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A Resumé of Recent Research Work in Flax 
in United States and Great Britain 


Plant Breeding, 


HE possible use of flax as a 


substitute for or in com- 
bination with, cotton is a 
subject that has apparently 


had the attention of many mill men 
within the last two or three years. 
At the moment, owing to the last 
great cotton crop and its still relatively 
low price, this interest may not be 
so great, but it was not long ago 
that some flax yarns were actually 
quoted lower than comparative cot- 
ton yarns. Flax is always, to an ex- 
tent, a competitor, or potential com- 
petitor, of cotton and is therefore 
of interest. 

The linen industry has been and 
still is going through a time of seri- 
ous difficulty, due fundamentally 
to the high cost of raw material and 
of its preparation for manufacture. 
The result has been much less de- 
mand for linen materials at their 
relatively high prices. The industry, 
particularly across the water, is striv- 
ing by all the resources of scientific 
research and engineering to over- 
come the various handicaps and some 
of the results may at some unex- 
pected time put linen in a very much 
more favorable position. For this, 
if for no other reason, flax and linen 
research is a timely topic that may 
have a lesson for other lines of tex- 
tile work. 

As to using some form of flax as 
a substitute for cotton, it is quite 
impossible to say how much experi- 
menting has been done, or just how 
much has been accomplished. With 
one conspicuous exception—the Ford 
enterprise which has recently been 
described in TEXTILE Wortp—de- 
velopment work of this nature is kept 
very much under cover. 

The same is true, no doubt, to a 
great extent, of the general flax re- 
search work in other countries. 
Nevertheless, considerable of inter- 
est is being published, which shows 
the nature of what is being done, 
although it does not necessarily in- 
dicate all that has been accomplished. 
This work is not the kind that one 
can read about and then step out 
into his plant and apply directly to 
some money making purpose; but it 





is of the type that leads to a better 
understanding of just how flax be- 
haves in processes whose details are 
not obvious to the eye, and which 
will, lead sooner or later to better or 
less expensive methods of prepara- 
tion and manufacture. 


Controlled Retting, 
Spinning, and Fiber Analysis are Fertile Fields 


efforts in Canada to produce better 
line and seed. Several Government 
bulletins should be known to all who 
are interested in American flax de- 
velopments. They are listed at the 
end of this article, and from them it 


can be seen that our Government 


The accompanying article, prepared by a man identified 
with textile research, reviews briefly the outstanding lines 
of investigation followed by those interested in flax and linen, 
The author correctly states that much of this work may have 


a lesson for other branches of textile endeavor. 
Without attempting to go into detail on any point, he sup- 
plies an excellent background on which further reading and 


study may be based. 


The purpose of this article is to 
review some of the more interesting 
advances that have been made during 
the last few years in the more fun- 


damental research. 


American Research 

Flax research has had less atten- 
tion in the United States because 
linen manufacture is a_ relatively 
small industry here, while the grow- 
ing of flax for fiber is still smaller. 
However, a program laid out a dozen 
years ago by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is being fol- 
lowed through with such changes as 
are suggested by the progress of the 
work, 

The writer is indebted to Dr. Lyster 
H. Dewey, botanist in charge of 
fiber investigations, for a summary 
of the present work. A large share 
of it has had to do with all aspects 
of the agriculture of flax, but prin- 
cipally the development of improved 
types by methods of plant breeding. 
Already half a dozen strains are in 
sight that give promise of being bet- 
ter than the Saginaw, the recently 
developed type that has served as a 
standard of the highest quality. It 
requires years to develop such strains 
and to demonstrate their real superi- 
ority. 

The Oregon State Experiment 
Station is also conducting experi- 
mental work on the agricultural fea- 
tures of fiber flax and there are also 





already has a great store of infor- 
mation, available for the asking, on 
the growing of flax. 

Going across the water, at least one 
research institute in Germany, that 
at Sorau, is devoted entirely to flax 
and similar fibers. 


Work in Great Britain 

Rather more familiar because ac- 
counts of it are more easily avail- 
able, is the work being done in the 
British Isles, by the Linen Industry 
Research Association, and by broad- 
minded firms which have allowed 
publication of some fundamental 
work. 

Apparently it is also the European 
opinion that the importance of grow- 
ing more flax per unit of land or of 
effort, and particularly the produc- 
tion of more uniform flax, can hard- 
ly be over-emphasized. The British 
association has gone exhaustively 
into all phases of the agriculture of 
flax and has produced the “J. W. S.” 
which has been proved by practical 
test to give a greatly increased yield 
of flax fiber, and of much superior 
spinning quality to that generally 
grown. It is the result of years of 
effort and seed is not yet available 
for general use. More flax per acre 
is virtually the same remedy as sug- 
gested for some of cotton’s ills 


Research in Retting 
The tendency in foreign countries 


Wet 


to a more or less controlled warm 
water retting, to render the process 
more convenient and uniform and pos- 
sibly less costly, does not seem to have 
met the anticipated success. Retting, 
drying and scutching are said to cost 
more than the growing of the crop 
and the possibility of great savings 
in these operations has always been 
very alluring. 

Starting with retting, much work 
has also been done on the propagation 
of specific bacteria to which the ret- 
ting action is claimed due, with the 
idea that the process can be greatly 
hastened and better controlled. These 
methods, have not become 
widely used, and a commentary on 
this subject is furnished by the work 
of our own Government at East Lan. 
sing, Michigan. During the last three 
years it has been demonstrated that 
retting is accomplished not by any 
particular one, but by numerous or- 
ganisms. These are always present 
on flax straw that has not been steril- 
ized. Since it is next to impossible 
to sterilize flax straw on a commercial 
scale without injuring the fiber, it is 
probably impossible to actually ret by 
cultures of single individual organ- 
isms. It may, however, prove to be 
possible to approach this condition by 
encouraging the growth of beneficial 
retting bacteria and discouraging the 
development of the others, as by con- 
trol of temperature and circulation in 
the retting tanks. 

The stage in retting where the pro- 
cess must be stopped in order to ob- 
tain the best results in succeeding pro- 
cesses is one of the chief factors in 
the success of the flax producing in- 
dustry. Present tests depend upon 
manipulation of retted stems in the 
fingers, from which an opinion is 
formed as to the completeness of the 
process, by observing the way in which 
the fiber comes loose from the woody 
core. Better tests have been needed. 
Since acid is produced in normal ret- 
ting this phenomenon was studied in 
great detail with a view to finding a 
more definite test for the advancement 
and completion of retting. It was 
found that analysis for acid gave a 
more accurate check on experimental 
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however, 
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rets, and it is fully expected to use a 
similar test in practical work. 

for fine flax at least, it is being 
learned over and over that the fur- 
ther one goes from the old methods, 
the less satisfactory the fiber. 

Many objections are still raised to 
artificial drying. It is more success- 
ful if the natural acids that result 
from the retting are rinsed out be- 
fore the flax is subjected to an ele- 
vated temperature, as it has been 
found that these are one of the factors 
that cause loss of strength of the 
fiber. 

Analysis for Nitrogen 

Some of the lines of research have 
an application all the way through 
from the retted flax to the bleached 
cloth. One of these is the analysis oi 
flax, for nitrogen. Since the nitrogen 
is very largely in the cortex or “bark”, 
and this material is gradually removed 
from step to step in the manufacture, 
this test furnishes a good clue to the 
effectiveness of the processes, particu- 
larly bleaching. Incidentally, the dif- 
ficulty of removal of cortex explains 
the prolonged treatment necessary to 
obtain a full bleach. It is not all re- 
moved in yarn bleaching, but it is well 
removed trom cloth where the bleach- 
ing is more drastic. In the latter case, 
the preliminary lime boil aids greatly 
in a thorough removal of the cortex 
which would otherwise leave a perma- 
nent creaminess in the bleached goods. 

Another method of testing employs 
the sorting machine. One type lays 
the fibers parallel and with the ends 
on a common base line, and then ef- 
fects their removal in groups which 
can be weighed. The machines can be 
used to help define the quality of flax 
samples but are particularly useful in 
studying the effects of processes. 

Since extensive changes take place 
in the dimensions of fiber strands 
from spread board to rove, progress- 
ive samples were taken in one inves- 
tigation and the fibers measured. It 
was found that the average size of 
fiber was reduced and the uniformity 
In line 
systems short fibers become split off 
from the sides of the fiber bundles 
and pulled from their ends, while in 
tow systems there is little or no actual 
breakdown, but a straightening and 
gradual reduction in weight. 


improved in these processes. 


Wet Spinning Research 


Wet spinning is one of the most 
vital processes in the manufacturing 
of fine yarn. It is based on the prop- 
[ natural cementing 
medium in the fiber strands. Dry, this 
pectin material unites them more 
firmly, but wet it softens and allows 
the individual fiber elements and the 
strands themselves to draw past one 
another. Gibson has tried to find out, 
more in detail, just what happens 
within the varn in wet spinning, with 
the idea, of course, that a_ better 
knowledge mav suggest improvements 
or at least allow working always at 
maximum efficiency. 


erties ot the 


As the rove passes through hot 
water and is then drawn out and 
twisted, there is much evidence of 
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breaking rather than of slipping of 
fibers, or of breaking accompanied by 
slipping. The behavior of dew-retted 
flax is well known to be different 
from that of water-retted. The ideal 
condition to obtain the desired slip- 
ping and a breaking somewhat regu- 
lated by the wetting is believed to be 
the absorption of the maximum 
amount of water by the pectin in the 
fibers without much loss of these com- 
pounds into the spinning trough. 
These conclusions are still rather the- 
oretical, but they may serve as hints 
to anyone who wishes to experiment 
for himself. In due course the final 
results will probably be translated into 
terms of practical application. 
Weaving Experiments 

The following are typical of some 
of the studies on yarns and weaving. 

One of the most significant of the 
forces to which warp is exposed is a 
constant series of tensions, applied 
and released very rapidly. In an ave- 
rage plain linen loom running at 160 
picks per minute, weaving 36-inch 
goods, the tension due to the shedding 
motion reaches its maximum during 
about one-eighth of a second while 
the time required to reach the maxi- 
mum during beating-up will seldom 
exceed one-thirtieth of a second. 

New and Gregson devised an appa- 
ratus to imitate these rapidly recur- 
ring strains. It was thus possible to 
compare sized and unsized yarns and 
it was found that while boiled yarn is 
much more extensible, boiled and 
sized yarns were less extensible all 
through the treatment than green yarn. 
Since a similar effect has been ob- 
served from mere wetting and drying 
under tension, the result is probably 
due to the mechanical treatment dur- 
ing sizing rather than to the cement- 
ing effect of the size itself. 

Proper arrangement of the fibers in 
the yarn is more important than their 
individual elastic qualities. Slippage 
under such repeated tensions appears 
due to the slipping of large strands 
or groups of strands rather than of 
fibers within the strands. Since the 
yarns became well consolidated before 
they broke, fracture was considered 
more likely due to actual fiber break- 
age than to a final slip or pulling 
apart. 


Bleaching and Cottonizing 

Bleaching and the related cottoniz- 
ing have also had constructive atten- 
tion. Retting carried out in different 
ways and to different degrees, leads to 
differences in the resulting flax. It 
might be thought that these would lead 
to irregular results in bleaching. W. 
Kind, however, has gone into this sub- 
ject by studying both under and over- 
retted flaxes, and has concluded that 
while the degree or extent of retting 
makes a difference to the spinner, it is 
of little account to the bleacher. 

During the war Germany tried to 
obtain fibers from all sorts of plants, 
bark, etc. At that time the idea of 
cottonizing was revived with the in- 
tention of utilizing flax wastes. The 
process seemed able to furnish, for 
some purposes, a cotten-like fiber that 
would not have to be imported. Ac- 


cording to Krais, however, the pro- 
cess, being more chemical than textile, 
has not appealed to the spinners in 
proportion to its merits. Although it 
is contended that cottonized bast fibers 
are cheaper than cotton, it seems, as a 
new idea, to encounter tke usual in- 
ertia. 
Microscopic Study 


A great deal has been done in the 
way of microscopic study of flax and 
kindred fibers, explaining known 
facts and suggesting very interesting 
possibilities. One of the develop- 
ments from this is a clearer picture 
of the structure of the ultimate flax 
fiber. Of more practical interest 
along a similar line is the test for 
distinguishing flax from hemp by the 
simple scheme of noting the direc- 
tion of rotation of the fibers while 
drying-out after being wet. Al- 
though the test is now perhaps well 
known, it will be briefly reviewed. 
It is merely the application of the 
simple fact that flax (and ramie) 
twists of its own accord in a clock- 
wise direction on the above treat- 
ment, while hemp (and jute) twist 
in the opposite direction, when the 
fiber is held by one end, with the 
free end pointing toward the obser- 
ver. If one has the patience to test 
all the fibers in a yarn or bit of 
piece goods in this way, and then 
to weigh the two kinds that result, he 
can make a good analysis, particu- 
larly of goods containing flax and 
hemp, which are often mixed. 

Mercerization studies on flax fibers 
are not known to have yet resulted 
in commercial developments, although 
the mercerization of linen goods has 
been successfully done in a practical 
way. 

Unsolved problems are still wait- 
ing at every stage of production and 
manufacture. It can reasonably be 
expected that the linen industry will 
eventually get out of its doldrums, 
and largely by the aid of scientific 
research. Whatever its fate, fine 
linen will always remain as a stand- 
ard of excellence in textiles. 


Government Publications 

Note: Some of the Government 
publications on flax, with which tex- 
tile men should be familiar, are: 

Department Bulletin No. 1185. 
Flax-Stem Anatomy in Relation to 
Retting. 

Bulletin No. 1092, Pedigreed Fiber 
Flax. 


Department Circular 264, Frost 
Resistance in Flax. 
Farmer's Bulletin No. 669, re- 


vised 1925, Fiber Flax. 
All are by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





Army Quartermaster Sheeting 
Bids Asked 


PHILADELPHIA. — Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, has issued pro- 
posals inviting bids on 70,000 yds. of 
unbleached sheeting, 54-in. wide, to be 
made in accordance with specifications 
415-2-1301. Bids will be opened June 
23 at 21st & Oregon Ave. 


June 18, 1927 


N. C. Mfrs. Program 


Group of Prominent Speakers for 

Annual Meeting, June 24-25 

CuarLotTte, N. C.—Perhaps the 
most ambitious program of any con- 
vention of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of North Carolina has 
been arranged for the forthcoming 
mid-summer convention of the asso- 
ciation, which will be held at Grove 
Park Inn., Asheville, June 24-25, ac- 
cording to a letter which has been sent 
out by Secretary and Treasurer 
Hunter Marshall, Jr., of this city, to 
members of the association through- 
out the State. Among the speakers 
who already have accepted places on 
the program are Edgar Watkins, of 
Atlanta, an outstanding authority on 
transportation and traffic problems, 
and Dr. D. W. Dyer, of Vanderbilt 
University, who is regarded as one of 
the best informed men on industrial 
and economic questions. 

Tentative places on the program 
are being reserved for Carter Glass, 
Virginia senator, and former secre- 
tary of the treasury; Homer L. Fer- 
guson, president of the Newport 
News Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., 
and former president of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, 
and W. S. Lee, of Charlotte, vice 
president and engineer of the South- 
ern Power Co. 

Aside from the business sessions of 
the association there will be an at- 
tractive program of entertainment, in- 
cluding the banquet on the night of 
Friday, June 24. 

Among the features of the business 
session will be the annual election of 
officers for the ensuing year. The 
present officers of the association are: 
J. M. Gamewell, Lexington, president ; 
C. C. Hill, Winston-Salem, first vice- 
president; Thomas H. Webb, Con- 
cord, second vice-president; J. H. Se- 
park, Gastonia, third vice-president, 
and Hunter Marshall, Jr., Charlotte, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Shippers Set Up Bureau to 
Handle Rejected Cotton 


MemPuis, TENN.—An_ agency 
which will function to dispose of cot- 
ton rejected by New England mills 
was approved by the American Cot- 
ton Shippers at their annual conven- 
tion here. This agency is to be known 
as the Cotton Rejection Bureau, Inc., 
and will be located in Boston, Mass. 

Control of the bureau will rest in 
the American Cotton Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation. The executive committee of 
the New England Cotton Buyers’ As- 
sociation will serve as advisors. 

It is expected that the bureau will 
be in operation in about thirty days 
and will handle about 30,000 bales 
annually. 


It will be under the management of 
James G. Murphy, cotton broker, of 
Boston. The rejection bureau will 
not sell any cotton except that which 
is rejected by New England mills, or 
cotton merchants. 
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June 18, 1927 


Annual Meeting of Textile Ex- 
hibitors’ Association 


The annual meeting of the Textile 
Exhibitors’ Association was held at 
Webber Duck Inn, Wrentham, Mass., 
last Monday and was attended by 27 
members of the association and II 
guests. 

The regular routine business was 
taken up, the reading of reports of 
the secretary and the treasurer. The 
only question of importance acted 
upon was “when and where the next 
textile exhibition should be held.” 


The Board of Directors held an 
executive session previous to the 
meeting of the stockholders, and 


brought in a unanimous report recom- 
mending that no exhibition be held 
under the auspices of this organiza- 
tion during 1928. Some little discus- 
sion followed, but it was evident that 
the general feeling was in accord 
with the recommendation and finally 
a vote was cast adopting it unani- 
mously. 

There seemed to be a very strong 
feeling in favor of no exhibition on 
the part of this association for 1927 
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presented it was voted that the secre- 
tary cast one ballot for the entire list. 

President Hathaway then called a 
special meeting of the newly elected 
directors immediately after the meet- 
ing of the stockholders for the elec- 
tion of officers and the following were 
elected for the coming year: Edgar 


S. Hathaway, president; Walter I. 
Stimpson, vice-president; and Chester 
I. Campbell, treasurer and clerk. 

The members and guests, totalling 
38, sat down to a magnificent dinner 
and every one present was most em- 
phatic in their expression of praise 
and satisfaction. 


Hand Tapestries at Edgewater 





New Jersey Industry 


Follows 


Closely on Its French Antecedents 


XCLUDING the fact that the In- 

dians of North America, particu- 
larly those in the central and southern 
part of the United States, were ac- 
complished weavers long, long before 
the coming of the white man, the first 
piece of tapestry ever known to be 
woven in this country was made in 
rooms at 321 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City in January 1893. The work 
was done by a Frenchman who, with 
a small hand loom, was brought over 
from Europe by the late William 
Baumgarten. So interested was Mr. 
Baumgarten in establishing tapestry 





Exterior View of the Edgewater Tapestry Looms at Edgewater, N. J. 


due to the fact that the Southern As- 
sociation already had made their 
plans for their exhibition next fall 
and that two exhibitions in one year 
would be more than conditions in the 
trade would warrant. 

A vote of thanks was given the re- 
tiring officers for the work of the 
previous year and the reports of the 
secretary and treasurer were accepted. 

A nominating committee was ap- 
pointed to present nominees for the 
Board of Directors for the ensuing 
year and it resulted in the presenta- 
tion of the following names: F. H. 
Bishop, Universal Winding Co.; 
Charles A. Chase, General Electric 
D. F. Edwards, Saco-Lowell 
Shops; George P. Erhard, The Staf- 
tord Co.; Edgar F. Hathaway, Shaw- 
mut Engineering Corp.; F. W. Howe, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works; 


Cos 


lL. M. Keeler, Whitin Machine 
Works; S. F. Rockwell, Davis & 
furber Machine Co.; Walter I. 


Stimpson, Draper Corp.; Lewis E. 
Tracy, Lewis E. Tracy Co. 

The president called for any ad- 
litional names, but none having been 


weaving as an artistic industry in 
America that, with much effort, he 
had some looms built and set up in a 
former French hotel at Williams- 
bridge, New York. Another obstacle 
to overcome was in securing weavers. 
There was not a tapestry weaver in 
the whole of the United States, and it 
Was necessary to import them from 
France. However, the French weav- 
ers were loath to leave their own 
country and it was only with the 
promise of higher wages and many 
cther assurances that several were 
finally induced to come. 

The location selected by Mr. Baum- 
garten proved ideal. Too, it was soon 
happily discovered that the Bronx 
river possessed the most desirable 
qualities for dyeing purposes due to 
the dissolved vegetable substances 
which it contains, and the dyeing of 
the wools is a most important factor 
in this industry. 


The first piece of work executed 
was a small chair seat. More preten- 
tious work followed with the result 
that the first exhibition of tapestry 


made in America was given in May 
1894. 

Associated with Mr. Baumgarten 
was Mr. Lorentz Kleiser. When the 
business dissolved several years later, 
Mr. Kleiser continued his artistic de- 


Showing the Completed Tapestry Using the State of Florida for Its Story. Now in 
the Showrooms of Schumachers. Approximate Price, $4,000. Size, 10 Ft. High, 


7 Ft., 10 In. Wide 


Signing in other fields until eleven 
years ago, when he founded a small 
plant at Edgewater, New Jersey. 

Eight years ago, Mr. Kleiser moved 
into his present quarters which he had 
built to suit his own purpose. 

Designed in four connecting wings, 
the rough stone and brown shingled 
building is ideally situated against a 
high wooded hill for background with 
the front view overlooking the Hud- 
son River. The exterior appearance 
with its beautifully arranged grounds, 
rather resembles a charming and 
quaint hunting lodge. Certainly it is 
an appropriate home for the major art 
industry in America. 

This particular location was chosen 
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because of the many opportunities pre- 
sented for nature studies which could 
into tapestry—and every 
piece of tapestry must tell a story or 
it has not the right to exist. 
























































be woven 


Approximately fifty people are em- 
ployed at the plant—all the space be- 
ing given over to the entire processes 
of weaving—while the more elaborate 
business offices are maintained in New 
York City. 

Most of the weavers at the Edge- 
Looms are from Aubusson, 
France, many of them from families 
that have been weavers for several 
generations. The actual weaving is 
generally considered too hard work 
for a woman as it requires a maxi- 
mum amount of physical endurance, 
yet one of the best weavers at Edge- 
water is a young girl who succeeded 


water 


her father at his death and whose own 
father, grand-father and great-grand- 
father had all been excellent artisans 
in the weaving industry. 

F,. Schumachers, Inc., control the 
output of all the stock material of the 
Edgewater Looms. Special orders 
given through Schumachers are also 
executed at Edgewater. In addition 


to this arrangement, the Edgewater 
Looms independently handle special 


orders from all over the country. 


One of the most interesting and 
beautiful of the Schumacher orders 
which was recently completed at 


Edgewater, is a panel ten feet high 
by seven feet and ten inches in width. 
This piece traces the history of the 
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State of Florida and over a year’s 
time went into its making. Months of 
research work were involved to get an 
accurate picture. The center of the 
panel is a reproduction of an old map 
of the State and gives a detailed pic 
ture of the Indians, the lives they led 
and the courses of the St. John River, 
The haughty flamingo, exotic flowers, 
the coat of arms and other significant 
features of the State are used in the 
border. Through the use of the twist- 
ed strands of yarn which number up as 
high as eight, more than 4000 differ- 
ent colors are used in this panel. The 
effect is not a decided color contrast 
as many of the old French tapestries 
show, but rather a mellow, soft and 
indescribably lovely appearance. This 
panel has an approximate price of 
$4,000.00 

Tapestry, as no other art, gives the 
opportunity of combining reality with 
imagination, It is the object of Schu- 
machers to glorify American history 
in their tapestries and to thus make 
them distinctly Present 
examples of the old tapestries from 
the foreign countries exemplify the 


\merican 


use of both myths and highly decora- 
tive imagination but there is nothing 
to distinguish them as belonging to 
any certain country—in fact they 
could belong to any one of several. 
From the wealth of material which 
America furnishes, the future genera 
tions will inherit the tapestries made 
today in America will get as well as 
the present day generation is now get 
ting, tapestries which will in their 
woven and ageless stories relate the 
primitive hardships, successes, devel- 
opments and interests of the American 
people. <A pair of tapestries which 
Schumachers had woven at Edge 
water for their disposition, is an in 
teresting example of what can be 
drawn from American history. The 
two panels tell the fascinating story of 
the Sante Fe Trail and the days of the 
Covered Wagon and are thus truly 
American. To typify something real 
is their ideal. For the man who en- 
joys fishing as his hobby, from the 
aquariums and his own story, a tap 
estry can be woven which will give 
him inestimable pleasure. Or the man 
whose business interests are in cotton 
and silk mills, the cotton fields of the 
South and the productive methods of 
the North can be combined with de 
lightful imagination into a_ tapestry 
that will be to him and his descend 
ants of priceless value. Reality alone 
is rarely beautiful but when com 
bined with imagination incomparable 
stories can be produced. There is no 
limit to the distribution of tapestries 

individuals, private, art, state and 
national museums, hotels, clubs and 
business institutions 

Preparing the “Cartoon” 

When an order for tapestry is 
given, if the party has in mind a cer 
tain idea which he wishes worked out 
he will confer with one of the artists 
explaining to him just what he wishes. 
The artist then sketches one or more 
designs which are later submitted to 
the customer for his approval or sug- 
When the sketch 
(Continued on page 103) 


gestions of change. 
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Staple Cotton and the Flood 





Secondary Rise Cuts Acreage— 
No 13/16” Staple from Area 


By George L. Fossick 


MemPuis, TENN. 

LOOD waters which have been 

sweeping the Mississippi Valley 
since Mar. 19 and which have yet to 
reach the crest of the secondary rise, 
have threatened the supply of Ameri- 
can long staple uplands and stimu- 
lated interest in available stocks and 
new crop prospects 

lhe Mississippi River went out of 
its banks in Arkansas across the river 
from Memphis at a stage of 35 feet 
on Mar. 19; the crest was reached at 
46.0 feet on April 23, from which 
stage there was a gradual recession to 
about 33.0 feet, then the June rise, 
on which the gauge was climbed until 
it shows 38 feet June 11, with an 
ofhfcial prediction that it will reach 
39.5 feet before the middle of June. 
Levees crumbled and water has never 
stopped flowing through the gaps. 

The first crevasse was at Dorena, 
Mo. Through it and with the aid of 
torrential rains, which swelled the 
streams of Arkansas, the St. Francis 
Basin, of 
flooded. 
ot the River loosed the 
flood over southeastern Arkansas and 
into the alluvial lands of northeastern 
Louisiana. 


eastern Arkansas, was 
Breaks along the south bank 


\rkansas 


\ break on the east bank of the 
Mississippi, at Stopp’s Landing, op 
posite the mouth of the Arkansas 
River, flooded the lower one-third of 
the Yazoo Basin. The Stopp’s Land 
ing crevasse 1s on properties of the 
Delta & Pine Land Co. Their Scott 
plantation of 11,000 acres is. still 
under water and less than 109% of it 
will be planted. 

Secondary Flood Serious 

he alluvial lands of northeastern 
Louisiana, Arkansas and the Yazoo 
Basin produce about 90% of the total 
supply of American upland staples. 
More than 50% of this staple-produc 
ing area was inundated. The net 
loss in acreage will amount to be- 
tween Q00 000 and 1,000,000 acres 
which produced an average of half a 
bale of staple cotton to the acre last 
vear. Had it not been for the second- 
ary flood the net loss would not have 
exceeded 500,000 or 600,000 acres. 

One of the most serious features of 
the present flood is its lateness as will 
be indicated by the following com 
parisons. 

Flood vears, crest and date of crest 
at Memphis, and duration otf flood 
stage at Memphis are as follows: 

Duration 


Date of ~ - 

Year Crest crest Dates Days 
1882 35.2 Mar. 6 Mar. 6-12 6 
1883 34.8 Mar. 5 
1893 35.2 May 15 May 12-21 10 
1897 37.1 Mar.19 Mar. 13-April 25 44 
1903 40.1 Mar.20 Mar. 11-April 2 23 
1907 40.3 Feb. 3 Jan. 27-April 4 23 
1911 45.3 April 6 Mar. 26-May 20 56 
1913 46.5 Aprill0 Jan. 21-April 28 55 
1916 43.5 Feb. 9 Jan. 6-Feb. 23 49 
1920 40.3 April 5 Mar. 27-May 13.. 48 
1922 42.6 Mar.31 Mar. 19-May 13 56 
1927 46.0 Apnl23 Mar. 19 


Relatively higher stages during re- 
cent vears are due to levees and rail- 


way embankments, which also exert 
an important influence on flood dura- 
tion. 

Probable Staple Curtailment 

Staple production last year, Govern- 
ment 144” and better, approximated 
1,700,000 bales. Deducting 450,000 
bales on account of acreage, other 
things being equal, the new crop pro- 
duction would amount to 1,250,000 
bales. 

Any reduction in yield will be due 
entirely to acreage or to growing con- 
ditions from here out. There will be 
no shortage of livestock, labor or 
planting seed. Many tons of seed 
were destroyed by water but there 
were ample supplies not touched by 
the flood. 

It is probable, however, that the sup- 
ply of 1 3/16” and longer staples will 
be much smaller than it was last vear. 
Practically no lands that had been 
submerged were planted before May 
20. The lateness of the planting 
made it imperative to plant for quick 
maturity. Delfos, already a favorite, 
and other similar varieties solved the 
problem. These varieties produce 
from commercial 114” to shy 1 3/16”. 
It is therefore apparent that lands not 
touched by the floods will have to be 
depended upon for 13/16” and 
longer staples. Arkansas has been a 
good producer, about equal to Mis- 
sissippi, of 114 to 13/16” but has 
never produced much longer staple. 
Planters in the upper two-thirds of 
the Yazoo Basin have for two or 
three years been getting away from 
1 3/16” and longer staples, claiming 
that it is less profitable than 1% to 
1 3/16”, and they are sticking pretty 
closely to Delfos again this vear. 

Kstimates vary widely as to unsold 
supplies of Practically no 
cotton is held on the farms. 


staples. 

Some 
and _ bet- 
ter cotton held in compresses and 


place the percentage of 114%” 


warehouses as high as 60% of total 
stocks ; ' 
Taking an average of those con- 
sidered most reliable the figure seems 
to be about 42%, of all grades, in 
which the low grades predominate. 
The unsold stock at Memphis is 
42,750 bales, in factors’ hands, to 
which 25,000 bales may be added for 
cotton consigned or held by co-opera- 
tives. The stock at all delta ware- 
houses and i 


others say as low as 25%. 


compresses is 85,000 
bales: at points in eastern Arkansas, 
approximately 60,000 bales. — This 
makes a total of 212,750 bales, 42% 
of which would be 89,355 bales, fully 
60% of which is strict good ordinary 
or lower, leaving about 35,750 bales 
ot low middling or better staples. 
The quantity of staples longer than 
shy I 3/16” is negligible. Most of 
the supply of staples is not better 
than commercial 14%”. Full 11%” and 
better can only be found in grades of 
low middling and above. 
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New Bedford Honor Students 


Speaker Reports Need of Egypt for 
Manufacturing Plants 

New Beprorp, Mass.— The honor 
students announced at the graduation 
exercises of the New Bedford Textile 
School held on Friday of last week 
in the assembly hall of the school were 
William Bruce of Fairhaven, Clifton 
S. Pierce and Fred Hodgkinson, both 
of New Bedford. Mr. Bruce was the 
winner of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers’ medal, 
awarded annually to the student with 
the best average for the three-year 
course in general cotton manufactur- 
ing. The presentation was made by 
Russell T. Fisher, secretary of the 
association. 

Mr. Pierce was the winner of the 
William E. Hatch medal, presented 
yearly to the first year student win- 
ning scholarship honors. John Sul- 
livan, trustee of the school, made the 
presentation. Mr. Hodgkinson re- 
ceived the Peter Slater medal, 
awarded to the student in the evening 
course, having the best average in the 
first and second years in designing. 
Joseph H. Handford, trustee, made 
the presentation. Hodgkinson is a 
changer-over at the Nashawena Mill. 

The principal speakers of the even- 
ing were Abbott P. Smith, president 
of the board of trustees, who in his 
address of welcome announced that 
there would be 18 receiving diplomas 
from the day classes, and 147 from 
the evening classes; Joseph I. Tou- 
chette of New Bedford, United 
States vice consul at Alexandria, 
Egypt; John P. Meade, director oi 
Industrial Safety of Massachusetts; 
and Joseph K. Milliken of the Mt. 
Hope Finishing Co. William Smith, 
principal of the school; Samuel Ross, 
member of the State Board of Labor 
and Industries, and a member of the 
board of trustees of the school, and 
James O. Thompson, trustee, who 
presented the diplomas, also spoke. 

Mr. Touchette, who is here on a 
short vacation, said that when he left 
Alexandria on May 10, the tempera- 
ture was 110 in the shade, and that in 
the summer time it is frequently 125 
or 130. In referring to New Bed- 
ford as a great textile center, the 
speaker declared that the country 
from which he had recently arrived, 
ranked third in the world’s cotton 
crop, but first in quality. 

“There is only one small spinning 
and weaving mill in Alexandria,” said 
Mr. Touchette, “but Egypt is desir- 
ous of developing into a great manu- 
facturing country. Recently Talaat 
Bey, general manager of the Misr 
Bank of Cairo, asked me if a large 
number of young men experienced 
and skilled in spinning and weaving 
could be induced to settle temporarily 
in Egypt and teach the Egyptians 
modern methods of spinning and 
weaving, as he contemplated the 
building in the near future of large 
spinning and weaving mills. I imme- 
diately thought of this school and in- 
formed the Bey that New Bedford 
could in all probability supply him 
with trained and skilled overseers.” 
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Approved Method for Consumer 
Washing of Silks 


A washing practice for use by the 
public on washfast dyed silks was 
agreed upon last week by the silk 
manufacturers when a resolution was 
passed by the Board of Managers of 
the Silk Association of America, Inc. 

The washing practice for general 
use on washfast dyed silk fabrics 
gives the following directions : 

“Prepare cool suds using the 
neutral soap flakes recommended for 
washing fine fabrics. Use not more 
than one tablespoonful of flakes to a 
quart of water. If the water is hard 
or the garment excessively soiled, the 
amount of flakes used should be in- 
creased. Dissolve flakes in hot 
adding cold water until almost 
(90°F.). 

“Wash by dipping garment up and 
down, squeezing suds through it rapidly, 
NEVER RUB. Squeeze out soap solu- 
tion without twisting. 

“Rinse three or more times in plenty 
1f almost cool water. 

“Roll tightly between towels, remov- 
ing immediately. Shake a few minutes, 
then hang in shade. 

“While still damp press on wrong side 
with moderate iron.” 


pure 


water, 
cool 








North Carolina. 
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N. C. Textile School Graduates 


Class of 19 


Men Given 


Degrees at End of Course 


T the commencement exercises at 

North Carolina State 
Raleigh, N. C., nineteen young men, 
who had completed textile 
were awarded the degree of Bachelor 


College, 


courses, 


of Science. North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Massa- 
chusetts, Honolulu and China were 


represented by men in the graduating 
class. B. T. Kwia, a graduate of 
Texas A. & M. College, received the 
degree of Master of Science in 
tile Manufacturing. 
Importance of Textile Students 
Textile students take an important 
part in the college activities. 
the last year the valedictorian, presi 
dent of the student body and president 
of the textile stu 
dents. John F. Matheson, who played 
shortstop on the and 
graduated with was 
voted the best all around man in the 
senior class in the competition put on 


lex 


During 


senior class were 


baseball team 


high honors, 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE TEXTILE GRADU ATES—Top Row: 
W. E. Shinn, Instructor in Knitting; J. T. Hilton, Instructor in Yarn Manu- 
facturing; C. I. Knight, Durham, North Carolina; G. K. Y. Tom, Honolulu; 
S. B. Carson, Taylorsville, North Carolina; H. L. Brown, Charlotte, North 
Carolina; Dr. O. H. Browne, Instructor in Dyeing; F. R. Love, Burlington, 


J. B. Griffin, Monroe, North Carolina; J. H. Dulin, Charlotte, 
North Carolina; F. E. Plummer, Selma, Alabama; J. D. Cassada, Littleton, 


by the the 


book. 


president of the senior class has been 


Agromeck, student year 


For four years out of five the 


a textile student 
of four the 
textile student. 
four years a textile student has been 
president of the student body. 

John W. Clark, president of Ran- 
dolph Mills, Franklinville, N. C., and 
a graduate of the N. C. Textile School, 
presented the National 
Cotton 
Franz E. 
valedictorian of the class of 1927. 
medal 


schools of recognized standing which 


For three years out 
valedictorian has been a 


lwice during the last 


\ssociation of 
medal to 
Ala., 

The 


textile 


Manufacturers’ 
Plummer of Selma, 


is awarded annually to 
are fully equipped to give instruction 
in all branches of the textile industry 
and is presented to the student who 
shows the highest proficiency in his 
work during his four years in college 
to the 


Carolina 


has been awarded 


North 


This medal 


Textile School of 


North Carolina; J. L. James, Star, North Carolina; 
boro, North Carolina; J. F. Matheson, Cheraw, South Carolina; T. R. Hart, 


Instructor in W eaving. 
Bottom Row: 


W. L. Hadley, Charlotte, North Carolina; D. A. Purcell, W ent- 
worth, North Carolina; A. C. Jones, Farmville, North Carolina; M. K. Sanders, 
Columbia, South Carolina; Thomas Nelson, Dean of Textiles; A. E. Feimster, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; G. E. Kohn, Mount Holly, North Carolina. 
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State College for nineteen years. 
member of the graduating 
class has been placed in a textile posi- 
tion and Dean Thomas Nelson stated 

i 


that many more could have been place: 


Every 


as the requests for men exceeded the 
number of textile 
Nelson is enthusiastic about the future 


graduates. Dean 
of the southern textile industry and 
says it offers a wonderful opportunity 
for advancement to progressive young 
men with a textile education. 
List of Graduates 
Che following is the list of men who 
received degrees: 
Science in Textile 


Stacy 


Bachelor of 


Chemistry and Dyeing: Bovd 


Carson, Taylorsville, N. C.; Albert 
Harvey Grimshaw, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


Bachelor of Science in Textile En 


gineering Frank Tse-jui Chang, 


China: Wilham Clarence Park, Au 
gusta, (ia 
Bachelor of Science 11 lextile 


Manufacturing: Harvey Leighton 
Brown, Charlotte, N. C.; John Davis 
Littleton, N. C Macon 
Crawford Comer, Greensboro, N. C 
John Henry Dulin, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


Cassada, 


M. C. Comer, Greens- 
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Early Andrew Feimster, Jr., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; James Bright Griffin, 
Monroe, N. C.; John Leslie James, 
Star, N. C.; Arthur Curthbert Jones, 
Farmville, N. C.; Cecil Ivey Knight, 
Durham, N. C.; George Ehrhardt 
Kohn, Mount Holly, N. C.; John 
Flood Matheson, Cheraw, S. C.; 
Franz Erion Plummer, Selma, Ala.; 
David Alexander Purcell, Wentworth, 
N. C.; Marion Kirk Sanders, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; George K. Y. Tom, Hono- 
lulu. 


An Offer to Competitors 


Members of Drapery Industry 
Asked to Inspect Equipment 
“Walliser Weavings” is the name of 

a house organ that is something 

different. It is published by the H. F. 

Walliser Co., Chicago, Ill., manufac- 

turers of drapery and 

trimmings. It contains a variety of 


upholstery 


material ranging from the serious to 
the ridiculous, as well as some clever 
advertising matter for the Walliser 
products. 

Sut the thing about this small pub- 
lication which interests us is the in 
vitation, contained in two pages set as 
advertisements, to competitors to avail 
themselves of experiments and ma- 
chinery equipment on which it is 
claimed profits can be made. Manu- 
facturers are asked to consider the 
savings which will result from an in- 
stallation of high speed machines such 
as used by the Walliser Co. combined 
with reduced production costs. The 
company invites the fellow members 
of its trade to bring their problems 
and let the Walliser 
attempt to solve 
difficulties. 

Like many other branches of the 
textile industry the drapery and up- 
holstery trimming industry is evi- 
dently largely through 
disorganization, uncertain costs and 
unethical practices. It is, therefore, 
refreshing to find an individual unit 
in this division which is endeavoring 


laboratories 
some of their 


floundering 


to bring about better conditions among 
this class of manufacturers. Such a 
course would seem to be altruistic and 
is in large degree, but in a_ sense 
which manufacturers in other 
branches of the textile field would do 
well to reflect upon, it would seem, 
also to be enlightened and intelligent 
self-interest. The Walliser Co. evi- 
dently realize that the days of secrecy 
and concealment are gone never to 
return, and that if they have a process 
or equipment which will turn out 
superior merchandise at reduced cost 
the entire trade will benefit and the 
trade’s standard elevated with the best 
results to all if all are acquainted with 
these possibilities of profitable manu- 
facturing. We congratulate the Wal- 
liser Co. not only upon its broad- 
mindedness but also upon its tar- 
sightedness. 

J. J. Sussmuth, Inc., West New York, 
N. J., has moved its plant from 588 
12th St., to 561-575 Park Ave. Dr. | 
Kohl, who recently resigned as secre 
tary of the corporation, has been suc 


ceeded by N . 


Ritter. 
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Georgia Tech Textile Graduates 


This 


Year's 


Graduates of 


French School Placed in Industry 


A S reported in these columns last 
week the thirty-eighth annual 


commencement exercises of the 


Georgia School of Technology, At- 


J. Lee Young, Jr., Honor Graduate of 
Georgia Tech, Receiving Medal of Na- 
tional Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion 


lanta, Ga., took place on June 6. 
From the A. French Textile School, 
H. S. Busby, director, came 23 mem- 
bers of the class of 1927 who received 
the degree of B. S. in Textile En- 








gineering and six who received a 
certificate for two-year course in tex- 
tile engineering. The others with one 
exception were graduates of the four- 
year course. That one exception was 
3enjamin B. Peacock who graduated 
from the five-year cooperative plan 
course.. Mr. Peacock was also one of 
the honor students, receiving the 
medal awarded annually by the 
Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

Other honor students from the tex- 
tile department were James L. Young, 
Ir., who received the medal of the 
National Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; Augustus W. Gunn, who 
was an honor graduate of the military 
department and also elected to the two 
honor societies, Phi Kappa Phi and 
Tau Beta Pi; H. F. Bickers and J. 
M. Forrest who received the Presi- 
dents’ Scholarship Prize, a gold “T.” 
Pictures of Mr. Young and Mr. Pea- 
cock are reproduced herewith and also 
the group photograph of the textile 
seniors is shown. 

During the last year new courses 
were added in the textile school in 
the following subjects: Cotton class- 
ing; mill engineering practise (includ- 
ing cost finding and organization) ; 
mill laboratory technique; additional 
work has been added to courses in 
jacquard design. 

There have been recent improve- 
ments in the school’s equipment in 
jacquard weaving, the dyestuffs and 
testing laboratory, and_ knitting. 
Several labor-saving and improved 
types of machinery have been added to 
the equipment. In addition, the school 
will have during the coming year, 


TEXTILE SCHOOL GRADUATES AT GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY— 


Front Row (Left to Right): Haggard, R. C.; Hudson, W. L.; Shuptrine, H. O.; 
Schartle, R. N.; Carmack, S. M.; Glenn, W. H. 


Second Row: 


Third Row: 
Haynsworth, J. S.; Gunn, A. W. 
Fourth Row: 
Baker, G. D. 


Back Row: 


Perlitz, F. W.; deLoach, L. D.; Ott, T. O.; Walker, H. A.; 
Whorton, B. W.; Parham, R. S.: Findlay, P. E. 


Whatley, B. J.; Groves, J. H.: Harris, 
Bearden, J. W.; Holmes, J. P.; Camp, F.; Turner, N. S. 


Dean, J. E.; Fleming, J]. T.; Broadhurst, D. J.; Turner, A. D. 
Bruce, F. B.; Young, J. L.; Avram, E.; Moreland, R. B. 


, 


C. D.; Peacock, B. B.; 


, 
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complete facilities for exhibiting its 
products and keeping them all per- 
manently in view before the students, 
so 

All this year’s graduates have been 
placed in positions with an immediate 
outlook. These are divided as fol- 
lows: Sales and merchandising, two; 
mill operation, nine; teaching, one; 
rayon, three; dyestuffs, two; finishing, 
four; textile machinery manufactur- 
ing, one; non-textile, one. 





B. B. Peacock, Honor Graduate of Geor- 
gia Tech, Receiving Medal of Georgia 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 


It is said that nearly 2'4 times as 
many positions were offered as men 
were available. Four additional large 
mills have adopted the plan of taking 
school men for training into definite 
executive positions and the average 
beginning pay shows a marked in- 
crease above that of previous year. 

Surveys are being completed which 
are disclosing the locations and ac- 
tivities of the alumni; also the oppor- 
tunities for such men in this field in 
the South. This information will aid 
in establishing a contact which gives 
first-hand information on the trend 
which instructions should take. It will 
also provide an outlet for oncoming 
graduates. 


Japan Supplied Most Cotton 
Crepe Imports 

Wasuincton, D. C.— Japan sup- 
plied practically the whole of cotton 
crepe imports during the first quarter 
of the year. Imports for the three- 
month period through the customs dis- 
tricts of New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and San Francisco 
amounted to 424,685 sq. yds., valued 
at $44,152. Of this amount, Japan 
supplied 405,611 sq. yds., with a value 
of $38,978. Spain ranked second with 
9,247 sq. yds., valued at $2,068; and 
England third, with 6,123 sq. yds., 
valued at $1,979. 
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N unprejudiced examination of the silk 
AV sists must impress one with the fact 
that there is no reason at present to antici- 
pate any sustained advance in the price of either 
raw materials or silk goods. Broadly speaking, 
the supply of raw silk is ample for all probable 
requirements and at the same time the demand 
for silk goods is disappointingly slow. These are 
not conditions that could justify higher price 
levels. The practical question that confronts us, 
therefore, is, will silk prices decline? 


Conditions Supporting Silk Prices 

The conditions that are now tending to support 
silk prices are chiefly as follows: 

(1) The domestic statistical position of raw 
silk is fairly strong, with stocks moderate (appar- 
ently) and imports fairly low in comparison with 
deliveries. 

(2) The Japanese stocks at Yokohama and 
Kobe, while not small, did not appear to be at 
all excessive, which is significant for the reason 
that the large surplus held in warehouses with 
Government assistance has now been all or 
nearly all disposed of, without a material break 
in the market. 

(3) Cotton prices have advanced to a_ point 
where they are on a parity with silk, and raw 
wool is firm. Rayon prices, too, appear to be 
strong. 

(4) The activity of silk looms is relatively high 
in comparison with spindle activity. 


Conditions Tending to Reduce Prices 

On the other hand, the conditions tending to 
weaken silk prices are fully as important as the 
factors of strength. The chief ones may be out- 
lined as follows: 

(1) The world cocoon crop promises to be 
materially larger than last year. The Japanese 
crop is larger and cocoon prices are lower. Re- 
ports on the Chinese crop are fair, and all indica- 
tions are that the European crop will be consider- 
ably larger. These reports appear to be confirmed 
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market and indications are that the cocoon prices 
will run around 65 Kake. 

(4) Visible supplies in Japan and this country 
are fully up to a year ago, in the face of reduced 
machinery activity and sales. 

(5) It is clearly apparent that the buying of 
raw silk will continue to fall off on any material 
advance. In fact there are some indications that 















SUMMARY—SILK 
1. A further decline in raw silk prices 


seems probable in the not distant 
future, but promises not to be drastic. 


2. A little lower level during the 
summer is a reasonable expectation. 


3. Attention is called to the fact that 
silk is now relatively as cheap as cotton, 
and cheaper than wool. It is also below 
the average relation with commodity 
price averages. Therefore, the possi- 
bility of a stronger market in the fall 
should be borne in mind. 


business is being booked by manufacturers on the 
assumption of lower prices. 

(6) The increasing supply and use of rayon, 
together with the better demand for cotton tex- 
tiles, while not so important a factor as some 
might suppose, are none the less replacing silk to 
some extent and reducing the quantity required. 

(7) Sales of staple lines of silk goods are poor 
and profits low. The fall business is slow and 
there is still a good deal of liquidation going on 
in the cheaper lines and some price cutting. 

(8) The hosiery business, which has been a 
strong factor in the demand for silk, is still dis- 
turbed on account of shifting styles and stocks of 
hosiery have accumulated, according to some. 

The gist of the matter is that supplies are 
ample, while the demand can be at most called 
but fair. 


THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Silk Will Be Lower Before It is 
Higher, Says Dr. L. H. Haney 
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than a 


year ago. If the quantity delivered is 
going into manufactures, the output must be large 
indeed. On the other hand, imports gained as 
usual in May and were 40% larger than a year 
ago. In fact, the imports in May as reported by 
the Silk Association were 8% larger than the 
deliveries, which compares with a 3% excess last 
year. The situation in this respect is similar to 
that in 1925. As a result the storage of raw silk 
increased and the gain was larger than usual, 
bringing the total quantity reported by the Silk 
Association up to 14% larger than a year ago. 
In fact, while stocks at the end of April were 
only 66% of the deliveries during the month, at 
the end of May they were 78% of deliveries. 
This percentage is small in comparison with that 
existing in the same month of 1925 or 1926, but 
the trend is-in the direction of greater ease. 

In 1925, when imports were as large in com- 
parison with deliveries as last month, silk prices 
rose; but at that time there was an expanding 
demand and spindle activity was high, and deliv- 
eries were much smaller in with 
spindle activity. 

As to Japan, the stocks there are a little larger 
than a year and the crop is also larger. 
Making due allowance for seasonal conditions, 
the available supply in Japan and this country 
showed a slightly downward trend in the earlier 
months of this year, which is contrary tothe 
experience of the last three years. This is why 
prices declined only a little in spite of the poor 
demand for goods. More recently, however, 
while the demand for goods continues poor, the 
available supplies have been gaining, being at 
the end of May larger than a year ago. While 
not excessive in comparison with machinery 
activity or deliveries, it seems that there is a 
good chance of their increasing to a point where 
they will be uncomfortably large. 


comparison 


ago 


The following 

statement shows the basis of these remarks: 
Last year 

(1,000 bales) 


This year 


End of April (1,000 bales) 


by the easier tone of the Shanghai and Italian The Statistical Position ee. ae ae 35.5 31.1 

markets. The domestic statistical position has been re- Wokohig s.ncccccekes 24.0 23.4 
(2) There has been a large increase in the silk ferred to as being fairly strong. The salient Total 59 5 545 

egg cards brushed this year in Japan, which indi- _ features in this situation are the continued large sar nseichiaeiainiehinahial ae ae 

cates that the lower prices are not operating as deliveries, offset in part by growing imports. The Spindle activity (Index No.) 104.6 108.8 

a check on production. deliveries were smaller in May than in April, as Wholesale sales (IndexNo.) 89.7 95.9 
(3) Japanese supplies are now pressing on the was to be expected, but even so, were 33% larger The indexes of spindle activity and New York 
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Fig. 2. STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW SILK—Stocks of Raw Silk, Bales 
in storage at end of month. Average 1921 —100 (Silk Association of 
America). Imports, Pounds. Average 1921=100. Three months’ moving 
average (Dept. of Commerce). Last month estimated by converting each 
item of Silk Association figures from bales to pounds and then applying 
the per cent. increase to preceding month. Factory Consumption Trend, 
Deliveries—Bales, Average 1921=100. Five months’ moving average (Silk 
Association of America). 


Fig. 1. SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk—Average of high and 
low Thursday prices of Kansai Best No. 1 (Journal of Commerce). Spindles— 
Per cent. of available machine hours operated (Silk Association of America). 
Wholesale sales of silk (N. Y.) adjusted for seasonal variation (N. Y. Federal 
Reserve Bank). Average 1922-1925 = 100 for all indexes. 


—— 
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wholesale sales represent percentages of the aver- 
age during the four years, 1922-25. The state- 
ment shows that the total visible supply at Yoko- 
hama and in this country is 5,000 bales larger 
than a year ago, while spindle activity and sales 
are appreciably smaller. 

One of the outstanding facts about the silk 
situation continues to be the high level of deliv- 
eries in comparison with the activity of spindles 
and looms. The percentage of spindle hours 
active in April was 79.7%. This compares with 
a percentage of 82.9 a year ago, and the decline 
from last year was even greater during the earlier 
months. Again, broad loom activity in April 
registered 86.4% hours active, in comparison with 
84% in the same month last year and in the 
earlier months of this year have been consider- 
ably lower than in 1926. On the other hand, 
deliveries in April were far greater than a year 
ago and the same continued true in May. 
Since deliveries have gained while spindle activ- 
ity and loom activity have decreased, the ques- 
tion arises, what has become of the deliveries? 
Where is the silk going? Is there any prospect 
of such an increase in demand as to warrant 
the heavy deliveries? Such a ratio of deliveries 
to spindles has not existed since July, 1922. It 
Either spindles 
must gain in activity or deliveries must fall off. 


cannot continue indefinitely. 


Po put the thing another way, sales of silk 
textiles during the season to date have been very 
unsatisfactory. [ven with prices so low. that 
profits are slight or absent, the volume of business 
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has been small and stocks in some cases have 
been troublesome, requiring liquidation. Under 
the circumstances what is to become of the large 
shipments from Japan and the heavy deliveries? 
The large volume of the hosiery business doubt- 
less accounts for part of the supply, but, in view 
of recent troubles in that branch of the trade, it 
seems impossible that it can explain the whole 
discrepancy. 

Outlook for Lower Prices This Summer 

Wholesale sales of silk in New York during 
April fell to the lowest point since the bad month 
of June, 1924, due allowance being made for the 
seasonal factor. They were much below the 
average of the last five years. Even allowing 
for the lower prices, it is indicated that the yard- 
age could have been no larger than a year ago. 

As shown in the accompanying chart, however, 
spindle activity continues relatively high in com- 
parison with sales. The per cent of hours active 
declined in April to the lowest point since June, 
1925, but even so, was above the average relation- 
ship to sales. 

\ccordingly, the price of raw silk averaged 
lower in May. For example, Kansai Best No. 1 
to Extra averaged $5.54 against $5.61 in April, 
and $5.79 a year ago. May was the second month 
to show a decline in the average. The May 
figure was the lowest since July, 1924, which it 
will be noted agrees with the fact that wholesale 
sales were the lowest since about that same date. 

We conclude that, while the data on which we 
must base our reasoning are all too old, there is 
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no ground for any sustained advance in silk prices 
and that the chances favor a setback to still lower 
levels. 

Much the same is to be said if we consider 
the relation of loom activity to wholesale sales. 
Looms are relatively more active than the level 
of sales would justify. The situation in recent 
months has been similar to that in the early 
months of 1926, when silk prices declined much 
more rapidly than they have in April and May 
this year. Over-production of silk goods is 
clearly indicated and any unbiased survey of the 
silk goods market would show that the prices of 
standard lines have fallen during the last three 
months. 

Our whole analysis leads to the conclusion 
that the price of raw silk is likely to work a 
little lower during the early summer. In view 
of the statistical position, however, and particu- 
larly the higher prices for raw cotton and cotton 
goods, it does not seem probable that any de- 
cline will be at all drastic. Moreover, we think 
the prospects for improvement in business in 
the fall are sufficiently good to create some 
probability that the markets will strengthen 
again at that time. 

Incidentally, we note that the markets for silk 
yarns should hold somewhat better than those for 
the raw material. Loom activity has for two 
months has been sustained at a level which is 
relatively high in comparison with that of 
spindles. This should cause a relatively good 
demand for the semi-finished material. 





Dun - aaa . ar 
Program for Outerwear Men 
Business and Pleasure Blend at 
Executive Secretary Gordon has 4:00 p.m 
announced the final program for the 
convention of the National Knitted 


Outerwear 


Titelman, Ch'm., and Messrs. Grieve, 

Baron, Friedenthal, F. Keller 
Werchandisng: M.S. Ely, Ch’'m., and ae 
; = ; Messrs. Davies, Fishel, L. S. Michel 
Atlantic City Meeting son, Lichtenstein, Wyner. 
Vominating: A. S. Waltz 

felder, Ch’m., and Messrs. Friedlan- 

der, Castle, Keller, Sichel, Brine. 
Trade Practices: O. W. Fishel, Ch’'m., 
\ssociation on June 23 and Messrs. Tieffenbronner, London, 
and 24 at the Hotel Ambassador, At Cormack, Stouman, Smith. 


Lawrence & Co’s. Export Manager 
Honored by Club 
Che annual meeting for the election 
of officers of the Export Managers’ 
Club was held on June 14 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 
The following officers were named: 


Filsinger Heads Export Club Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States for the Export Managers’ Club 
ot New York, and for the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of the Near 
East, Constantinople. In 1925 he 
was delegate of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men to the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce meeting 
at Brussels, at which meeting he 


B. Filsinger, Lawrence 


+:00 p.m.— Swim  Meet—TI \mbas- . . 
(ity z ee « mDa 
lantic ty, N. J M : P 1 President, E. 
te ; Se a sador Poo er es 
Uhe si points of the busine . “Demonstrating the proper use of & Co.; Ist Vice-President, R. L. 
sions will take place on Friday, knitted swimming suits.” This is an Bracken, Millers Falls Co.; 2nd Vice- 


when the election of officers, the com 


mittee reports, and the consideration 


‘ 7-00 
of next year’s program will come up. ps0 


The three featured activities have to 
do with tariff and legislation, tech Address 
nical research with improvement of 
manufacturing standards, and mer 


chandising problems 


9:30 p.m 
There is plenty ol splendid ente! 
tainment, including a swimming meet 
1 oot 8:00 % 
on Thursday afternoon and a “Night aes 
1:90 a.m 


\t Monte Carlo” on Thursday even- Finance 


ing atter the banquet. One oft the 
most interesting teatures of the con 


vention is expected to be the banquet 


In tl 


mendations 
Membership Committee Report.—John 
\. Sand, Jr 


exhibition by a team of young 
women 


Vinth Innual Banquet 


Embassy Salon 
loastmaster: D. I 


Byrnes 


by W. L. Churchill: “Manu 


tacturing for Profit vs. Manufactur- 
ing tor Volume.” 


In Evening at Monte Carl 
1¢ Pompeiian Room 
FRIDAY, June 24 

Breakfast—Embassy Salon 

First Session: 

Committee Report and Recom- 
Daniel Rheinauer 


E Merchandising Committee Report 
address by W | Churchill His sub Sa, 
ject is “Manufacturing for Profit vs Nominating Committee Report—A. S. 
Manutacturing for Volume.” His Waltztelder 


1] : 12:30 p.m 
address will wind up with a question I 


and answer class. Reservations indi 


\ddress 


cate a very heavy attendance 


The following is the program: 


THURSDAY, June 23 


2:00 p.m 


10-12 a. m.—Registration and Reception report 
12 :30 p. m.—Opening Lunel Embassy ho 
Salon D 

President's Annual Report tions 
Treasurer's Report at 
Secretary's Report VA 
Introduction of Resolutions 

2:15 p.m.—Committee Meetings port 
Finance Committee D Rheimauer, \ddress 


Ch’'m., and Messrs. Frankel, Levy, 
Castle, Bergman, Brine 

Ways and Means: Wm. Portner, Ch'm., Wm 
and Messrs. Phoenix, Waitztelder, 
Sampliner, Wyner. 

Technical and Standardization \ 


Technic: 


Luncheon—Embassy Salon 


\ward of Monte Carlo Prizes. 


by John Fisler, President, 


National Association of Worsted and 
Woolen Spinners 


Second Session: 
il - Standardization Committee 
\. Titelman 


‘echnical Research Problems. 
2. Standard Government Specifica 


ontainer Research Work (by 
Good ) 


Tariff and Legislation Committee Re- 


J 35 Phoenix 
by Arthur Faubel, Secretary, 


\merican Tariff League. 
Ways and Means Committee Report— 


Portner 


Election Announcements 
Amendment to Constitution 
Adjournment. 


President, A. M. Hamilton, American 
Locomotive Sales Co.; Treasurer, C. 
EK. Thomas, U. S. Steel Products Co. ; 
Secretary, O. O. Gallup, The Ohlen- 
Bishop Co. 

Directors were chosen as follows: 
M. C. Simons, Scranton Lace Co.; J. 
S. Wolf, Standard Varnish Works; 
\ de Castro, Parke Davis Co.; Van 
Ness Philip, Radio Corporation of 
America; C. <A. Richards, C. A. 
Richards, Inc. 

Mr. Filsinger, the new president of 
the Export Managers’ Club, is chair- 
man of the Export Committee of the 
\ssociation of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York; a trade advisor 
ot the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil of the New England Export Club 
of Boston: a member of the Foreign 
Trade Committee of the Merchants 
\ssociation of New York: of the 
Joint Committee of the Merchants As- 
sociation for Cooperation between 
Consuls and Shippers; of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Boston Export 
Round Table; of the Foreign Credits 
Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Credit Men, as also of 
the Foreign Trade Forum Committee 
of the same association; of the Com- 
mittee on Export Advertising of the 
American Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


Export 


He is National Counsellor to the 


initiated a movement for international 
cooperation on all matters relating to 
credit. 

Mr. Filsinger is the author of vari- 
ous books on exporting, including 
“Exporting to Latin America,” “Com- 
mercial Travelers Guide to Latin 
America,” etc. 

Southern Wholesalers Meet 

The Southern Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association held its 16th annual con- 
vention at Virginia Beach, Va., on 
June 14, 15 and 16. A large attend 
ance was noted and several prominent 
figures from the primary market were 
present. 

Norman Johnson, secretary, in the 
course of his address said “Calling 
yourselves wholesalers, does not make 
you wholesalers. If a mill places con- 
fidence in vou enough to confine lines 
to you, it is up to you to give 100% 
support in return. 

Clarence G. King, president, urged 
support for the Cooperative Mer- 
chandising-Advertising campaign and 
the association went on record as 
favoring the plan proposed. 

S. .M. Bond, of Root & McBride 
Co., Cleveland, in his address said that 
it would cost mills 10% more to sell 
direct to retailers. 


Long Lake Light & Power Co., 
Long Lake, N. Y., has been granted per- 
mission to construct a new hydro-electric 
power plant in Hamilton county which 
will benefit textile interests in that section. 
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Editors 
Charles H. Clark 


Vernon E. Carroll 


Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolf 





Research In Controversy 


HEN we reprinted two weeks ago an 

article by M. D. C. Crawford, arraign- 
ing the textile industry for its lack of exact 
scientific knowledge of basic principles of 
production, and for its failure to engage in 
systematic technical research of a pure and 
applied character, we did so in the belief that 
the lesson that the author sought to drive 
home was needed by the industry and was 
hased upon facts generally accepted by textile 
experts and by scientists conversant with 
textile conditions. However, certain of Mr. 
Crawford’s premises and conclusions are con- 
troverted by C. E. Mead, manager of the 
Cotton Research Co., one of the industry’s 
few research organizations, and his reply is 
printed in another column. 

Naturally, we do not believe with Mr. Mead 
that the Crawford article is likely to harm the 
industry or it would not have been reprinted 
in these columns. Mr. Crawford and Mr. 
Mead are in agreement as to basic principles 
of production being virtually the same as they 
were 150 years but Mr. Mead thinks 
that Mr. Crawford makes a serious error in 
overlooking the amount of study and research 
which has been devoted to the improvement of 
the systems of production since then. When, 
however, he refers to the records of the patent 
office and the work of our textile schools and 
the National Cotton Manu- 
facturers as illustrating the progress of the 
industry in research he merely proves Mr. 
Crawford’s contention, for in these records 
will be found little evidence of systematic, 
scientific research of a 
character. 

It is quite true, as Mr. Mead contends, that 
there is no single large manufacturing industry 
in which the product “is produced as cheaply, 
as efficiently, and with as little expenditure of 
human labor as in the cotton industry,” but 
he neglects to state that this is the result 
largely of try-and-reject methods covering a 
period of 150 years, while there are several 


1 
| 


large industries in this country, notably the 
electrical and automobile industries, which 
within little more than a quarter of a century 
have attained equal efficiency through the ap- 
plication of scientific methods and research. 


ago, 


Association of 


pure or applied 


Mr. Mead also begs the question to the ex- 
tent that the textile industry of this country 
is concerned, when he points to the work of 
the British textile industry research associa- 
tions as proof of the fact that the entire 
textile industry is not satisfied that the ultimate 
in processes and machinery has been attained. 
oth of these gentlemen are well aware that 
l'nglish and German textile manufacturers 
have the jump on this country in systematic 
technical research work, and that, unless we 
engage in similar systematic effort, it will be 
only a question of time before the future of 
the industry in this country will be menaced 
by some important discovery resulting abroad. 
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30th of these controversialists are well 
aware that the textile industry of this country 
has comparatively little to learn of the in- 
dustry as practically conducted in foreign 
countries, and both probably will agree that 
one of our greatest needs is the stimulation 
of growing interest in this country in system- 
atic scientific research of pure and applied 


character. Merchandising research may be 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Fair current of orders 
passing but generally quieter than in May. 
Unfilled orders on June 1, 20% greater 
than on May 1 and were equal to 10 
weeks’ production at the May rate. Gray 
goods are strong, scarce at spot and there 
is little evidence of second-hand _ liquida- 
tion after the advance. Colored 
are well under order and delivery. 

Wool Goods: Agents are still facing 
problems and will meet with manufacturers 
in New York on June 23 with hopes for 
worthwhile action. Cooperation, recogni- 
tion of the soundness of figuring profit 
into selling prices, stability and a clearer 
picture of distributors’ 
elements. Current 
starting late because of continued 
weather. Outerwear yarns firmer and 
more active; weaving qualities unchanged. 

Knit Goods Markets: Mild weather has 
given impetus to sale of balbriggan under 
wear to the disadvantage of nainsook lines, 
which await higher temperatures. In fall 
weights, underwear is trending up in 
price despite buyers’ objections. Hosiery 
is without change and quiet. Mills are 
catching up with delivery schedules. 

Silk Markets: Retail and cutting trades 
rather quiet. Slight gain, however, over 
previous weeks due to better weather. Re 
tailers seek bargains in prints and_ plain 
goods, but find no quantities. Satins loom 
big and jobbers are rushing mills for gray 
goods. Production curtailed in 
directions but new looms are 
mounted with satins. Raw silk weak. 


goods 


needs are needed 
garment *retailing is 


cool 


sey eral 
being 





the more pressing of the two objectives at the 
moment, but the results of 
research cannot be made permanent unless 
backed up by successful production research. 


successful sales 


In fact, sales research and the development of 
new textiles and 


finishes, and new uses for 
oid textiles, leads inevitably and immediately 
to scientific production research. 

i a 


Prayer, Chemicals or “Bob White” 
_ exhaustive research the Chemical 

Warfare Service has decided that, of 
1,000 possible poisons and poisonous mixtures 
tested, only five offer commercial possibilities 
for control of the cotton boll weevil. These 
are sodium fluosilicate, barium fluosilicate, a 
special calcium arsenate, barium fluoride and 
crvolite. “It was thought” says the progress 
report, “that if calcium arsenate could be made 
more pleasing to the weevil’s taste the weevil 
might ingest more of the poison, thus increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the calcium arsenate, 
but no conclusive results were obtained.” 
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We Believe 
Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 


In the 


Coincident with the publication of the results 


of this research comes the report from the 
U. S. Bureau of Entomology that greater 


survival of the boll weevil was recorded prior 
to May 1 at all but four of the thirteen co- 
operating stations. This emphasizes the fact 
that last season’s comparative freedom from 
boll weevil ravages was only temporary, and 
that it is highly important that every possible 
method of control and 
availed of. 

Several 


extermination be 


English clergyman 
suggested that the South indulge in a week of 
prayer for the extermination of the weevil, 
and TextTiLe Wortp’s amendment that this be 
timed at the end of the cotton season and ac- 
companied by the clearing up and burning of 
all trash in the fields was adopted by the 
Governor of South Carolina with gratifying 
results. 


vears ago an 


Chemicals, and prayer augmented by works, 
unquestionably are effective in controlling the 
weevil, but involve large expense, time and 
labor. 
natural 


Strange as it may seem the only known 
enemy of the boll 
whose labor costs nothing, receives little en- 
couragement in the South; we refer to the 
Job White.” A Federal law creat- 
ing a “closed season” for at least five years 


weevil, and one 


quail, or “ 


on “Bob White” probably would prove more 
effective in controlling the boll weevil than all 


the chemicals and chemical research, or than 
praver with works. Why not give “Bob 
White” a chance ? 


Three S’s 


td is a favorite statement of a prominent 
factor in the wool goods selling trade that 
three S's play an important part in the sale 
of wool letters, 
according to this individual's interpretation, 


manufactures. These three 
stand for salesmanship, styling and_ service. 
We are not certain that they are named in 
the order of importance in this seller’s mind, 
but no one can doubt their potency in the dis- 
tributing market 

\ll too little attention is being paid to the 
art of salesmanship in the wool goods field. 
columns 
the training which formerly was so import- 


\s has been pointed out in these 
ant to the embryo salesman has apparently 
into the discard. This condi- 
tion may have come about or been intensified 


been thrown 


as a result of the war and subsequent trade 


developments. It was easy during — this 


‘period to sell goods and no special fitness for 


the position of salesmen or experience in the 
art was considered. But 
competitive conditions the 


with increasingly 
increasing neces- 
sity for proper representation of lines 1s com- 
ing to be recognized more and more. If the 
clothier and the cutter can build up a success- 
ful business year after year in spite of con- 
ditions which are ruinous to the manufac- 
turer the fault must be either with the pro- 
ducer or with the merchandiser and we offer 
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the belief that all too frequently the trouble 
can be laid at the door of the latter. Manu- 
facturing profits are frequently offset by 
losses in the distributing end and a certain 
proportion of these losses are undoubtedly 
due to lack of courage and backbone to de- 
mand prices which will show a profit, or to 
unskilled handling of the buyer by inexperi- 
enced or unintelligent representatives of the 
selling house. 

Styling is a subject which has or should 
have a prominent part in the manufacture 
and distribution of all classes of textiles. 
Never was this more true than it is to-day 
and the application of the truth to the woolen 
and worsted industry is very important. Cur- 
rent criticism in the local selling market is 
loud and widespread regarding the practice 
of copying competitors’ syles. This is no new 
evil, but in a restricted market it seems to 
assume larger proportions than ordinarily. It 
must be admitted that many responsible for 
the production and sale of fabrics possess no 
inherent ability to originate and are depend- 
ent upon the successes that appear from sea- 
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son to season which they boldly appropriate 
without permission. Such a practice can best 
be stamped out by putting a premium on style 
originality and by stressing the unethical ele- 
ments which comprise such attempts at pirat- 
ing either by the buyer or the seller. 

Of course, service must occupy an import- 
ant place in the selling organization’s activity 
if it is hoped to build up an enduring position 
of prominence in the field. Too often it is 
said that the buyer does not appreciate this 
feature in purchasing his materials and that 
price is the sole question with him. While 
there may be a certain amount of truth in this 
statement we are inclined to feel that the 
house which will cooperate with the trade and 
gain a reputation therefor is bound to forge 
ahead as against its competitor who pur- 
sues arbitrary methods and gives little heed 
to the requirements of his clientele. 

Sut admitting the prime importance of the 
three S’s in the woolen and worsted industry, 
other requisites of success must be considered. 
Not the least important is the question of 
intelligent and scientific costs, based on reali- 
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ties instead of theories in production. This 
leads to the naming of prices which will mean 
a safe margin of profit and the refusal to 
consider quotations which are dangerousl\ 
near the border line between profit and loss 
This matter will undoubtedly receive seriou: 
and careful consideration at the scheduled 
meeting of wool manufacturers called fo: 
next Thursday. Nothing more valuable could 
be accomplished by such a gathering than a 
determination to name prices for another sea 
son which will yield a fair profit to the manu 
facturer. Then with intelligent salesmanshi; 
on properly styled merchandise and recogni 
tion of the importance of cooperation with 
the trade, both the manufacturing and the dis 
tributing division of the industry will have a 
better basis for successful conduct of business 
It is encouraging that many are beginning to 
feel much good can come from this confer 
ence and from others of similar character and 
are adopting a more hopeful attitude with re 
gard to the possibilities of the near future. 
It is to be hoped the expectations of these 
optimists will be fully realized. 





A Research Controversy 
Tends to Emphasize Need of Tex- || 
tile Research in This Country 
C. E. Mead, manager of the Cotton 
Research Co., takes 
issue in the Daily News Record with 
an article by M. D. C. 


Boston, Mass., 


Crawtord on 


the need of textile research that was “Mr. Crawford states that evidently 


reprinted in part in these columns the 
June 4, Mr. Mead’s statement is in 
large part as follows: 

“Having been for the past several 
years engaged in textile research and 
therefore having some interest in the 


evidence 
mistaken 
England 





UNDERWEAR MEN MEET 

The semi-annual meeting of the 
Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
| facturers was held in Utiea, N. Y., 

on June 16 and 17. A progressive 

program was arranged and details 
| of the meeting will be given in 
| these columns in our next issue. 





entire textile industry is_ sat 
ishied that 


I mate in process and machinery. 


I need only state that in 
the 


the fundamental 


changed. 


have reached the ulti- 
i. here the recent 


he is misinformed or 


British Cotton  In- 


changed since 1775 then undoubtedly 
principles of the 
manufacturing processes would have 


“In the cotton industry the chief 
opportunity for research is in the ap- 
plication of the product to new com- 
mercial uses which are developing as 
other industries develop. This has un- 
doubtedly not received sufficient atten- 
tion from the manufacturers, but even 
formation of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute indicates that 
the matter has not been overlooked. 


Synthetic Fiber Industry 


To Push Textile Exports 


Dept. of Commerce Sends Trained 
Men to Foreign Posts 

Wasuincton, D. C—A corps ot 
textile export trade emissaries soon 
will be mobilized by the Department 
of Commerce for service in Europe, 
Asia and South America. It is ex 
pected that the members of this expe- 
ditionary force will leave for their 
posts Sept. 1, ready to take and to 
hold for American textiles every open- 
ing in their respective sectors of the 
world market. 


textile industry as well as some small 
degree of knowledge concerning its 
history and problems, I cannot refrain 
from commenting upon Mr. Craw- 
ford’s article. 

“In the first place it appears to me 
that the article is in no way calcu- 
lated to aid the industry. By the lay- 
man who is unacquainted with tex 
tile manufacture it will be regarded 
as a serious indictment of the in 
dustry, while from the textile manu- 
facturer himself it will receive the 
scant attention which it deserves. 
Research Overlooked 
“Mr. Crawford points out with 
truth that the system of production in 
the textile mills is virtually the same 
as when the first power mill was built 
in 1775, but this in itself is no reflec- 
tion on the industry. The error is in 
overlooking the amount of study and 
research which has been devoted to the 
improvement of the system. I would 
suggest that Mr. Crawford examine 
the records of the Patent Office and I 
believe that he will find that the num- 
ber of patents having to do with tex- 
tile processes far exceeds those having 
to do with any other single field of 
industry. 

“IT would also suggest that Mr. 
Crawford himself with 
what is being done and has been done 
by the several textile schools of the 
country as well as by the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


familiarize 


dustry Research Association has sup- 
ported a research staff of approxi- 
mately 100 persons the past IO years, 
while in this country at least one 
group of manufacturers has supported 
a research staff of 20 persons for 
nearly the same length of time. 
Most Efficient Industry 

“I should like to ask Mr. Crawford 
to name a single large manufacturing 
industry in which the product is pro- 
duced as cheaply, as efficiently, and 
with as little expenditure of human 
labor as in the average cotton mill. 

“Mr. Crawford asks whether the 
principles of manufacture are as un- 
changing as the laws of mathematics, 
and I think that this may safely be 
answered in the affirmative. The prin- 
ciples of the manufacturing processes 
depend upon the laws of physics and 
this being so, the processes must be 
fitted to the physical characteristics 
of the cotton fiber. If the cotton had 


“Mr. Crawford has neglected to 
mention what is today the greatest 
single development in the textile indus- 
try, the creation of a new industry, 
namely, that of artificial silk manu- 
facture. We have only to look back 
10 years to realize that ultimately the 
natural fibers now used in the textile 
industry will be largely replaced by a 
new synthetic fiber which can eventu- 
ally be produced cheaper and more 
efficiently, and which will prove more 
suitable for textile purposes. When 
such a fiber comes, new principles of 
manufacture will come with it. Just 
as in the other industries when new 
human wants have been felt, new raw 
materials and new products have been 
developed. 

“In closing, I cannot help feeling 
it unfortunate that so much promin- 
ence should have been given to an 
article which discloses such incomplete 
knowledge of the facts.” 





- ‘TEXTILE CALENDAR 


National Knitted Outerwear 


New York, July 18-23, 1927. 


26—Oct. 1, 1927. 





1928. 
eee 


: Association, 
Ambassador, Atlantic City, N. J., June 23-24, 1927. 


Annual Convention, Hotel 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina, 21st Annual Meet- 
ing, Grove Park Inn., Asheville, N. C., June 24-25, 1927. 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, Annual Meeting, 


Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., July 1-2, 1927. 
Second Annual Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Waldorf-Astoria, 


Chemical Industries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, Sept. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 





Hiram T. Nones, the assistant 
chief of the Textile Division, Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
will be appointed trade commissioner 
and assigned to India for the purpose 
of promoting the demand for Ameri- 
can cotton goods in that great import 
market. 

Mr. Nones has served at Textile 
Division headquarters in Washington 
since April 1, 1925, and is an author- 
ity on rayon. 

William D. Mann will return to 
Alexandria, Egypt, as an assistant 
trade commissioner, specializing in 
textiles. His territory will be ex- 
tended later to include Syria and 
Palestine. Mr, Mann has had previ- 
ous service in Egypt, having occupied 
the post of assistant trade commis- 
sioner there for a period of three 
years. He has been attached to the 
staff of the Textile Division in Wash- 
ington during the last year. 

The Commerce Department will as- 
sign a third textile specialist as assist- 
ant trade commissioner to Singapore 
for the purpose of promoting the 
market for American goods in the 
Straits settlements, Malaya, Nether- 
lands East Indies, Indo-China and 
Siam. The Commerce Department is 
expected to announce the appointee to 
this post in the near future. 

To provide American textile manu 
facturers with a contact in the Eur 

(Continued on page 104) 
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J. C. Webb, president, has been serv- 

ge as manager of the Eno Cotton Mills, 
Hillsboro, N. C., since the death of 
James H. Webb, secretary and treasurer, 
several weeks ago. While there has been 

) announcement to this effect it is prob- 
able that President Webb will continue 
as active manager of the business. 


Arthur H. Lowe has succeeded War- 
ner M. Allen as treasurer of the Helena 
(Ark.) Cotton Mill of the Delta Land 
Lo. 

J. H. Grenville Gilbert, treasurer of 
the George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, 
Mass., and Mrs. Gilbert sailed from 
Boston this week for several weeks’ 
stay in Wales. 

Joseph B. Jamieson, of the J. B. 
Jamieson Co., cotton yarns, Boston, 
Mass., returned last week from his 
usual winter sojourn in the Hawaiian 
Islands. His stay each year is gradually 
lengthening and this time covered 
nearly five months. 

M. Whitin Whittall, son of Matthew 
P. Whittall, president and treasurer of 
the M. J. Whittall Associates, Worces- 
ter, Mass., dedicated the new landing 
field of the Worcester Airport, Inc., on 
Brigham Hill, North Grafton, Mass., on 
June 13 when he landed in his new Waco 
biplane from Hartford, Conn. 

Charles Henry Norcross has resigned 
his position as president of the D. T. 
Dudley & Son Co., Wilkinsonville, Mass., 
shuttle manufacturers, after 52 years of 
continuous service at the plant, and plans 
to take a rest. He had been president 
since 1893 when the firm was incorpo- 
rated. Mr. Norcross will be 77 years 
old on August 13. 


Royal Brown, export manager of the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore- 
gon, attended the National Foreign Trade 
convention held in Detroit late in May. 
Mr. Brown has built up a_ successful 
foreign market for the Jantzen line since 
this firm entered the foreign field three 
years ago. The second year the expan- 
sion was 225% and the last year during 
the first eight months it was 525%. The 
largest buyer of the Jantzen lines is Ar- 
gentina. 

Merle Bell, president and treasurer of 
the Bell Co., Worcester, Mass., and 
Miss Frances Gordon, daughter of Al- 
bert A. Gordon, superintendent of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, of 
that city, are to be married at the home 
of the bride on June 23. 


Ralph P. Day, son of Charles F. Day, 
proprietor of the Ramshorn Mills, West 
Millbury, Mass., and Miss Dorothy 
Marble, Millbury, will be married on 
June 29, 

Frederic William Howe, Jr., son of 
Frederic W. Howe, vice president in 
charge of the Providence (R. I.) plant 
{ the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., and Miss 
Mary Fessenden Washburn, Providence, 
were married in St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church, Providence, on June 11. They 
will make their home in Worcester on 


+} 


their return from a European trip. 


Frank Washington, general manager 
f the Ludlow Jute Co., Ltd., Calcutta, 
India, a subsidiary of the Ludlow 
(Mass.) Mfg. Associates, who is home on 
leave of absence, was the principal 
speaker at the first annual meeting and 
banquet of the Ludlow Textile School 


Alumni which was held at the Highland 
Hotel, Springfield, Mass., on June 11.This 
was the first reunion since the discon- 
tinuance of the school in 1914. Fred L. 
Hunn, the last director of the school, 
was toastmaster. The alumni association 
elected the following officers: President, 
Gustave Hubach; vice president, Joseph 
Tourivilli; secretary, Wilfred J. Lange 
vin; treasurer, David Webster, Jr. 


C. E. Buek has resigned as treasurer 
of the Nick-A-Jack Mills, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


L. P. White has succeeded Oscar 
Waldkirch as treasurer of the Warioto 
Cotton Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 

Brackett Parsons, assistant treasurer, 
Ipswich (Mass.) Mills, is in France on 
a business trip and is not expected to 
return until Aug. 1. 


Hosiery 


Duncan Ferguson has resigned his 
position as agent for the Slater Co., 
Inc., Webster, Mass., effective on July 
1. Mr. Ferguson has been connected 
with the East Webster mill of the 
Slaters for 27 years, starting in as a 
mill hand and rising to superintendent 
and then agent as well as having been 
elected a director of S. Slater & Sons, 
Inc. He has made no plans for the 
future. 


Gardner Sanford has been appointed 
manager of industrial relations of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., and has been suc 
ceeded as advertising manager by Ruth 
Fletcher Garland. Both appointments 
represent advancement. 


William J. Kerwin, superintendent of 
the Beacon Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., has tendered his resignation 
after having been connected with the 
Beacon mill for 22 years. His son, 
William J. Kerwin, Jr., has also re- 
signed as assistant superintendent. 


W. A. Hope, formerly superintendent 
of the Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rocking- 
ham, N. C., now holds a similar posi- 
tion with the Great Falls Mfg. Co., of 
the same place. 


Wm. Ingraham has taken the position 
as superintendent of the Paton Mfg. 


Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada. 
Mr. Ingraham comes from Norwich, 
Conn. 


W. B. Anderson, manager of the 
Barber-Colman Co., Framingham, Mass., 
was recently elected president of the 
Rotary Club of that town. 


B. M. Bradley now holds the position 
of superintendent of the Beaver Cotton 
Mills, Middleton, Ga. 


D. O. Bryant has taken a position as 
superintendent of the Roswell (Ga.) 
Mills. 


J. A. Brandon, of Fingerville, S. C., 
has become superintendent of the Ent- 
wistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 

T. H. Floyd is now superintendent of 
the Tallassee (Ala.) Mills of the Mt. 
Vernon Woodberry Mills. 


G. A. Bradley, superintendent of the 
Jewell (Ga.) Cotton Mills Co., has re- 
signed that position. 


Thomas H. McKown has resigned as 
superintendent of the Franklin Hosiery 
Mills, Winchester, Tenn. 





Arthur Herron, who has been associated 
with the Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, 


Mass., for several years, and has 
recently taken a position as assistant 
general manager of the New York Mills 
Corp., at New York Mills, N. Y. 


tendent of the Dalla-Noval 
Dallas, Ga. 


E. D. Estes is now superintendent of 
the Unity Cotton Mills, La Grange, Ga. 

John H. Barnes, Jr., has succeeded 
John Tumlin as superintendent of the 
Fuller Hosiery Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

W. P. O’Pry has taken a position as 
night superintendent of the Helena 
(Ark.) Cotton Mills of the Delta Land 
Co. 

E. W. Sharp now holds the position 
of assistant superintendent of the Kilby 
Cotton Mills, Montgomery, Ala. 

F. Kenneth Sawyer has been appointed 
sales agent for the American Steel & 
Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., succeeding 
Frank O. Howard, transferred to But- 
faio, N:. ¥. Mr. 
Arlington, Mass. 


Lawrence J. Cavanaugh, Jr., manager 
of the New York office of the American 
Braiding Co., Holyoke, Mass., and Miss 
Helen M. O'Connell, Holyoke, were mar- 
ried in the Holy Rosary Church, Hol- 
yoke, on June 6. Their honeymoon is a 
motor trip in the Adirondacks. 


Yarn Mills, 


Sawyer comes from 


William Voight, chemist for the Slater 
Co., Inc., Webster, Mass., and Miss Mil- 
dred Sward, North Grosvenor Dale, 
Conn., were married in the Swedish 
Lutheran Church, North Grosvenor 
Dale on June 11. 


D. F. Clark is now overseer of carding 
at the Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills. 


Patrick O’Neill has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of carding for the Wales 
(Mass.) Woolen Mill. 


J. H. Davenport has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Ken- 
wood Mills, Corinna, Me. Mr. Daven- 
port comes from Camden, Maine. 


Edward J. Townsend, superintendent 
of the Wilton weaving department of the 


C. T. Christian has become superin- Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, 


N. Y., sailed on May 28 from Montreal 
for his first extended vacation in 36 years 
of continuous service and his first return 
to his motherland, England. 
joy five weeks of 

friends and relatives. 


He will en- 
travel and visiting 

J. P. McGraw has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving in the Avondale Mills, 
Birmingham, Ala., to become superin- 
tendent for the Lowe Mfg. Co., Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 


G. W. Chaney, for about seven years 
overseer of the weaving and cloth rooms 
at the Nokomis Cotton Mills, Lexington, 
N. C., has accepted a position with the 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., 
Draper, N. C. 

Joseph H. Ridings has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
FE. E. Hilliard Co., Buckland, Conn. Mr. 
Ridings comes from Rochester, N. H. 

Dunean Textile Club, composed of 
overseers and other mill workers of 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., held its 
quarterly social recently. E. A. Franks, 
superintendent of the mills, was toast- 
master. §S. M. McDaniel, of the supply 
department, is president of the organiza- 
tion. P. C. Cothran, Greenville attor- 
ney, delivered the principal 
Around 135 men and 
present. 


address. 
women were 


W. M. Grier and Mrs. Grier directors 
of community activities for the Woodside 
Cotton Mills Co., Greenville, S. C., have 
left for Wildwood Park, summer play- 
ground of the Woodside company, in the 
mountains of upper Greenville county. 
Mr. and Mrs. Grier will remain on the 
property during the entire summer, hav- 
ing general charge of all activities. 

J. Paul Geddes, for the last 55 years 
an overseer of weaving with the Ameri- 
can Wooten Co., and assigned to the 
Wood Worsted Mill, Lawrence, Mass., 
since its erection in 1906, retired from ac- 
tive work on May 31. Mr. Geddes cele- 
brated his 70th birthday May 30. 


J. C. Boyce has been appointed over- 
seer of weaving at No. 1, 2 and 3 of the 
Pelzer (S. C.) Mfg. Co., New England- 
Southern Mills. 

J. J. Caldwell has resigned as over- 
seer of No. 4 weaving of the Pelzer (S. 
C.) Mfg. Co. (New England-Southern 
Mills) to accept a similar position with 
the Graniteville Mfg. Co., Warrenville, 
S.<. 

T. C. Snipes has been transferred to 
the position of overseer of weaving No. 
4 at the Pelzer (S. C.) Mfg. Co., (New 
England-Southern Mills.) 


John Baker has resigned as_ night 
overseer of spinning at the Eureka Cot- 
ton Mills, Chester, S. C. 


Fred T. Snowling, overseer of dyeing 
at the Glenark Mill of the Uxbridge 
(Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., Woonsocket, 
R. I., has been transferred to the Ux- 
bridge mill. 


Elwood Ward has taken the position 
as overseer of weaving for the E. E. 
Hilliard Co., Buckland, Conn. He was 
formerly employed at Reading, Pa. 

O. C. Killian has resigned as overseer 
of winding and weaving for the Winns- 
boro (S. C.) Mills and accepted a position 
as overseer of weaving in the Loray 
Division of the Manville Jenckes Co., 
Gastonia, N. C. 








Preventing the Drawing of Yarn by One Knitting 


Needle from Another 


Methods Practiced and Proposed—Holding 
Down the Web Holders—Thick Web Holders 


By M. C. Miller, M.E.* 


NOTHER 


of accuracy in 


point 
web-holder 


very necessary 
construction and mounting is 
that the web holder should be 
so held down at the time of the 
ing of the needles that it will not rise 


ris- 


through the action of the fabric under 





Fig. 76. Inner Ring Hold-Down 
its nib. A common construction of 


that shown 


ring a 1s 


web-holder ho!d-down is 


in Fig. 76, in which a steel 


placed under the projection b of the 


throat ring c which is slotted to re 
ceive the bifurcated ends of the web 
holders, the lower bifurcated end d 


being held from rising by the ring a. 

If there is any space between the 
underside of the ring a and the top 
of the bifurcated end of the web hold- 
ers, the exact period in which the web 
holders take up the slack pre- 
sented to them by the rising needles 
will be variable, unless the web hold 


will 


ers are very free in their slots; and 
even then a bent web holder will 
cause a sinker or web-holder streak. 


Varied knitting will result if the sur- 
face of the throat ring that is in con 
tact with the top line of the ring a 
is not absolutely parallel to the line e 
of the top of the throat upon 
which the lower surfaces of the web 
rest. A 
struction of hold-down is that shown 


ring 


holders more desirable con- 


in Fig. 77, which can be easily made 
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the ninth of the series, ‘‘Principles of Knit Fabric 
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Fig. 77. Outer Ring Hold-Down 


(30) 





adjustable and by 
hardened steel. 


Thick Web Holders 

The reason for having the 
holders go inwardly as the needles rise 
is not only to take up the slack of 
the yarn kinked just previously, but 
is also to force beyond the back line 
ot the rising hooks of the needles the 
preceding loop-head d, as shown in 
Fig. 54 (TExtTILE Wor tp, Sept. 18, 
1920). 


preference be of 


web 


As can readily be seen in this 
figure, this loop-head is acted upon by 
web holder in a very 
indirect manner; and, as a matter of 
fact, if the web holders are not quite 
free enough in their slots to wabble 
sideways and if no other means is 
provided to draw the fabric and there 
by this loop-head toward the back of 
the needles, there is great danger that 


the incoming 


© 6 
2 


Fig. 78. Heavy Web-Holder 

the needle hook as it rises will strike 
this loop-head. It would appear as 
though the web holders should be quite 
thick to be more reasonably certain 
of coming in contact with the side of 
the loop head 6b; but, if this 
resorted to, there would not be enough 
yarn between holders 
while the needles are below the knock- 
over with their hooked ends, as shown 
in Fig. 70 (TExTILE Wor-p, April 9, 


were 


clearance web 


1927). 
A new invention, therefore, pro- 
poses to make use of a web holder 


similar to that shown in Fig. 78, in 
which the knock-over portion a is as 
thin as but its throat b 
and nib c are formed of thicker stock, 
in order that it will with more cer- 
taintv act upon the sides of these 
preceding loop-heads. 


customary, 


Elimination of Robbing 

Certain of the objections noted 
against knitting machines wherein a 
robbing action takes place at the stitch 
formation point can and have been 
eliminated. Fundamentally what is 
desired is a quicker drawing of the 
needle at the stitch-forming point. 
This has been attained with variously 
constructed knitting machines. 

One construction is shown in Fig. 
79, in which the needle is shown at a 
slidably mounted in the cylinder or 
needle-bed 6 and having its butt c en- 


gaging the fulcrumed lever d, this 
lever d being acted upon at a point 
somewhere between its fulcrum and 


its butt-connecting-point by the stitch 


cam ec. It is perfectly obvious with 
this construction that it will be pos- 
sible to have successive needles draw 
in advance of each other any amount 
of yarn desirable; that is, each needle 
can reach its extreme draw before a 
following needle comes in contact with 
the yarn. This construction 
abandoned a great number of years 
ago; and, while it could be used today, 
it is rather cumbersome and might be 
a limiting factor on high speed. 


was 


Conical-Cylindered Machines 

A construction somewhat more re- 
cently used, and which accomplished 
the result without cumbersome 
intermediate levers, is that used in 
what was known as the King knitter. 
It was also used prior to that time and 
has since been incorporated in other 
machines; but, to my knowledge, it 
is not in use in any modern knitting 
machine. This construction took the 
form of a conical needle cylinder, as 
shown in Fig. 80, in which the needle, 
with its butt b was 
slidably mounted in the conical cyl- 
inder c. It will be seen by examining 
the plan view of this construction that 


same 


as shown at a, 





Fig. 79. Long Jack Needle 


the needle butts 6 are in coarser gauge 
than the hooks. By using a 
relatively light-angled cam, depending 
upon the ratio of the distances from 
the center of the needle hooks and the 
butts, a much greater speed can be 
given the needles and a much greater 
advance of one needle over the other 


needle 


is possible, making it perfectly pra 
tical in this construction to have eac! 
needle finish its stroke before the nes 
needle makes contact with the yarn. 
tho: 
mechanici| 
Very tender yarns cou 


This conical construction is 
oughly practical from a 
standpoint. 





Fig. 80. Conical Cylinder 


be knitted thereon, while a 
superior and very regular appearing 
fabric could be produced, with much 
less side straining of the needle butts 
and with less stitch-cam wear. While 
it is true that the circumferential 
speed at the butt circle would have 
to be greatly increased, the 
angles could be made very much less. 
While the ratio of increase between 
cam angle and circumferential speed 
would remain the same—that is, it 
the circumferential speed at the butt 
were double, the cam angle would be 
halved—the side strain against the 
needle butts would nevertheless be 
considerably less because of the lighter 
impact angle. In present practice it 
is necessary to have the end of the 
stitch-cam angle at least as high as 
50 deg. and in some cases higher, 
theoretically the 
angle is 45 deg. 

Another advantage in this construc- 


very 


cam 


whereas steepest 
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Fig. 81. Dial Bed 
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Fig. 82. Short Jack 


tion is that the walls at the butts can 
be made considerably thicker than in 
a straight cylinder, thereby entirely 
eliminating broken or bent walls, 
which are now quite frequent. The 
objections to this construction are: 
first, the cost of manufacture, due to 
the larger cam ring and to the more 
expensive conical construction (this is 
also true of the needle cylinder) ; and 
second, the greater difficulty in feed- 
ing yarn to needle hooks mounted in 
this conical manner, as it is the yarn 
wrapped around the vertically stand- 
ing needles of a straight cylinder that 
makes simplified and certain yarn-feed- 
ing possible. In my estimation, how- 
ever, these objections are not at all in- 
surmountable, and, when consideration 
is taken of the advantages derived 
from this construction, should not be 
considered. The first consideration, 
in the case of any knitting machine, 
should be to make it produce continu- 
ally and in a simple and efficient man- 
ner a highly desirable type of evenly 
waled fabric. 


Dialed Machine 


Another construction which accom- 
plished the same result, and which is 
in use today in the Leighton machine, 
is that in which the needles are 
horizontally carried; that is, in a dial, 
as shown in Fig. 81. While the 
Leighton machine is a ribber, the 
principle can well be used for ma- 
chines constructed to knit plain cloth. 
This construction has all the merits 
of the conical cylinder with a lower 
cost; for, with this flat-dial design, 
the cost would be very little greater 
than the vertical needle construction. 
Either of these constructions—that is, 
the conical cylinder and the flat dial— 
have a further objection to their use 
in certain classes of knitting machines, 
such as those in which it is necessary 
at times to reciprocate, as when knit- 
ting seamless hosiery heels and toes. 
While this may seem like an important 
objection, from an engineering stand- 
point it resolves itself into merely the 
necessity for a reciprocating driving 
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mechanism sufficiently powerful to 
stand up under the increased load. 


Interposed Jack Lever 

A recent invention introduces an- 
other method for finishing the stroke 
of one needle before the other needle 
comes in contact with the yarn. This 
construction is shown in Figs. 82, 83, 
and 84. It makes use of the fulcrum 
jack principle (earlier described) 
without its apparent objections. 

In Fig. 82 the needle is shown at a 
slidably mounted in the cylinder b. 
It is provided with the butt c, which 
forms a contact with the fulcrum lever 
d. This lever is fulcrumed in the jack 
e, which is provided with a cam- 
operated butt é and is slidably carried 
in its cylinder. 

Let us say that the cylinder is in 
operation with the needles in the 
raised position, as shown in Fig. 82. 
If the cam g commences to draw the 
jack e downward, the entire assembly 
of the lever d and needle a@ will move 
likewise, due to the construction of the 
fulcrum-end of the jack at as shown 
in Fig. 83. This cam g can have a 
relatively light angle in order to per- 











Fig. 84. Short Jack 


mit the closing latches to strike the 
fabric a relatively light blow, the cam 
drawing the elements down to a point 
where the hook of the needle is 
slightly above the knock-over line. At 
this time the cam 7 operates on the 
fulcrum levers at a point somewhere 
between their fulcrum and _ their 
needle-contact point. Through the 
faster movement thereby given the 
needle-end of the levers each needle is 
drawn down to its maximum position 
before the next needle comes in con- 
tact with the yarn. 





Fig. 85. Latch-Needle Sinker 


This permits the needle a (Fig. 84) 
to finish its draw before needle 4 
touches the yarn. It is also not neces- 
sary to return the needles immedi- 
ately after the draw, as is absolutely 
necessary when using the robbing 
method of knitting. Not only is the 
needle return time unimportant, but 
it is entirely feasible to hold any num- 
ber of needles at the extreme draw, 
as shown in Fig. 84. 

This makes possible the production 
of a very inferior type of latch-needle 
fabric, as in this construction light- 
angled cams are used and yet a high- 
speed draw is possible, giving the 
desired result without many of the 
objections noted against former con- 
structions. 

Sinker Latch-Needle Machine 

It has been proposed—although the 
idea has never to my knowledge been 
put in practice—that supplementary 
elements for sinking and measuring 
the yarn between latched needles be 
used, somewhat in the manner prac- 
ticed in machines making use of 
spring-beard needles, mounting these 
sinkers in a dial, as shown in Fig. 85, 
with their butts in a circle consider- 
ably larger than the needle-hook circle. 
This would make it possible to finish 
the sinking of each kink before caus- 
ing the following sinker to come into 
contact with the varn, as when using 
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Fig. 83. Short Jack 


sinkers in a spring-needle machine, 
and would thereby, of course, elimi- 
nate entirely the robbing feature now 
found in existing 
chines. 


latch-needle = ma- 
It would not, however, alter 
the objectionable fabric resulting from 
the latch action against the previously 
knitted fabric loops. 

(To be continued ) 


Manufacture of Fancy Golf Hose 





Brief Review of the Various Opera- 
tions and the Machinery Required 
By Cal Ender 


HE fancy golf stocking is one of 

the commodities which Ameri- 
cans as a general rule prefer to import 
rather than to make. Certain men 
in this country, however, who are 
familiar with the details of its manu- 
facture, believe that before long it 
will become one of the established 
products of the American knitting in- 
dustry. One of these men is J. L. 
Gadbois of Cambridge, Mass,, a 
practical knitter of 32 years’ experi- 
ence. In a recent conversation, he 
obligingly outlined for me the various 
operations involved in the manufac- 
ture of golf hose, and the machinery 
required. 

“First of all,” he said, “an attrac- 
tive pattern is of paramount import- 
ance. That is what will interest the 
prospective purchaser most. 


Knitting Machines 

“For knitting the body and cuff, a 
16-in. jacquard circular machine, 
which is one of the most flexible on 
the market, is usually employed. The 
most common gauge is perhaps 12. 
From a cloth of 16-in. diameter, two 
pairs of legs may be cut, including 
the tops of the feet. The cuffs are 
also made on the same machine by 
changing the cards in 
pattern to match the body. 
age length of 21 in. 
each set of stockings. 


appropriate 
An aver- 
is required for 


“The sole, including the heel and 
toe, may be made on any of the cir- 
cular knitting machines now on the 


market by removing the clutch fork 
so that the machine oscillates per- 
petually instead of revolving. Any 
knitter will know how to adjust the 
machine for the heel, sole, and toe. 
The gauge of this machine must cor- 
respond with the gauge of the body 
machine. 

“The yarn used should correspond 
to a cotton count of about 20/2; 
in worsted, this would be approxi- 
mately a 30/2. 

Sewing Machines 

“In the forming the 
stocking, five sewing machines are re- 
quired. The first one is for hemming 
the cuff after it has been cut to the 
required width. The second is for 
seaming the back of the cuff. The 
third is used to seam the back of the 
leg. 

“The fourth sewing machine is used 
to attach the sole on each side of the 
stocking already cut. The toe is 
looped, while the heel is seamed with 
a larger feeding finger in order to 
take a longer stitch on both fabrics 
where resistance is required. After 
the body and sole have been sewed 
together, the cuff is attached by the 
fifth sewing machine. 

“The stocking is now complete, 
except for shaping, which is done on 
any of the steam forms now on the 
market or on the old-style finishing 
boards. Many small details, such as 
mending, pairing, boxing, etc., are 
the same as those in the routine of all 
hose manufacture.” 


processes of 








How Lace, the Most Intricate of Textile Fabrics, 


Is Manufactured by Machine 





In Spite of Variety of Names Employed in Lace 
Trade, Only Four Types of Machines Are Used 


N attempting a brief outline of 
the manufacture of lace by ma- 
chine, some idea of its pre- 
decessor, the handmade lace, 


mind. Briefly, 


laces can be classified for 
types: 


point 


should be borne in 
| indmade 
our purpose into two distinct 
(1) bobbin lace and (2) needle 
In the making of bobbin laces, fine 
linen thread When 
hese laces are certain 
The 

design is imprinted on a cylindrical 


\t salient places in the pat 


usually used 
being 
followed 


+} 


made, 
steps are always 
pillow. 
tern long lace-makers’ pins are placed. 
It is around these pins that the yarn 
is eventually braided by means of the 
filled 
used, braided two 


“bobbins.” These bobbins are 


with the varn to be 


by two or four by four as called for 


in the design and bit by bit are grad- 


ually worked over the whole design. 
On the handling of these bobbins lies 
the great difference between the ma 
chine and handmade varieties lhe 
: ; 
machine must carry every thread 


times. If 


hand laces 


through the design at all 


for an effect the maker of 


desires to drop a thread, it can be 


done at will, 
» desired lhe sample of 


Cluny shown in Fig 


picking it up again when 
handmade 
\ is an excellent 


this tvpe 


Needle-Point Lace 


abbreviation of 


1 
example ol 


“Point lace” is an 


“needle-point lace’ and includes those 
laces made with the 
filet 


needle) and Iris! 


sewing needle as 
netting 
, Which is made with 


well as (made with a 
a crochet needle. 

laces are the richest of all 
handmade 


These 
laces he variety of 
hey are very 
] 


them is innumerable. 


otten called atter the locality in which 
made, as @CX- 


“Point 


they were originally 


emplified by such names as 
de Genoa” which originated in Genoa 
“Point de Brabant” 
| 


Belgium, 


from a province 


of and so on indefinitely. 


The most familiar of the needle 





point type is called “rose-point” for 
a lace of fine thread, and 
*Venise-p for a lace made ot 
coarser yarn. Venise lace originated 


in Venice, was copied in France and 


Belgium, and today the Chinese have 


become extremely in duplicat 
also filet and Irish crochet. 


adept 
ing it, and 
made 
with the sewing needle on stiff ma 


Venise and rose-point are 


terial resembling thin oil cloth. he 
is material and 


portions are filled in with 


design is marked on tl 


the variou 

Resttinaleala 
ot puttonhole 
background is filled with 


bars 


one O1 more types 


stitch. Che 


buttonholed decorated with a 


picot stitch. 


This buttonhole stitch is 


By Robert Paul Marenzana* 


the distinguishing mark of real 
Venise and rose-point lace. 
Rose-point and Venise-point can be 
readily distinguished from each other 
The 
rose variety has a fine net made into 
i loose buttonhole stitch in contrast to 
background of Venise. 


by the difference in background. 


the heavier 


which can be readily seen on the 
sample shown. 
Modern Manufacture 

Modern lace manufacture dates 
from the application of the jacquard 
to the lace machine in 1834. This 
one principle revolutionized the entire 
industry, for it permitted the transfer 





Fig. A. 


Rose-point can be further identified 
double 
outlining of the design. 


by the use of threads in the 
Filet is Commonest 

There is one other handmade lace 

which is perhaps the commonest and 

at present most widely used of all real 

This is the filet. It 

is readily distinguished by its square 


handmade laces. 


mesh. 

In the making of this lace a netting 
needle is used to carry the thread in 
conjunction with a mesh, the size of 
which determines the hole in 
\ great deal of real filet is 
made in China, and Fig. B 
typical pattern imported from China. 

It will be noted that the crossings 
squares are all knotted. 
In the making of filet, the net is made 
first. 
in by a needle and the scalloped edge 
hand. To prevent 
loose edge, it is 
stitch, 


size of 
the lace. 
shows a 


forming the 
The solid figure then is darned 


cut to shape by 
raveling of the 
stitched 


over by a_ buttonhole 


Handmade Cluny 


of any design from a mere thought to 
a reality. The previous narrow, crude 


machines were gone, and in their 
places have risen machines which 
today are so improved that eight 


45-in. strips of lace can be made at 
one time. 

No matter modern the ma- 
chine of today may be, it still retains 
the principle of those old lace-makers 
who sat in the sun and_ produced 
dreams of thread by the use of bob- 
bin thread and pillow. 

In the lace trade an endless list of 
names may be heard. These by what- 
ever name known are made on one 
of four types of machines. In men- 
tioning this, it should be borne in 
mind that any of the machines to be 


how 


mentioned could imitate, in design, 
any type of lace needed, but each 
would have some distinctive feature 


which would unquestionably stamp it 
as the product of a definite type of 
manufacture. 


The four machines referred to are: 
1. Warp and knitted lace. 

2. Nottingham lace machinery. 

Torchon or braided lace ma 
chines. 

4. Laces made on Schiffli machine 

Warp laces were first made in 1775 
by Crane. This warp machine first 
made only plain nets, but with many 
improvements it has been refined so 
that today, in addition to plain warp 
warp netting, all kinds of 
laces, tattings, veilings, and curtains 
can be made. 

Knitted laces are made in imitation 
of all machine-made 
They are made on a flat knitting ma 
chine and are readily distinguished 
on the back of the goods. These 
laces are confined to patterns narrow 
in width. 

The second group, comprising Not- 
tingham lace machines, includes also 
Levers lace machines. These two very 
similar lace machines were originally 
brought out in Nottingham about 
180g and have been continually im 
proved to date. Today they are the 
best known of all. 

Nottingham machines are massive 
looms with jacquard usually mounted 
on the side. When working properly, 
these great 15-ton looms can run at a 
speed of 160 r.p.m. 

Levers Lace 

Levers lace is made with a warp 
wound on a beam. This warp when 
completed is 6 yds. wide. The in- 
dividual threads are carried up from 
the beam underneath the machine, 


ww 


nets or 


other laces. 


through eyelets, then through the 
“sley,’ and = finally through — the 


jacquard bars which hold them in 
their respective positions while the 
carriages are worked back and forth 
through them. These carriages are 
an extremely vital part of the ma- 
chine, for on them are mounted the 
“brass bobbins.” They are extremely 
thin, almost 1/32 of an inch, and 
after 100 yds. of yarn has been wound 
on them they have swelled to double 


their thickness. To prevent trouble 
later, the bobbins are pressed back to 
their original size by a _ pressing 
machine. 


After leaving this machine, they 
are baked at moderate temperature 
for about one hour. When removed 
from the oven they are examined for 
flaws, the spring tensions are ad- 
justed according to design, and the 
bobbins are mounted on the carriage. 
This carriage may have from seven 
to eighteen bobbins per inch; and, as 
the machine may be 200 or more 
inches in width, some 3,000 bobbins 
may be on the carriage. 

When the machine is in operation, 

(Continued on page 41) 
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che carriage, carrying the bobbins, is 
swung through the warp with one 
movement. These warp threads are 
then mechanically rearranged by the 
operation of the jacquard machine. 
On the return swing of the carriage 
the bobbins pass through threads in 
an entirely different relationship, 
weaving whatever pattern has been 
punched upon the jacquard cards. 
The lace that can be produced on 
these machines is marvellous. Imita- 
tions of any lace can be produced, and 
the field of design is practically un- 
limited. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the texture of lace made 
on a certain machine is constant. 
That is, when a machine is built to 
produce lace of a certain degree of 


fineness, it remains constant. This 
fineness is known in the trade as 
“point,” which simply means the 


number of bobbins per inch. It may 
vary from “7-point” for a coarse lace 
to “18-point” for a fine lace. Forty 
5'%-in. breadths of lace can be made 
at one time; or, if wanted, only four 
50-inch breadths can be made. 

Lace of this type is readily distin- 
guished by the flatness of all figures 
as well as the general structure of the 
threads. Close examination of Fig. 
2 will show this flat figure work, as 
well as the twisting around of two 
threads throughout the pattern. This 
“looping” around is common to 
Levers and Nottingham lace products. 


Braided and Torchon 

In the third group have been in- 
cluded braided and torchon laces. 

These types of lace are very readily 
recognized. Fig. 3 shows a common 
pattern which is the product of a 
Barmen torchon machine. If you will 
follow the heavy thread in this pattern 
you will readily see the braiding. 
This principle is applied throughout 
the entire pattern, the only difference 
being that in sections the 
braiding of a set of threads is closer, 
giving whatever figure the design 
calls for. 

The manufacture of these laces 
does not call for the use of the fine 
yarn that goes to make up, the Levers 
Two-ply yarns of 
8s, 10s, or 16s are used. In rare cases 
a 20/2 may be used, but this is too 
fine for general use because the lace 
is produced too slowly to be profitable. 


certain 


laces. either 6s, 


The bleached and usually mercer- 
ized skein varn is spt voled on to special 
ratcheted bobbins. The filled 
bobbins are now ready to use on the 
Barmen torchon machine, which is 
very similar in construction to that 
of a large braider, the great differ- 
ence being that it has a distinctive 
type of small jacquard attached to the 
rear 


wood 


Looking down on the machine, one 
gets the impression of a continuous 
figure 8 forming a track around the 
entire top. Into these tracks are set 
spindles. They form the backbone of 
the entire process, for on them are 
Placed bobbins of yarn under various 
tensions. By the use of the jacquard, 
these threads are moved as desired, 
always crossing in the forming of an 
X. Let us imagine that the cards of 
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Various Types of Lace Described in the Text 


a design have been cut and put on the 
machine, properly set, and 
everything made ready to start. 


bobbins 


The Operation 

When the starting handle is set, 
the threads start dancing around, 
whirling this way and that, but always 
in a definite track. 
now plaiting, twisting, crossing, and 
moving. The take-up rolls make sure 
that the finished lace is pulled up as 
quickly as needed, but the crossings 


The threads are 


must be beaten into position. This 
is done by a series of dull knives made 
of saw _ steel. They are called 


“beaters” because they 
function of 


into 


perform the 
obvious beating the 
threads position so that one 
braiding fits snugly against the pre- 
ceding cross. So far, the motions of 
the hand lace-maker have been copied 
as closely as possible. 

In the making of the hand product, 
the lace rests on a cylindrical pillow; 
a substitute for this is found in a core 
of metal known as a mandrel which 
projects into the tip of the beaters. 
It is around this mandrel that the lace 
is braided. 
ing on, the lace is also being made to 
size, which size corresponds to the 
mandrel used. It may be as narrow 
7 in., 
depending on the yarn used and the 
requirements of the design. 

All lace of this type is made in the 


While the braiding is go- 


as % of an inch or as wide as 


form of a hollow cylinder. One, two, 
or four pieces may be made at one 
time, but, whatever the number, they 
are held together by a bright-colored, 
hard-finished thread which is later re- 
moved. As previously mentioned the 
lace is drawn over the mandrel by the 
take-up rolls. From there it falls into 
a receiving box. 

This box contains lace that is com 
pletely finished with the sole exception 
of the threads. 
This is easily accomplished by “‘cut- 
ting” and thread 
of lace is separated by hand, inspected 
for imperfections, 


removal of binding 


“drawing.” Each 
measured, wound 
on cards, and made ready for ship- 
ment. 

Size Unchangeable 

In the designing the actual witchery 
is accomplished. A machine is built 
in an unchangeable size. The smallest 
has 32 spindles, while the largest have 
as high as &4 or 92. 

The designer must adapt his thought 
to the size of machine wanted. Sup- 
pose that he must work with a ma- 
chine of 36 spindles. On this machine 
he can make two breadths of lace hav- 
ing 18 threads, or one breadth having 
36 threads. By properly handling the 
threads at his command, an unbeliev- 
able variety of patterns can be created. 
Figs. 4 and 5 will show what is meant. 
Both of these patterns were made on 
the same size of machine; but, with 


is desired, 
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the use of the various weaves, two en- 
tirely different results are obtained. 

As a rule laces commonly called 
“torchon,” “Cluny,” = and “filet 
crochet” are the main products of this 
machine. No trouble will be experi- 
enced in distinguishing this lace. It 
has the characteristic plaiting or 
braiding seen in the two patterns 
above mentioned. In addition, laces 
known as “binche” and “vals’”’ can be 
made as well as perfect reproductions 
of handmade Clunys with the charac- 
teristic leaf structure resting on top 
of the other woven parts. With the 
binche none of 
these last mentioned types can be made 
profitably in Due to very 
low labor costs they can be and, as a 
matter of fact, are made at a market- 
able price in Germany. 

Schiffli Laces 

The fourth and last group, “Schiffli 
laces,” are variously known as em- 
broidered laces, “burnt out laces,” and 
Plauen They are made by 
means of the Schiffll machine, which 
is in reality an embroidery machine. 

In the old way of making these 
the design wanted is made and 
mounted at the side of the machine, 
on a pantograph attachment. By 
means of this, the design is trans- 
mitted to the machine proper by the 
operator, 


exception of laces, 


America. 


laces.” 


laces, 


follows each stitch in 
While this design is be- 
ing followed, the Schiffli 
doing the embroidery on 


who 
the design. 
machine is 
a specially 
prepared, chemically treated net. 
Rows of carrying the 
thread work forward 
only, moving neither right nor left, 
neither up nor down. The design is 
transferred to the material used by the 
movement of the back frame on which 


needles, 
backward and 


the net is stretched. This movement 
shows plainly that the basic principle 


of the lace is stitching. 
Zahn Jacquard 


The modern method used in 
the manufacture of 


away with the pantograph attachment 


most 
these laces does 
and substitutes a marvelous jacquard 
as the Zahn 
allows the 


machine which is known 
This 


reproduction of wide patterns as well 


Jacquard. machine 


as the narrow widths. Its introduc- 
tion into the embroidery field speeded 
up the production of the Schiffli ma- 
chine to a_ point 


that was never 


dreamed of. This has caused the lace 
to be marketed at an extremely low 
figure and has been one of the causes 
of the throttling of the industry. 

A number of repeats of the same 
pattern can be made at once, and, in 
\fter the 
design has been embroidered, the net 


fact, they frequently are. 


(with design stitched on) is removed 
and “burnt out” by chemical treatment 
leaving only the embroidered figures. 
Occasionally for certain effects the en- 
tire net background remains. If this 
no after treatment is made 
to remove the net base. 

Any known design can be quickly 
and cheaply made, but their method 
of manufacture does not permit of 
harder than usual handling and they 
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are used in places where very little 
handling and washing is needed. 

Fig. 6 shows a pattern made by the 
“burnt out” process. It will be noted 
that the threads have no definite way 
of traveling but seem to be cut off. 
This is a characteristic of “burnt out 
laces” and makes them readily dis- 
tinguishable. 


Types of Background 

For the purposes of this outline the 
nets or mesh backgrounds can _ be 
boiled down to five elementary and 
distinct types. These are: 

I. FILET or square mesh, shown in 
Fig. B. 

2. VALENCIENNES ground (Fig. C) 
of four braided by four forming a 
diamond. 

3. MECHLIN ground (Fig. D) or 
two threads braided by two forming 
a diamond. 

4. MECHLIN ground (Fig. E) or 
two braided by two, plaited at their 
crossing four threads by four forming 
a hexagonal ground. 

5. Rose ground (Fig. F) or four 
threads braided and then paired to 
form a circle. 

It is on these distinctive grounds 
that any desired figures can be woven. 
To secure a desired pattern, two or 
more of these grounds may be em- 
ployed in making one design of lace. 
Proper choice of backgrounds is al- 
ways a big factor in the strength and 
finished appearance of the lace. 


Characteristic Figures 

An industry as diversified as lace 
manufacture naturally has certain 
elements of design which it can call 
its very own. In bobbin laces, for 
instance, the commonest figure, aside 
irom the plait or “flat” (made by 
braiding four threads) is the Cluny. 
This is a distinct type of structure 
sometimes known as a leaf because of 
its appearance. In the manufacture of 
lace by machine, two threads of heavy 
tension are allowed to remain 
stationary. 

These two threads form the outer 
edge of the figure. With them as a 
base two more threads are wound 
around them and crossed in the middle. 
ich cross completes a stitch and the 


number of crosses used determines the 
size of the Cluny. In using this fig- 
ure a number of variations are made. 
If the two heavy tension threads cross 
at the end of the section they produce 
what is known as a “bound off” Cluny. 
However, should they continue to an- 
other section of the design before 
crossing, a “square Cluny” is the re- 
sult. The leaf section in Fig. 4 is a 
good example of square Cluny, while 
the Cluny in Fig. 5 is typical of the 
“bound off.” 

Fig. 5 also makes good use of a 
section known as “spider.” This is 
so called because of its similarity to 
a spider web. Its construction is 
simple and can be easily followed by 
tracing any thread in the section. It 
is often used to good effect by the 
placing of a silk or colored thread on 
the outer edge. 

Endless uses of the flat, Cluny, and 
spider have been found. With them 
as a start the cleverest of laces can be 
made. At times, for effect, a “puri” 
may be added. This is merely the 
looping of a thread over some station- 
ary thread which is later removed. 

Figures are made usually solid. 
These solid sections or “toile” employ 
a cloth weave, similar in construction 
to a plain weave in cloth. 

All machines making laces use these 
basic figures, but each machine pro- 
duces them so that they are distinctive 
to the machine on which they were 
made. 

Manufacture of lace by mechanical 
processes and intricate complications 
of fast machinery has now become so 
general and the product itself so 
worthy that people nowadays have al- 
most grown out of the habit of call- 
ing machine-made lace “imitation 
lace.” 

With increased appreciation of all 
things beautiful, the future of our 
most romantic industry seems destined 
to rise to higher and almost un- 
dreamed of heights. 


Oregon Linen Mills, Inc., Salem, 
Ore., are considering an increase in cap- 
ital stock. Demand for the product of 
the new plant is great enough to assure 
consumption of larger amounts than at 
present provided for. 
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Exhibit Hand-Painted Cottons 


for Dress and Decoration 

A cotton fashion featuring 
cottons treated with Paintex, a new 
fabric paint, is being held in Gimbel 
Brothers’ store in New York, for two 
weeks, beginning Saturday, June IT. 

Space has been set aside for the 
exhibit in the cotton department of 
the store where Paintexed cotton 
fabrics in smart summer frocks for 
afternoon, sport and negligee will be 
shown by models. Novel uses of cot- 
ton with this fabric paint for artistic 
interior decoration will also be 
shown. A window display, radio and 
special advertising will be utilized to 
call attention to the exhibit. 

A fashion show will be held twice 
daily from 11 a. m. to noon, and from 
4 p. m. to § p. m., with radio talks 
and special addresses by fashion edi- 
tors and others. Among those who 
are scheduled to speak is Miss Malda 
Davis, fashion consultant of The 
Assn. of Cotton Textile Merchants. 

The show is sponsored by Hunter 
Mfg. & Commission Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Paintex Products Corp. and 
assisted by several pattern publications. 

From New York it is planned to 
take the show to Boston and Phila- 
delphia during the summer. 


show 


Co., 
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Shades for Steel Sash 


Shut 


Out Sun Glare and Heat 


While Admitting Light 


Che problem of providing adequate 
daylight in textile mills was practic- 
ally solved with the coming of 
sash, 


steel 
However, a new problem pre- 
sented itself in the form of excessive 
heat and from the sun. The 
ordinary shades had become obsolete 
the center- ventila- 
tors. When the shades were lowered, 
the ventilators had to be 
Shades had to be raised to open the 
ventilators. 


glare 


because of swing 


closed. 


The old-style shade shut 
out the daylight when it was lowered, 
and there was no happy medium be- 
tween the two extremes of sun glare 
with heat and poor air with poor light. 
To fresh employes were 
called upon to stand the rays and re- 
flection of the sun. To be protected 
from this they must do without 


tilation and proper daylight. 


have air, 


ven- 


lhe accompanying illustration shows 


how “Ratox’” wood-fabric shades 
are used at the Burson’ Knit- 
ting Co., Rockford, Ill., to get in- 


creased light and air while shutting 
out excessive heat and glare. 
made of 
strips woven parallel with seine twine. 
rhe construction makes them 
naturally heat resistant. Under test 
they have been found to lower room 
temperature from 10 to 20 deg. They 
keep back sun glare and yet admit 
ample light for even the finest kind of 


These 


shades are stained wood 


wot yd 


detail work. 

The shades are suspended from off- 
set steel brackets at the top and thus 
are operated independently of center- 
swing ventilators. Other methods of 
installation have been perfected for 
all types of steel, hollow metal, and 
wood When the shade is 
lowered it is guided back flush with 
the wall where it is out of the way, 
and is at all times held taut within the 
area of the window. 


base. 


All chance of 
the shades flapping or flaring has thus 
been eliminated. Another important 
feature of the installation is that it 
is steel to steel, eliminates 
vibration and makes for permanency. 


which 





Installation of Offset 


W ood-Fabric Shades at 


Burson Knitting Co. 
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es Perfect Split-Foot Product with 
; Pointed Heel Reinforcement 


There is constant satisfaction in a knitting machine which produces 
perfect work. You can buy our Split-Foot Pointed Heel machine 
with the full confidence that it will knit automatically a perfectly 
tapered reinforced heel, without leaving any unsightly fringe, or 
trimmed, or ragged edges resulting from the usual floating yarns 
—a product of beauty and endurance exactly as shown in the 
above cut. 

Users of the “Banner” Split-Foot Pointed Heel machines are abso- 
lutely free from any infringement. 


HEMPHILL 


= MAIN OFFICE 
oe PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 
93 Worth Street, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 





— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— 
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Resist Stains on Cotton Fabrics 
lechnical Editor: 

We are sending a swatch of light- 
weight cloth which has been bleached 
ind dyed in the piece, but has not yet 
heen napped. You will notice the 
various places where the dye has not 
taken. We are bothered continually 
with these “resist spots” and are 
anxious to eliminate them. The warp 
in this cloth is lightly sized and so it 
is not desized betore bleaching, but 
simply boiled-out in hot water before 
passing into the kier. The mill uses 
simply a caustic boil—no oil—and a 
chlorine bleach. The goods are then 
dried on cans and dyed on a con- 
tinuous machine. The water has some 
alum in it, but not much. Please send 
us any information you can on this 
problem as soon as possible. (6126) 

Resist stains on cotton fabrics may 
he due to any one of several causes. 
The origin of these stains on any 
particular lot of cloth is, therefore, 
difficult to determine. This is especi- 
ally true when one does not have 
detailed information as to the various 
processes to which the cloth has been 
subjected. 

Some of the more common causes 
of resist are insufficient kier boiling, 
faulty bleaching, use of hard water, 
and lack of proper washing after 
chemicking or souring. Overbleach- 
ing, with the formation of oxycellu- 
lose, is also liable to cause resist. In 
fact, foreign matter of any descrip- 
tion which is present in the cloth at 
the time of dyeing may result in these 
stains. This is most evident in the 
case of goods which are to be pad 
dyed or processed on the continuous 
machine where the length of time that 
the goods remain in contact with the 
dye liquor is comparatively short. 

\n examination of the sample sub- 
mitted showed it to be free of oxycel- 
lulose, lime, and other minerals which 
are known to form resists. After 
stripping the color from the fabric 
and redyeing no resist was observed; 
this indicates that the goods had been 
properly boiled. Our conclusions are 
that in this case the methods of kier 
boiling and bleaching are not at fault 
and that the resist is probably due to 
insufficient washing after bleaching. 

lo prevent the reoccurrence of 
these stains, it is suggested that par- 
ticular attention be given to the final 
washing after bleaching. If the resist 
sll appears after this precaution is 
taken, it may be found necessary to 
soap the goods after bleaching. Soap- 
ing may be done either in rope form 
rr at full width, depending upon the 
type of equipment which is available. 
It is important that the soap be thor- 
oughly rinsed from the fabric as 
traces of soap dried into the fabric 
may of itself cause resist. In some 
bleacheries the use of pine oil emul- 
tion has been found effective in com- 
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bating this type of stain. In our 


opinion, this method is preferable to 


soaping. In this method the goods 
after bleaching and washing are 


passed through a boiling solution con- 
taining about 1 gal. of pine oil emul- 
sion to each 100 gals. of water; the 
goods are then dried without further 
washing and are ready for dyeing. 

* * * 


Mixed Silk in Warp 
Technical Editor: 

Can hard silk of different natures, 
such as Italian and Japan, be mixed 
in the warp of a single-ply satin or a 
3-ply crepe without being detrimental 
to the finished material? If so, in 
what proportions can this be accom- 
plished safely? (6123) 

As a rule, the mixing of white and 
yellow stock, or Italian and Japan, in- 
volves a certain amount of risk, 
although the writer has done it many 
times without any trouble resulting. 
We strongly advise against making a 
practice of it. Complete warps should 
be made out of the Italian, even 
should the last one be short, in order 
to leave the remnant as 
possible. If there is then a 10 or 15 
Ib. remnant left which the manufac- 
turer desires to work in, it should be 
fairly safe to use it up in a 3-ply 
crepe, using one end of each three 
in a heddle of the Italian. At all times 
the Italian should be spotted in evenly 
across the creel, to avoid streaky 
A satin of a five-shaft con- 
struction, spotted end and end, would 
give a distinct serge appearance and 
should be avoided. In a six or eight- 
shaft construction this defect 
would not appear. It would be far 
safer to work up the small remnant 
for selvages, as this would relieve the 
manufacturer of risk and worry. 


small as 


goods. 


serge 


*x* * * 


Specifications for Knitted 


Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing two samples of knit- 
ted rayon underwear cloth. Both are 
said by their manufacturers to be 42- 
gauge fabrics. What is the proper 
specification or description to apply 
to each in order to be sure of getting 
which is wanted? Is this difference 
in the number of stitches caused in 
finishing? Is one merely knitted 
tighter on the same gauge machine, 
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or are they entirely ditferent construc- 


tions? (6121) 


The texture of these two fabrics is 
very different, which accounts for the 
difference in appearance. Sample B 
is more attractive and is much closer 


than sample 4. This is shown by a 
larger number of wales and courses 


per inch in sample B; 
greater number of stitches per foot of 


yarn in sample B. 


also by a 


The varns used are 
as nearly the same size as can be ex- 
pected, but the yarn of sample 4 has 
24 filaments, while that in sample B 
has 21 filaments. 

While it is impossible to tell abso- 
lutely from these samples, we are in- 
clined to feel that the difference is in 
the matter of stitch length. This 
would mean that sample 4 was made 
on a machine 23 in. in diameter, but 
sample B was made on a machine 28 
in. in diameter, to produce the same 
width of tube (as represented in the 
samples submitted). These machines 
were 28 cut; that is, had 28 needles 





per inch, and the needles were 42 
gauge. 

FABRIC ANALYSIS DETAILS 

B 

Yarns +o 161.5 den 
Filaments 21 
Wales 42 
Courses ae D4 
Stitches per foot 2» 
Diameter 23 in 28 in 


In specifications for this material, 
it would be well to follow the tenta- 
tive specifications of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. These 
call for specifications on width, weight, 
count (of wales and courses), and 
tensile strength. For this work, it 
might be reasonable to specify the size 
of rayon and number of filaments. 

By weight, a certain 
fabric is required; by specifying count 
of wales 


specifying 


and courses per inch, a cer- 
We suggest 
filaments 


tain texture is required. 


denier and number of be- 













Technical Editor, TEXTILE 
WORLD, 


Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir—Many thanks for your 
letter of the 2Ist. This confirms 
our finding, we were running this 
stock with — - — 


Yours truly, 
W. D. FLEMING, 
Superintendent, Dominion Textile 


Co., Limited, Montmorency 
Branch. 


(Signed) 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seekng information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


ters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 
For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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cause of the wide variations in rayon 
and the possible difference in appear- 
ance and feel of fabrics made of dif- 
ferent rayons. 

x * 
Weaving and Dyeing Rayon 
Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed find swatch of cloth which 
we are very much interested in weav- 
ing and dyeing in the Middle West. 
Could you advise us what equipment 
would be necessary to make this cloth 
and to dye same? Also kindly give 
us the proper sources from which to 
obtain this equipment. At the present 
time we have a knitting mill where 
we knit and dye rayon fabrics for 
underwear purposes. We would like 
to run the woven cloth through the 
same dyehouse and would like to know 
if we could use the machinery we 
have or if we would need additional 
machinery. (6116) 

"he equipment needed to make the 
cloth would depend largely upon the 
form in which the rayon yarns were 
purchased. If the rayon warp was de- 
livered to your mill on beams, and the 
filling on shuttle bobbins, you would 
need looms to put the yarns together 
to form cloth. 
the mill in 


If the rayon came to 
skein form, you would 
also need full equipment for making 
warps and winding the filling. In both 
cases you would need 
machinery. Names of 


finishing 
builders of 
suitable machinery have been sent to 
the inquirer. 

Regarding dyeing the woven cloth, 
we would state that if you have piece- 
dyeing machines for processing your 
rayon underwear fabrics, you can use 
them for this woven fabric with equal 
Your dyer may find some 
slight variations necessary, but he will 
be able to quickly adjust these satis- 
factorily. To dry this cloth a frame 
dryer would be needed to get the 
desired spread. 


success. 


x * * 


Yarns for Hosiery 
Editor: 

What is the best size of mercerized 
yarn to use with 180 denier rayon on 
Scott & Williams Model K, 334 in., 
200-needle machine? What size of 
yarn should I use in the heel and toe? 
What size of wool should I use with 
180 denier on the same machine? 

(6115) 

\ 180-denier rayon is rather heavy 
yarn to use in connection with plating. 
It can be done, but we believe 150- 
denier rayon is better. The 180- 
denier rayon is equivalent to 29s cot- 
ton. In order to use a mercerized 
yarn with this for plating, it is neces- 
sary to use a 100/2 mercerized, which 
would make yarn equivalent to 18s 
cotton. A 120/2 mercerized would 
give yarn equivalent to about 19%s 
cotton. The best size of yarn to use 


Technical 
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Strength in Every Line? 


Strength... 
Sturdiness... 
Stamina... 


© @ 








HREE words that sum 

up the salient features of 
the new Fidelity Ribber 
and which, together with 
the many well-known ex- 
clusive Fidelity features 
make it truly the “latest 
development in circular 
ribbers’. 


® ®@ 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





120 Broadway James Building 
NEW YORK CITY CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


FIDELITY 


UNIVERSAL 
p08: 3238 


Satan _ atures of the orn lity 
sal Ribbe 





oe ity Cone Holder Attachment ac- 

ommo dates the na oe re izontal 
aaieiean ike h nt rn ae pring 
below the seme one on coming entan- 
aed, causing yarn breakage. 





Fidelity Super Cone 
The Fidelity Foot Power Top sae ee ae ‘made oe ar ere ae ner - akes 
Cutter for cutting —— in porcelain a aqu ore orm 
fabric to length. An effic aluminum clin minate ore oe nd pa cs api rts a a it of 
and stu en — e the at will thread breakage and what it sin avery short 
reduce cuttin ane. stopping o tae Shae, time. 
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on a 200-needle machine would be 
equivalent to a 20s or. 18s cotton. 

In order to plait ‘180-denier over 
worsted, it would be necessary to 
procure a 75s worsted yarn. We do 
not believe it would be practical to 
attempt to purchase a 75s worsted that 
would be profitable to run on a knit- 
ting machine. For heel and toe yarns 
we would recommend 2 ends of 50/2. 


* * * 


Organization for Knitting 


Yarns 
Technical Editor: 

Is it possible to make everi knitting 
yarns, numbers ranging from I0s to 
20s, under the following conditions; 
Cotton used 7% to I in. mid.; two 
processes of drawing; two processes 
of roving; and single roving used at 
spinning. Any information you can 
give, or any suggestions you may offer 
with reference to the above will be 
greatly appreciated. (6113) 


Good knitting yarns require less twist 
than regular weaving yarns, and you 
must begin with good cotton. I would 
suggest that you use 15/16 to I in. 
cotton of middling grade of either 
eastern or western growth. The 
eastern cotton will be cheaper and give 
a better luster than the western cot- 
ton, although the strength may not be 
quite as good. 

The two processes of drawing are 
adequate and it will be found that 
much better results will be obtained 
by keeping the front roll speed of 
drawing below 300 r.pm. It may 
sound surprising, but actually more 
production is put through at the lower 
speed because of less stoppage. 


Two processes of roving are ade- 
quate for numbers below 16, but ex- 
cessive draft on these frames will be 
caused when numbers higher than 16 
are made. We would suggest that 
three processes be used for a good 
quality of yarn above 16s. However, 
by beginning with a light sliver and 
a light hank roving on the slubber, 
you can make satisfactory yarn up to 
20s. 

The following outline of organiza- 
tion is given for the layout as a sug- 
gestion: 


TORE: 6, a ctente emia 12% oz 
CORG GVORss 66s 50 gers. 
First drawing...... 50 grs. 
Second drawing... .50 grs. 
UE sa gaa aea ect 75 hank roving. 
Finisher roving....1.50 hank for Nos. 10s 
to 138s. 
2.00 hank for Nos. 
13% to 16s. 
2.50 hank for Nos. 16s 
to 20s. 


This gives a good practical layout 
where only one product is made up to 
the fine roving and nowhere are drafts 
very excessive. The draft on the 
single roving spinning of even 20s is 
only 8. The maximum draft on the 
speeders is 6.66, which is not 
excessive. 

A cotton mill superintendent replies 
to this question as follows: With 
reference to your inquiry regarding 
the manufacture of an even knitting 
yarn, numbers ranging from Ios to 
20s, will say that it is possible to make 
this yarn using cotton of % to I in. 
middling. Two processes of drawing 
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Correspondence with 


will be sufficient in this instance. With 
regard to using two processes of rov- 
ing, will say that a yarn can be 
produced, but I prefer the three pro- 
cesses of slubber, intermediate, and 
roving frames for an even finished 
product, especially if single roving is 
to be used at the spinning. Single 
roving can be used at the spinning, 
but if evenness of yarn is to be a 
governing factor, double roving will 
give a much evener yarn. It must be 
remembered at all times that doubling 
your stock as much as possible will 
result in more even yarn. 

Your draft at all operations should 
be as low as possible, as it is a decided 
fact that the shorter your draft the 
evener the product. Your roll settings 
throughout will be governed by the 
staple, the amount of draft, the weight 
to be drawn, the weight on the rolls, 
and the kind of rolls used. As knitting 
yarn is made with soft twist, you 
should have a close roll setting. To 
produce an even finished yarn you 
must obtain as far as possible even 
work in each and every preceding 
process. Uneven yarn can be produced 
by the drawing rolls not being prop- 
erly set; too much twist in back rov- 
ing; tension too tight; and bad top 
rolls. If a good even merchantable 
yarn is to be spun under the conditions 
mentioned, it will pay to be somewhat 
liberal with the amount of strippings 
taken out at the cards, and modest 
in the amount of waste to be sent back 
to be reworked; also to see that the 
top clearers on all the machines from 
drawing to spinning frames are kept 
well picked and clean. This will keep 
out many slubs and cause the work 
to run better at the spinning. 


x * * 


Rayon Flock 
Technical Editor: 

We enclose samples of rayon flock. 
No. 1 is a sample of imported rayon 
flock which is satisfactory for our 
requirements. No. 2 is a type of our 
own domestic rayon flock and is not 
satisfactory in every respect. You will 
note that our flock kind of sticks 
together and we have gone to con- 
siderable expense and time trying to 
remedy this defect. We would like to 
have your opinion as to what causes 
it to stick, and if possible to advise 
us what the difference is between type 
No. 1, which is satisfactory, and type 
No. 2, which is unsatisfactory. Would 
the fact that type No. 1 is dyed make 
it much lighter than our own type? 

(6119) 

The flock samples No. 1 and No. 2 
have been examined, and it was found 
that they vary in three respects: 


First—The dressing used on the 
fibers. After scouring, No. 2 seems to 
more nearly approach No. I in physi- 
cal characteristics. 

Second—Length of fiber. The 
average length of fiber of No. 2 is 
perhaps double that of No. 1, and 
there is much greater variation in 
length of the fibers in No. 2. Many 
of the fibers in No. 2 were very long 
—perhaps 2.5 to 3 times the average 
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° 
Readers—Continued 
length. There also appears to be a 
greater variation in fiber diameter in 
No. 2 than in No. 1. 

Third—Kind of fiber. No 2 appears 

contain more than one kind of 
fiber. The admixed fiber appears to 
be definitely cylindrical, without longi- 
tudinal markings, but with cross 
striations and a greenish refraction 
color, suggesting bast fiber 
linen or ramie. 


to 





probably 


It is probable that the second is the 
most important factor affecting the 
physical difference between No. 1 and 
No. 2, with the first next in import- 
ance. 

ot 


Rating Textile Fibers on Ease 
and Cost of Manufacture 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor tp: 

In presenting the subject of the 
economics of textiles I need to know 
the rank of the five major fibers—cot- 
ton, wool, silk, linen and rayon—in 
regard to the ease and cost of (a) 
production, (b) manufacture. 

What are the outstanding facts 
which determine the cost of produc- 
tion and manufacture of each textile 
fiber and which cause one to cost more 
than another? Reading text books 
gives me the processes involved in 
production and manufacture but does 
not enable me to make an accurate 
comparison. 

If you can give me this information 
or tell me to whom to write or what 
references to read I shall greatly 
appreciate it. 

Heten E. McCuttoucn, 
Dept. Home Economics, 
University of Illinois. 

We regret to say that we are unable 
to refer the inquirer to any one book 
or discussion of the economic textile 
subject to which she refers. There 
have been comparative discussions at 
various times by trade authorities and 
economists covering comparative costs 
of production and manufacture of cot- 
ton and flax, and also of cotton and 
wool, but none that we can recall that 
attempted to give comparisons for all 
of the textile fibers mentioned. 


For comparative ease or difficulty of 
production it is possible to obtain in- 
formation in Perry Walton’s book 
“The Story of Textiles’; we would 
also recommend “Textile Fibers,” by 
J. Merritt Matthews, or “Textile Raw 
Materials and Their Conversion Into 
Yarns,” by Julius Zipser (translated 
from the German by D. T. Nisbet) ; 
the latter might be preferable as it 





INE words and eight replies! That 
is the story on the following small 


ad inserted in Textile World’s Clear- 
ing House: 


Used Jenckes Knitting Machines, 
gauges and attachments. 
—Textile World. 


all 


Address Adv. 


Better still, the advertiser tells us that 
he bought machines from about all 
who answered his ad—and that they 
are all reliable firms. 

Clearing House service is resultful 
service. Try it! 

See pages 106 to 109, this issue. 
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would give a good idea of the com- 
parative ease or difficulty of manufac- 
ture. Our book department handles 
all of these works. 

Costs of production will vary radi- 
cally in different countries and for dif- 
ferent seasons, and possibly the best 
basis of comparison will be an aver- 
age of selling prices for each fiber for 
any given ten year period, and possibly 
the most satisfactory source of such 
information is the International Year 
Book of Agricultural Statistics, pub- 
lished each year by the International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy. 
We can refer the inquirer to no one 
source for comparative cost of manu- 
facture of the various textile fibers, 
but it is possible something may be 
found in the series of ‘Tariff Infor- 
mation Surveys’ compiled by the 
United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D. C., on commodities 
covered by the textile paragraphs of 
the Tariff Act of 1922. 

Based upon our knowledge and 
without making a careful analysis of 
the subject we would list the five 
major textile fibers in respect to ease 
and cost of both production and manu- 
facture as follows: I, jute; 2, cotton; 
3, flax; 4, wool; 5, silk. 

The principal variables in _ fiber 
production are the yield per season for 
a given investment, the preparation of 
the fibers in marketable form and the 
cost of labor. 


In the manufacture of the various 
fibers, plant investment for each does 
not vary radically, and the principal 
factors determining difference in final 
cost are difference in fiber cost, in 
manufacturing skill required and in 
labor costs. 

Rayon is not listed among the fibers 
because as delivered to the textile in- 
dustry by the rayon manufacturer it is 
a yarn. It is utilized principally by 
cotton manufacturers, either for weav- 
ing or knitting, and the cost and ease 
of such processing differs but little 
from that of cotton yarns of similar 
counts. Several of the rayon manu- 
facturers produce what is commonly 
known as cut-rayon and this is spun on 
cotton, wool or worsted machinery as 
are cotton or wool fibers, and would 
be classed as a textile fiber. Rayon 
waste would also be classed as a fiber 
and processed as such. 


















Work Toward Silk Culture in 
Spain 

WasuincTon, D. C.—Efforts of the 
Spanish Government to develop the 
cultivation of silk in Spain have re- 
sulted in the issuance of a royal order 
giving effect to the ordinances of the 
silk committee and the regulations of 
the decree of October, 1926, which 
created the committee, Commercial At- 
tache C. H. Cunningham, at Madrid, 
reports to the Department of Com- 
merce the decree provides for the 
planting of mulberry trees throughout 
the country along highways, roads, 
borders of swamps, rivers, at arbor 
festivals, etc. 
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Speed When You Need It--- Quality Production Always--- 
The Machines Confirm It 
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The Einsiedel . In Any Desirable Gauge 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines and Number of Sections. 


Imported and Sold Exclusively by 


Louis Hirsch, Inc. r 
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Electric Handsaw 





Designed to Combine Efficiency 
- and Safety 


By H. L. Ramsey 


One of the most recent ‘develop- 
ments in electric tools for woodwork- 
ing is the electric handsaw—a tool de- 
signed to take the place of the ordi- 
nary handsaw. It can be taken from 
place to place and used as conveni- 
ently as a handsaw, but with much 





Wallace Electric Handsaw in Operation. 
a How It Fits the Hand Like a 
lane 


greater ease and with an increase in 
production of eight or ten times. 

A new electric handsaw has just 
been placed on the market by J. D. 
Wallace & Co., 134 S. California Ave, 
Chicago, Ill., specialists in the manu- 
facture of portable electric woodwork- 
ing machines. It is claimed to be 
efficient; powerful; fool-proof; and, 
above all, safe. A universal type of 
motor makes it. possible to use the 
Wallace electric handsaw on either 
alternating or direct current of any 
frequency. High efficiency has been 
secured by connecting the motor di- 
rect to the saw spindle. The saw is 
so designed that the motor cannot be 
overloaded by putting in a larger saw 
blade than the power unit is intended 
to handle. 


Particularly ingenious is the method 
of guarding the saw. The guard is 
locked in a position which covers the 
blade at all points. When the oper- 
ator wishes to cut, he simply releases 
the safety guard by means of a trigger 
conveniently placed near the grip. 
When the cut is finished and the saw 
is lifted from the work, the safety 
guard or shoe automatically drops and 
locks in position, covering the blade, 
and will not open again until released 
by the trigger. The blade is covered 
at all points above the point of work 
when the machine is in use. This 
patented guard has been accepted as 
standard by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories—practical assurance that the 
machine will not be put out of service 
by safety commissions, or that addi- 
tional expense for safeguarding the 
handsaw will not be incurred. 

In use, the Wallace electric hand- 
saw is said to be both compact and 
convenient. One handle is of the type 
found on an ordinary handsaw, the 
other the same as that used in guid- 
ing a hand plane. Both are close to 


the point of work, insuring accuracy 
and ease of operation. A _ splitter 
follows the saw blade, drops into the 
cut, and helps to guide the machine. 
An indicator in front makes it pos- 
sible to follow a line, and the shoe is 
machined on one side to follow a 
guide rail. 

With the depth gauge which is pro- 
vided, the saw can be set to cut ac- 
curately to any predetermined depth. 
A standard 8 in. round-hole blade is 
used—a standard article of commerce 
obtainable wherever blades are sold. 
Ball bearings are used throughout— 
all of the same size and of standard 
make. The gears run in grease, 
quietly and without overheating. 


Induction Motors 


All-Steel Line Equipped with Ball 
Bearings 

A complete line ot all-steel, ball- 
bearing, polyphase induction motors, 
ranging in size from I to 100 hp. in 
all standard voltages and cycles, is an- 
nounced by The Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. This type of motor 
is said to be representative of the new 
designs of equipment being brought 
out by The Lincoln Electric Co. in 
which gray iron and malleable cast- 
ings have been entirely replaced by 
hot-rolled steel. 

It is claimed that every part of the 
motor is at least twice as strong as 
the former type, which was built with 
a cast iron frame. An example of 
the increase in strength of the frame 
is cited in the case of the motor feet. 
Drop forged steel feet are welded on 
to the hot-rolled steel end rings of 
the motor. This, it is claimed, elimi- 
nates a common source of difficulty 
with electric motors arising from the 
fact that cast iron feet are frequently 
broken off in rough handling. The 
end brackets or bearing supports are 
also made up of welded steel construc- 


tion, giving a complete all-steel motor. 


Economies in manufacturing by the 
new process have permitted the use 
of much larger shafts and bearings 
than is usually found on this type of 
equipment. 

Owing to the greater strength of 
steel as compared with cast iron, less 
thickness of metal is required in the 
frame. It is claimed that the in- 
creased ventilation so obtained results 
in a considerable increase in the over- 
load capacity of the motor, so that a 
continuous overload of from 10 to 
50% can be handled by the motors, 
depending upon the size and speed. 


Imperial Linen Products Co., San 
Diego, Cal., according to report, has ac- 
quired property at Chula Vista, near 
San Diego, and plans the erection of a 
one-story mill, 400 x 450 ft., to cost about 
$50,000, exclusive of equipment. Alfred 
Stahle, Jr., is president. 


‘NEW MACHINERY & PROCESSES 


Adjustable Swift 
Fits Any Skein from 42 to 64 in. 
in Circumference 

An adjustable swift for winding- 
machines has recently been developed 
by Schweiter Limited, of Switzerland. 
To alter the circumference to fit a 
certain size of skein, the boss is given 
a pull outward and a turn. The pull 
loosens the locking, so that it is pos- 





New Swift for Winders 


sible to turn half of the boss back- 
ward or forward, thus increasing or 
decreasing the circumference. As 
soon as the operator releases his hold 
on the boss, the device is automatically 
locked in position. Once the swift is 
adjusted for a certain size of hank, 
any subsequent number of hanks can 
be put on, as the arms, being made 
of piano wire, are flexible. 

The lightness of the arms is claimed 
to make the swift particularly suitable 
for fine yarns. The elasticity of the 
arms tends to prevent slipping of the 
yarn when the skein is nearly wound 
off, and their being made of steel pre- 
vents any susceptibility to atmospheric 
influences. 

The swift is made in two sizes. The 


first takes skeins measuring 42 to 57 
in. in circumference. The second 


takes skeins measuring 42 to 64 in. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

Bossin. 1,631,043. N. E. Lucas, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

Bossins, Making. 1,630,819. J. N. 
Anderson, Methuen, Mass. 

BRAIDING carrier. 1,630,266. H. Jans- 


sen, Wyomissing, Pa. Assignor to 
Textile Machine Works, Wyomissing, 
Pa 

3RAIDING elastic fabrics, Machine for. 
1,631,082. J. M. C. Branco, Somerset, 
Mass. Assignor of one-half to James 
K. Lanning, Fall River, Mass. 

BraArpInG machines, Carrier for. 1,630,- 
669. F. Mossberg, Attleboro, Mass. 
Assignor to Mossberg Pressed Steel 
Corp., Attleboro, Mass. 

Corton chopper. 1,631,032. O. S. 
Hellums, Dawson, Tex. Assignor to 
Kitson Machine Shop, Massachusetts. 

Dye composition. 1,630,624. J. M. Mat- 
thews, New York. Assignor to 
Glorient, Inc., New York. 
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Dye, Sulphur black. 1,630,818. O. Zeller, 
East Aurora, and C. Waldman, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Assignors to National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., New 
York. 

Hutt and cotton separator and cleaner. 
1,630,638. J. A. Streun, Sherman, Tex. 
Assignor to Hardwicke-Etter Co. 
Sherman, Texas. 

Loom shuttle. 1,630,817. G. H. Wil- 
lard, Hopedale, Mass. Assignor to 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Automatically threading shuttle 
for. 1,631,089. H. A. Davis, Hope- 
dale, Mass. Assignor to Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Drag roll and clearing plate for. 
1,631,088. H. A. Davis, Hopedale, 
Mass. Assignor to Draper Corp.,, 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms for weaving, Take-up motion for. 
1,630,428. J. H. Hindle and T. Hindle, 
Haslingden, England. 

Looms, Shuttle changing device for. 1,- 
630,918. F. Aninger, Markt Trieben- 
dorf, Czechoslovakia. 

Looms, Starting and stopping mechanism 
for. 1,631,067. W. Seville, Hope- 
dale, Mass. Assignor to Draper. Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass. 

REEL. 1,630,670. F. Mossberg, Attle- 
boro, Mass. Assignor to Mossberg 
Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, Mass. 

Sr-k and its production, Weighted arti- 
ficial. 1,631,062. G. Rivat, Paterson, 
N. J. Assignor to Lyons Piece Dye 
Works, Paterson, N. J. 

Sirk or the like, Manufacture of arti- 
ficial. 1,630,285. J. O. Zdanowich, 
London, Eng. 

Stus catcher. 1,630,426. L. B. Has- 
brouck, Elmira, N. Y. Assignor to 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, 
NN. Es 

SPINNING machines, Support and brake 
for bobbins for. 1,630,610. H. Dep- 
permann, Nowawes, Germany. 

Spoot and method of making same. 1,- 
630,791. S. R. Gleason, Lowell, Mass. 
Assignor to Walter L. Parker Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 

TEXTILE coiling machine. 1,630,718. E. 
O. Roe, New Bedford, Mass. and L. 
P. Frieder, New York. Assignors to 
National Spun Silk Co., Inc., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

TEXTILE materials, Conditioning. 1,630,- 
786. W. L. Conrad, Boston, Mass. 
TEXTILE spindle. 1,630,712. A. Meder, 
Carlstadt, N. J. Assignor to Norma- 
Hoffman Bearings Corp., New York. 
WEAVING, Tube frame for tuft. 1,631,- 
094. E. F. Hathaway, Wellesley, Mass. 
Assignor to Shawmut Engineering Co., 

3oston, Mass. 

Woot, cotton, rag, and the like drying 
machine. 1,630,438. W. E. Layland 
and J. H. Whitehead, Leeds, Eng. 
Assignor to Taylor Wordsworth & Co., 
Ltd., Leeds, England. 

YarN, Method and apparatus for clean- 
ing. 1,630,381. L. B. Hasbrouck, 
Elmira, N. Y. Assignor to Eclipse 
Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, N. Y. 


W. Lowenthal & Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
have purchased the four-story plant prop- 
erty on Courtland St., previously used for 
paper manufacturing by John Leggett & 
Sons. The plant will be used for ware- 
house purposes mainly, although a sec- 
tion will be devoted to manufacturing. 
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© Acme mate Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. 
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Our Complete Line of Knitting Machinery 
Bears the Stafford & Holt Guarantee 


Automatic Ribbed Shirt 
and Drawer Machines 
Machines for Rib and 

Shaker Sweaters 
Pineapple Stitch Knitting 
Machines 
Border Machines 
Bathing Suit and Jersey 
Sweater Machines 
Automatic Racking 
Machines 
Toque Machines 
Design Knitting Ma- 
chines 


Write for Catalogue 
and full information 


Two and three color striper for Rib 
Stitch Bathing Suits 


STAFFORD & HOLT Witty. Fats. 4 


New York Office—D. Stromberg, 1204 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PAYNE WINDERS | 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 
Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 


GEO; W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. | 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. 







IMPORTED NEEDLES 


Beckert Needles 


Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 
Chemnitz, Saxony 


Continental Needles 
Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 
71 Murray Street New York 











Telephene—Walker 1536 
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Hosiery Changes Are 
Slight in Character 


Advances Are Noted in Certain 
Directions and Others 
Contemplated 


The hosiery market is without ma- 
- terial change and is likely to continue 
on an indifferent plane for some little 
time. It is naturally a comparatively 
dull period when selling agents do not 
look for any substantial interest and 
they are not disappointed, therefore, 
to receive a minimum of business 
from day to day. With some the lull 
is not a matter of particular regret, 
because it will enable them to catch 
up on delivery. This has been one of 
the features of an otherwise charac- 
terless market. Buyers have done 
their share of complaining at the de- 
lays which they have experienced in 
the shipment of merchandise. Of 
course, this is not true of all agencies 
but enough of the selling houses have 
been affected by buyers’ insistence to 
make conditions more or less unpleas- 
ant. It does little good to tell the 
buyer it is his own fault, for while he 
may realize it, he is loath to admit it, 
and is prone to contend that the serv- 
ice of the manufacturer, or his repre- 
sentative, is at fault. 


Necessity for Advances 

The cotton and yarn situation, with 
their continued upward tendency, has 
made it necessary for a good many 
sellers to take the price situation in 
hand. While there have been no 
formal announcements regarding ad- 
vances, a good many quiet changes 
have been made, necessitated by the 
increased cost of materials. Of 
course, the buyer has reacted unfavor- 
ably to this procedure and has resisted 
any attempts to secure more money 
for the mill’s product. Nevertheless, 
those who look at the matter philo- 
sophically, appreciate that nothing 
else can be done and grudgingly pay 
the higher level. If raw materials 


(Continued on page 59) 












Underwear Agents Hopeful 





Duplicates on Heavy-W eights 
Are Expec‘ed Next Month 


GENERAL feeling of optimism 

is expressed by knitted underwear 
selling agents. It is true that at the 
moment there is not a great deal of 
activity. But it is a “between season” 
period when it would be surprising if 
buyers were to show any evidence of 
desire for volume merchandise. The 
outlook, however, is distinctly encour- 
aging. Comparatively little more can 
be expected of the spring season. 
Buyers, apparently, do not want to 
add to their stock on hand and are 
busy in an endeavor to get rid of what 
they have. Of course it is possible 
that the favorable effect of summer 
weather may be felt on light under- 
wear. But here the reaction is ex- 
pected to be greater on nainsook un- 
derwear than on the knitted fabrics. 


Weather an Influence 

One of the reasons given for an 
unusual demand on balbriggans is the 
cool weather that has been experi- 
enced during the last month or more. 
It is also regarded as an influence 
against the sale of woven merchan- 
dise. Every one knows that the lat- 
ter has not gone well and that the 
whole market is niore or less disor- 
ganized. It is felt that the individual 
who is in the habit of changing from 
a knitted fabric to the nainsook has 
not felt that the weather has been 
sufficiently warm to make this change. 
With alteration in the weight of his 
underclothing he has substituted the 
balbriggan for a _ heavier ribbed 
fabric and has only reached the point 
where he is considering the donning 
of woven materials. It is very likely 
that a distinct improvement in ath- 
letics, made from woven cottons, may 
be experienced within the very near 
future. At the moment, however, 
buyers are complaining of a lack of 
profit, not only, but of a compara- 


tively small volume of business. This 
means stocks on hand which are being 
sold at cut prices that interfere with 
regular lines which have not been cut. 
If there is any one section of the 
market which stands out prominently 
as being over-produced, it is that 
which comprises the nainsook gar- 
ment. So many small concerns, mak- 
ing all sorts of merchandise—much of 
which is not up to the recognized 
standard of size and is also poorly 
made and finished, are interfering with 
the successful conduct of this class of 
goods. No one has any remedy to 
suggest for bettering the situation 
other than the elimination of the ir- 
responsible factors in the market. 
This does not seem feasible, no mat- 
ter how desirable it may be. It is 
the general feeling it must be a sur- 
vival of the fittest, which is recog- 
nized as a long and tedious process. 





Fall Lines Tend Upward 

On heavy weight underwear, the 
general tendency is toward higher 
levels. There would seem to be noth- 
ing to cause a movement in the other 
direction—no matter whether buyers 
believe in the stability of the market 
or not. A good many are not confi- 
dent that cotton is to remain as high 
as it is to-day and see, in the size of 
the crop, a very logical argument for 
predicting eventual weakness. But it 
is a condition which confronts the 
trade and not a theory and the cotton 
market gives every evidence of stabil- 
ity. Prices on the majority of lines 
are now higher than they were at the 
opening of the season. It is possible 
that if quotations could be named 
that would show no elevation from 
the opening level, a good deal of mer- 
chandise would be bought. Buyers 
have not operated to the extent of 
their requirements for fall and they 


OFFICIAL MODEL CHART SHOWING 19 APPROVED STYLES 





realize they must add materially to 
their stocks, if they are to do busi- 
It is always the buyer’s ten- 
dency to bear the situation and the 
present is no exception. If, by hold- 
ing out, he can influence manufactur- 
ers to weaken on their prices, it will 
have been an accomplishment. The 
buyer has so often benefited by wait- 
ing and operating in a retail way, that 
he believes he can repeat his experi- 
ence with advantage. This remains ta 
be seen, 


ness. 


As long as there is not the incens 
tive of irregular prices to stimulate 
duplicates on heavy weights, it is be- 
lieved that it will be some time after 
the first of July, before buyers show 
any general disposition to send in 
duplicate orders. With the continu- 
ance of favorable weather, the trade 
will be decidedly disappointed if, by 
the middle of July, there is not a sat- 
isfactory volume of duplicates. It is 
not felt that there is any retarding in- 
fluence by reason ot heavy weight 
stocks in the hands of distributors. 
Of course here and there, exceptions 
may be cited where the wholesaler has 
carried over heavy weight goods and 
will not add to his responsibilities by 
buying further heavy weight lines, 
But, for the most part, the decks are 
pretty well cleared; and with only a 
fair initial business done, commit 
ments should be of a satisfactory vol- 
ume as the period of consumption 
approaches. 


Standard Underwear Models 


Chart Prepared by Association 
Shows 19 Approved Types 
After several months’ effort on the 
part of the Merchandising-Advertis~ 
ing Department of the Knit Under- 
wear Industry, work has just been 
completed on a model chart designed 
to show the chief styles of men’s, 
women’s, children’s and infants’ un- 
derwear manufactured in the indus- 
try. The chart was brought out with 
a view to being of greater assistance 
to buyers, salespeople and personnel 
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William Whitman Company, Inc. 


Lawrence, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Nonquitt Spinning Co 
Nashawena Mills 


Sole Selling Agents for 


Calhoun Mills 
Mary Louise Mills 
Tallapoosa Mills 
Central Mills 


Cowpens, S. C. 
Tallapoosa, Ga. 
Sylacauga, Ala. 
Sylacauga, Ala. 
Sycamore, Ala. 
Union Springs, Ala. 


Sycamore Mills 
Cowikee Mills (Yarns) 


This Company also handles a large part of the products of over one hundred other 


mills in the South. 


COTTON YARNS 


Combed and Carded 
All Twists, Counts and Putup 


Mule and Frame Spun 
Knitting yarns, single and ply 
Weaving yarns, single and ply 
Splicing and Plaiting yarns 
Gassed and Mercerized yarns 
Dyed yarns and Bleached yarns 
Thread yarns 

Tire yarns 

Crepe yarns; Voile yarns 
Electrical yarns 

Glove yarns 

Webbing yarns 

Embroidery yarns; Lace curtain yarns 
Fine Count Cop yarns 

Carpet yarns 

Silk Filling yarns 

Carded yarns for all purposes 
Cotton and Rayon twists 


COTTON CLOTH AND 
COTTON, SILK AND RAYON 
MIXTURES 


All-Combed Goods in Grey for 
Converters 

Voiles; Crepes 

Poplins and Broadcloths 

Cotton Gabardines 

Venetians and Sateens 

Lawns and Organdies 

Plain Canton and Tussah Filled Fabrics 

Marquisettes 

Cotton-back Satins 

Jacquard weaves; Specialties 


Staple Southern Print Cloths 


Offices of the 


78 Chauncy Street 
25 Madison Avenue 


WORSTED AND 
WORSTED MERINO YARNS 


WORSTED CLOTH 


Men’s Wear 


Staple and Fancy Serges 
for Pencil Stripes and Fancy Suitings 
Men’s Wear Mixtures 
Vigoureux 


Dress Goods and Silk Trade a 
Cheviots 


Tropical Suitings 
for Gabardines 
Coverts 
Shepherd Checks 
Whipcords 
Wide Wales 


Hosiery 
Underwear and Rubber Trades 


Yarns manufactured according to 
Government specifications 
Worsted and Worsted Merino 
twisted with 

Cotton, Mercerized or Rayon 
Slub dyed Worsted and Merino 
Yarns 


Lustre Linings 
Dress Goods 


Serges; Sheens 
Flannels 

Kashmir; Crepe 
Shepherd Checks 
Bourette; Coverts 
Monoglos 

Ottorep; Poplins 
Creams; Twill cords 
Suitings; Coatings 


TIRE FABRICS 


Cord; Leno 
Builder 

In various widths 
and constructions 


Combed and Carded. 


COMMISSION WORK 


Woo) Combing by 
Arlington Mills 
Naphtha Solvent Process 


William Whitman Co., Inc. 


Eon take ccuis kis eke sp eeeeeene Hancock 0800 
Madison Sq. 6200 

Rittenhouse 1118 

Wabash 6860 


Catalogue will be maiied on application 
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Calhoun Falls, S. C. 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


instructors, as well as to teachers in 
schools and colleges. 

In all, nineteen models of knitted 
garments are shown on the charts, 
there being six men’s, a like number 
of women’s and seven infants’ and 
children’s. Each is listed under the 
oficial industry name, such as Long- 
Knit, Knit-Gard, Semiletic, Knit- 
Athletic and Track-Knit. Each model 
is numbered for the convenience of 
gersons who may desire to write for 
special information about it. 

In order that the chart would be as 
representative as possible, question- 
naires and photostats were submitted 
to interested manufacturers at differ- 
ent periods, and the models illustrated 
represent the consensus of these pro- 
ducers. Decision to prepare the chart 
was reached at the January conven- 
tion of the Associated Knit Under- 
wear Manufacturers of America, 
which organization sponsors the Mer- 
chandising-Advertising Department. 

The charts measure 16 x 24 inches, 
are printed on buff colored cloth 
backed stock and tinned top and bot- 
tom to prevent buckling or tearing. 
A limited number have been prepared, 
and these will be distributed free upon 
request to the Knit Underwear In- 


dustry, 395 Broadway, New York 
City. The figures and description 
from the chart are reproduced on 


id 


page $7. 


Hosiery Changes Slight 
(Continued from page 57) 


continue their upward course, there 
must of necessity be more general evi- 
dence of higher prices. Those that 
have been made are simply of a pre- 
liminary character that may be the 
opening guns of a campaign for gen- 
erally higher levels. Of course the 
buyer contends this situation is only 
temporary, and that by waiting he 
will benefit. Naturally the necessity 
for higher prices is seen most vividly 
in mercerized goods. Here yarn has 
shown the most marked advance and 
the moderate increases on finished 
goods, ranging up to 12%c, hardly 
cover the increased cost for raw ma- 
terial. Next to mercerized goods, the 
situation on combed yarn goods is the 
most important. So far comparatively 
few advances have been reported, but 
if the situation continues as at pres- 
ent, a more or less general advance 
will be noted, not only on combed, but 
arded hosiery. 


Infants’ Hose Preparations 

\s stated last week, a good many 
mills are preparing their lines of in- 
fants’ hosiery for the coming season, 
nd while the majority do not look 
for any particular interest on the 
part of the jobber for some time to 
‘ome, they are nevertheless impressed 
with the necessity of careful prepara- 
tion and will hope by the exercise of 
improved styling methods, to produce 
merchandise which will have its ap- 
peal to the buyer. 

Little change is to be noticed in the 


lull-fashioned market. Of course 


manufacturers of those lines which 
are well sold ahead, are not giving 
very much thought to current condi- 
tions. Their endeavor is largely to 
keep up to delivery dates as nearly as 
possible; and in this respect they are 
not always successful. The silk mar- 
ket is still problematic, with more or 
less irregularity in prices. Hosiery 
buyers are not inclined to operate ex- 
tensively in raw material, in the hope 
that the future will be more satisfac- 
tory than the last month or two have 
been for the purchase of their raw 
silk. Those intimately in touch with 
the raw material feel that the market 
has become more or less stabilized and 
that the outlook is for fairly steady 
prices for the next two months. 


Advance in Sloane Fleeces 

The Wm. C. Jones Co., 93 Worth 
St., New York, announce an advance 
on Sloane fleeced underwear ranging 
from 15 to 25¢ a dozen, according to 
style. 


Contoocook Appoints Agents 





Hampshire Underwear & Hosiery 
Co. to Sell Underwear Line 

Announcement has been made of 
the appointment of the Hampshire 
Underwear & Hosiery Co., 44 East 
26th St., New York City, as selling 
agents for the underwear line of the 
Contoocook Mills Corp., with mills at 
Hillsboro, N. H., and headquarters 
at 78 Chauncey St., Boston, manufac- 
turers of hosiery and a high grade 
line of pure wool ribbed shirts and 
drawers. Robert P. Steele & Co., of 
377 Broadway, New York City, will 
continue as selling agents for the hos- 
iery line. 

The appointment of the new selling 
agents for the Contoocook Mills Corp. 
marks the first important change in 
the selling methods of this company 
since the recent announcement of the 
election of W. B. Weisblatt as treas- 
urer. Mr. Weissblatt is 33 years old 
and is one of the youngest mill treas- 
urers in New England. 

Announcement will be made at an 
early date regarding the first showing 
of the new underwear line of the 
Hampshire Underwear & Hosiery Co. 


Stehli Weaves 5,500 Miles of 


Crepe in Four Years 


The Stehli Silks Corp. has, in four 
years, manufactured 161,000  sixty- 
yard pieces of one quality called 
French crepe. This means 9,660,000 
yards or approximately 5,500 miles of 
silk fabric. Of this material 2,800,000 
dresses were made. The huge part 
the silk worm had in this undertaking 
is indicated when one realizes that the 
cocoon ends required to weave the 
cloth extended 3,308,000,000 miles or 
thirty-six thousand times around the 
earth. This record is believed to be 
the largest weaving of a single type 
of fabric in the world’s history. The 
manufacturer did not incur loss on a 
single yard. 
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PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


1. The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces even 
lengths and saves fabric. 


i) 


The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


3. The only Form with special oval construction and 
patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


4. The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


5. The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 
a smcoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


6. The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 


with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


8. The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 


—— See cllso—— 
——-CATALOG—— 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Have established an enviable reputation 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


*Wellman Cotton Mill Co., Athens, 
Ala., has completed the installation of 
knitting machines which will require 
the employment of between 30 and 40 
additional operatives. New houses have 
been built by the company to accgmmo- 
date the increased number of workers. 


*West Boylston Mfg. Co., Chisholm, 
Ala, has awarded contract for the erec- 
tion of its new plant to the Batson-Cook 
Co., West Point, Ga. Robert & Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., are the engineers in charge. 


*Connecticut Mills Co., Decatur, Ala. 
Power has been turned on the first ma- 
chine at the new plant of this company. 
Roland H. Gray, manager, explained 
that the turning on of the power did 
not mean a great deal from an opera- 
tion standpoint other than determining 
a start in future operations but that it 
meant a great deal to him in that the 
first power and the first machine was 
put into use. Installation of equipment 
is going forward rapidly. 

*Connecticut Mills Co., Decatur, Ala. 
The Decatur Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce is preparing plans looking to the 
erection of a number of residences for 
operatives of the new Connecticut Mills. 
Many business men have indicated that 
they are willing to back such a project 
with their money. It is likely that in- 
corporation will be necessary and that 
stock will be sold in the housing enter- 
prise. The mill company will not erect 
any houses for operatives, it is stated. 

*Magnolia (Ark.) Cotton Mills Co. 
has had plans completed and will award 
contract for construction of its mill 
June 22 through the engineers, J. E. 


Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C. The 
plant will be equipped with 5,000 
spindles. 


*Chicopee Mfg. Co., Gainesville, Ga., 
has completed its new plant here and 
will formally open it on June 23, when 
the mill and village will be thrown open 
for the inspection of visitors. U. S. 
Senator Walter F. George, and Charles 
A. McCormick, treasurer of Johnson & 
Johnson, will be the principal speakers 
at the barbecue dinner to be given at 
Chicopee as one of the features of the 
day’s program. There will also be 
dancing and various other forms of 
entertainment for the visitors. 


Russell Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., 
is operating on a heavy production 
schedule, both on day and night shifts, 
and will continue on the overtime basis 
for an indefinite time. The company 
has recently installed additional equip- 
ment and this is now in service. 

*Lambeth Rope Corp., Charlotte, 
N. C., expects to have its new plant, 
to be located in the Wade loft building, 
in operation within a few months. The 
company will not discontinue any opera- 
tions at its main plant at New Bedford, 
Mass., where a full-time schedule is in 
effect, but will operate the new plant 
as a branch to take care of its increased 
southern business. 


Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., has 


Started construction of a two-story ad- 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


dition to its plant, which will add 32,000 
sq. ft. to the present mill. The addi- 
tion will cost approximately $40,000 and 
will ultimately double the present ca- 
pacity of the mill. However, for sev- 
eral months, the first floor of the new 
section will be used for the finishing 
division, while the second floor will be 
used as a storage room. 


Ranlo Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., has 
completed brick work on a one-story, 
78 x 92 ft. addition to its mill and ex- 
pects to have the structure ready for 
the installation of machinery within a 
few weeks. The new equipment will 
consist of 18 twisters for cable cord, 
1,512 spindles. 


*Wavark Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., 
which started the manufacture of damask 
covers and specialties at Unity and 
Leiper Sts., Frankford, several months 
ago, buys 10s-1, 16s-1, 20s-1 and 20s-2 
cotton yarns. Products are sold through 
Jos. S. Whiteside & Co. and Jas. F. 
White & Co., New York. Wm. Clarke, 
2d, is the proprietor. 

*Tubular Woven Fabric Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. The one-story extension 
to the plant of this company, for which 
a contract was recently awarded, will 
be used for warehouse and shipping- 
room purposes. It will have approxi- 
mately 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


Monaghan Plant of the Victor- 
Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C., is 
installing a dye plant. 


*Oakland Cotton Mills, Newberry, 
S. C., have awarded contract to the 
La Grange (Ga.) Lumber & Supply Co. 
for the construction of 55 houses for 
operatives. The contract, which calls 
for completion in approximately four 
months, was let through Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., engineers. 


Salvadore Said and Juan Yarur of 
Said & Co., importers, with head offices 


in Arequipa, Peru, and branch offices 
in Oruro and Cochubama, Bolivia, are 
now in this country completing con- 


tracts for the machine equipment and 
a large part of the building material 
for a mill on coarse count cotton goods 
to be erected in La Paz, Bolivia, involv- 
ing the expenditure of about $500,000. 
It is stated that a syndicate headed by 


this firm has obtained a government 
concession for the exclusive right to 
manufacture cotton goods in Bolivia 


for ten years. F. P. Sheldon & Sons, 
Providence, R. I., are drawing the 
plans for the mill, and it is stated that 
a contract for 6,000 spindles and com- 
plementary machinery has been placed 
with the Whitin Machine Works and 
for 200 automatic looms with the 
Draper Corporation. Contracts are also 
being placed in this country for other 
equipment including humidifiers, electric 


motors and mill supplies. John E. 
Furnans of New Bedford, who formerly 
represented several American textile 


machinery manufacturers in Mexico, is 
acting as interpreter and personal repre- 
sentative for Messrs. Said and Yarur. 


Fact and Gossip 


Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me., re- 
ports business as being considerably 
ahead of the same period last year al- 
though not yet up to normal. A steady 
increase in orders is noted in some lines. 


Lockwood Co., Waterville, Me., em- 
ploying 950 at the present time, is fac- 
ing a fine summer business. Ninety- 
three per cent of the mill is on full time 
and is likely to continue so indefinitely. 
The two weeks’ vacation shut down the 
latter part of August will probably be 


effective as it has been for several 
years past. 
Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. 


Only the finishing and packing depart- 
ments of the company are now in opera- 
tion and these will be closed as soon as 
they have finished what work remains. 
The jacquard mill also has been closed 
for an indefinite period. Officials are 
unable to state how long the plant will 
remain closed. 


West Boylston Mfg. Co., Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., has voted to change the 50,- 
000 shares of common stock, par value 
$100 each, to 50,000 shares of no-par 
and the stock is to be carried on the 
books at $2,000,000 instead of $5,000,000 
as previously. 

Kerr Mills of the American Thread 
Co., Fall River, Mass., have started a 
five and a half day schedule of 48 
hours per week. 

Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Lightning struck the transformer sta- 
tion at Mill B of the Parkhill division 
of this company on June 10 causing a 
fire which did about $2,500 damage to 
the building and machinery. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., is 
increasing the production schedule at its 
local plant, formerly the Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills, and has started up a par- 
tial night shift. 


*Cordis Mills, Millbury, Mass. The 
mill buildings and tenement houses of 
this corporation, which went out of 


business last year, will be scld at public 
auction on June 29. All the machinery 
has been sold and most of it has already 
been moved away. Some of the houses 
also have been sold at private sale. Sam- 
uel T. Freeman & Co., Philadelphia and 
Boston, are in charge of the sale. 

Saunders Cotton Mills, Saundersville, 
Mass., have sold to John J. Mahon more 
than two acres of land with buildings on 
the highway between Saundersville and 
Farnumsville, and another strip of land 
on the county highway between Worces- 
ter and Uxbridge. 

Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
has curtailed operations in some depart- 
ments to three days a week until further 
notice. Some employes have been laid 
off for an indefinite period. 

New York Mills (N. Y.) Corp. is 
operating all units at about capacity. 

Mountain View Mill, Gastonia, N. C., 


has been sold to the Osceola Mills for 
$125,000. 

Rhyne-Anderson Mills Co., Troy, 
N. C. A majority of the stockholders 


of this company held a meeting in Char- 
Ictte, June 7 and endorsed Wesley T. 
Heath, pres., and Milton Ensor, treas., 
as receivers in a friendly move toward 
reorganization of the company. Wellons 
& Welions, of Charlotte, attorneys for 
the directors, will carry the petition for 
receivership before a superior court 
judge. There are no claims against the 
company except notes endorsed by E. O. 
Anderson, former president. All current 
bills are paid regularly. 


Wm. Clarke & Sons, Inc., Philadel- 
phia (Frankford), Pa., formerly manu- 
facturers of dress goods, damasks, etc., 
which was placed in hands of a receiver 
more than a year ago, have been liqui- 
dated. Thos. H. Hyndman was ap- 
pointed temporary receiver and later H. 
A. Rath was appointed co-receiver. The 
machinery and equipment of Wm. Clarke 
& Sons, Inc., had been previously sold, 
leaving the mill building and real estate 
to be liquidated. Announcement is now 
made by the receivers that the mill 
building has been sold, settlement to be 
made in the near future. Mi£ll will be 
used by purchaser for non-textile pur- 
poses. 


Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. By the 
terms of a contract which the town 
council and the public works commission 
of Fort Mill have jointly decided to 
enter into with the Fort Mill Mfg. Co., 
a plentiful supply of filtered water is as- 
sured by Oct. 1. The mill company pro- 
poses to lay a pipe line to the Catawba 
river, about a mile away, and establish 
a plant with a possible capacity of a 
million gallons a day, and will deliver 
to the town for its needs filtered water 
at the price of 15 cents per 1,000 gailons. 
It is estimated that the cost of installa- 
tien of the plant will be about $100,000. 


*Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
Cox & Hodgens, Greenville, S. C., have 
been awarded contract for erection of 
the new two-story, 12-room brick addi- 
tion to the grammar school of Brandon 
Mills. Work has already begun and ex- 
pectations are that the building will be 
completed by the first of September for 
the opening of the next school session. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


Center Woolen Mill, Dexter, Me., 
purchased by Thomas J. Baskett, last 
December, will construct four new 
buildings. They will be a new dye- 
house, finishing room, storehouse and 


office building. 


Columbiaville (Mich.) Woolen Co. 
is installing 20 narrow looms and auxil- 
iary machinery for the production of 
carpet for the automobile trade. 


*Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I., are 
naving work rushed on a new mill addi- 
tion. The J. W. Bishop Co., general 
contractors, have awarded the follow- 
ing subcontracts: Stone, Providence 
Granite Co.; structural steel, Provi- 
dence Steel & Iron Co., and reinforc- 
ing steel, the Edward A. Tucker Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Fact and Gossip 
Joseph Hall & Son, Inc., Norwich, 


Conn., have discontinued the overtime 
schedule at their local Mohegan Mills, 
started a few weeks ago, and which 
represented about 30% of day produc- 
tion. The mill will continue on a 
normal daytime basis. 


Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Me., 
Orders for upholstery cloths and auto- 
mobile fabrics are coming in so rapidly 
at the Goodall plant that it has been 
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HANGER BOXES 


Made in many ways. 
Cast iron surfaces. 
Babbitted surfaces. 
Lined with any special 


kind of babbitt to suit 


almost any condition or 


speed. 





with or without 
Made 
sonably dustproof. 


Fitted 


oil wipers. rea- 


The hardened steel 
spring oil rings remain 


true and round. 
These boxes will fit Set 
‘Screw Hangers. 


Try them when you have 
worn boxes. 


WM. SELLERS & CO. 
Incorporated 


Main Office and Works: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern States Sales Agent 


A. G. New, Greenville, S. C. 
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Mill News—Continued 


necessary to put on a night crew in the 

Considerable new build- 
ing is in progress at the Goodall plant 
with a view of better coordinating the 
various departments. 

Fabyan Woolen Co., Medway, Mass., 
is installing six more looms of the latest 
automatic type, replacing a like number 
of old looms. 
looms were 


weave room. 


Some new automatic 


started up several months 
aZo, 

Ware (Mass.) Woolen Co. has re- 
turned to full-time operation in all de- 
partments. Only the depart- 
ment had been running during the last 
eight months, 


Chilton Co., Webster, Mass. has pur- 
chased the plant it occupies at 61 
Deslauriers Ave. in that town for $20,- 
500 by foreclosure sale from the former 
owners, the Webster Dve & Yarn Mills, 
Inc., which discontinued business several 
years ago. 


James Simpson & Sons, Inc., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has been incorporated to 
take over the business of James Simp- 
son, manufacturer of 
to 2-30s. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Worsted Mills. 
The entire electrical equipment of this 
company, 


finishing 


worsted yarns up 


which has gone out of 
ness, has been sold to the Nelson 
chinery Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
ment to the Nelson 
130 motors. 
Canadian Wool Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, has moved from 102 
Front St., East, to 2 Church St. 
Dominion Combing Mills, 
Ont., Canada. 
entered into 


busi- 
Ma- 
The ship- 


company included 


Ltd., 
Trenton, Following an 
agreement between — this 
company and its creditors, G. T. Clark- 
son, of Toronto, well-known accountant, 
has been appoimed to take full charge 
of the 


be in 


firm. The company is said to 
debt at the 
$218,000 
ment has been 


present time to the 
No financial state- 
since Dec. Si, 
1924, when net working capital stood at 
$276,000. 


extent of 


issued 


\ protective committee, com- 
a number of the shareholders, 
was formed last 


posed of 
week, with a view to 
creating the support of a sufficient num- 
ber of shareholders to cause the man- 
agement to disclose the present position 
of the company \ special meeting will 


be called in the near future, it is stated. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

Electric Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
has leased a section of the Granite Mull, 
formerly operated by the Wm. Moore 
Knitting Co. for use as a_ bleachery, 
and machinery is installed prior 
to start of Officials said 
the firm’s growing business necessitated 
the expansion move which 
affect operation of the 


being 
operations. 


would not 
main plant. 


*Bell & Spencer, Fort Plain, N. Y., 
have exterior work on their new plant 
at Fort finishing 
up processes Now 
plant will 
railway 


with 
under way. 

excellent 
transportation. 


Plain completed 
The new 
have facilities for 
Fordham Knitting Mills, New York, 
N. Y., which took over the B & B 
Supreme Knitting Mills, Inc., and the 
Da’More Knitting Mills, several months 
capitalized at $50,000. The 
176th St. and West. Farms 


ago, are 
mills, at 


* Indicates previous mention of project 


Road, are equipped with 50 woolen 
spindles, 54 spring needle knitting, 48 
flat knitting and 65 sewing machines for 
the manufacture of angora sets of pure 
worsted and cotton back. Product is 
sold to jobbers. M. Feldman buys 
2-18s and 2-26s worsted yarns and 10s-1, 
8s-2 and 12s-2 cotton yarns. 

*Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, 
N. C., has completed construction of 
an extension to its full-fashioned ho- 
siery mill and is now installing new ma- 
chinery, consisting of six 20-section and 
17 24-section full-fashioned machines. 

Schletter & Zander, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., will soon begin construction of a 
three-story brick addition to their mill, 
estimated to cost $50,000, for which a 
general contract has recently been let to 
William F. Lotz, Philadelphia. Christian 
H. Fries, Philadelphia, is architect. 

D. Seidmann’s Son, Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of knitted and Grenadine 
ties, will move June 25 from Randolph & 
Jefferson Sts. to new quarters at Broad & 
Lehigh Ave. They expect to make sev- 
eral changes in their equipment in the 
new location that will increase their pres- 
ent capacity. 

*Dainty Maid Silk Mills, Union, 
S. C., has completed the installation of 
its machinery in its new quarters and is 
about ready to start production. The 
mills will manufacture a high grade glove 
silk fabric and make women’s underwear 
from it. 

*Liberty Fabrics Corp., Union, S. C., 
has 27 carloads of machinery en route to 
equip its new mill. Machinery is being 
transferred from its former plant in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The mills will produce 
knitted silk fabrics and manufacture 
women’s underwear from them. 


*Morristown (Tenn.) Knitting Mills, 
Inc., recently organized with capital of 
$25,000, have two-story brick 
building and expect to start the manu- 
facture of intants’ fine hosters 
about July 1. Forty circular knitting 
machines, eight loopers, one boiler and 
complete dyeing equipment will be in- 
stalled. Electric power will be purchased. 
H. F. Trobaugh is president and treas- 
urer of the new company; J. B. Neill, 
vice president; J. Hallman Bell, secre- 
tary, and R, L. Rayburn, general man- 
ager. 

Eagle Knitting Mills, Milwaukee, 
Wis., have added 15 new knitting ma- 
chines to their equipment since Jan. 1, 
according to D. Karger, one of the 
proprietors. 


leased a 


grad: 


Fact and Gossip 


Barnes Knitting Co., Cedartown, Ga. 
The assets of this company will be sold 
at public auction June 15. E. S. Ault 
is receiver. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Knitting Mills. 
Donald T. Livingston, real estate dealer, 
Was appointed receiver for this company 
under bond of $25,000, by Circuit Judge 
Haitmann on June 11. The petition for 
receivership was filed by Frank Perry, a 
stockholder. 


Gropper Knit Wear Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has filed notice of increase in 
capital from $100,000, to $1,000,000, and 
2,000 shares of stock, no par value. 

Keystone Hosiery Mills, Inc., New 
York, have been formed with a capital 
of $100,000 to operate a knitting mill in 
this district. The company will be repre- 
sented by Samuel Gendzier, 5 Beekman 
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Dependable Service 
Highest Quality 
at 
Lowest Prices 





TOE STICKERS 
RIDER TICKETS 
BOX END LABELS 
BANDS 


You do not need to 
be told the sales advan- 
tages arising from a 
uniformly packed 


TRADE MARKED 
line. 


If you have not yet 
adopted this worth 
while packing feature 
let us assist you by 
submitting sketches of 
appropriate designs. 


Those who are al- 
ready using seals, 
riders, etc., will find it 
to their advantage to 
send us samples and 
quantities for quota- 
tion. If contemplating 
anything new our ex- 
pert artists are at your 
service. 


Prices quoted 
promptly upon receipt 
of inquiry. 


Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 


Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Mill News—Continued 


St., one of the incorporators. Paul 
Swedosh, 7804 Eighteenth Ave., Brook- 
lyn, is one of the heads of the company. 

*Rochester (N. Y.) Sweater Mills, 
Inc., recently noted incorporated with 
capital of $20,000, has succeeded to the 
business of the Rochester Sweater Mills, 
720 Clinton Ave., which started man- 
ufacturing in 1922. J. Burton Warren 
is president Ellison R. Kossoff, 
treasurer. 

Van Raalte Co., Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., is winding up business in its 
branch plant at Saratoga Springs prior 
to suspension of operations about July 1. 
The machinery will be removed to 
branch plants at Dunkirk and North 
Tonawanda. 

Swim Safe Bathing Suit Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., has received a state charter 
to operate a department of the Anderson 
(S. C.) Hosiery Mills, known as the 
Swim Safe Bathing Suit Dept. The 
newly incorporated company has leased 
the top floor of the old Cone Commission 
& Export building on West Washington 
St., and will operate an assembly plant 
there to meet an increasing demand for 
its product. The Swim Safe Bathing Suit 
is manufactured by the Anderson Hosiery 
Mills and is a garment that will float, 
enabling non-swimmers to remain above 
water. 

Theo. E. Kremer Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is liquidating its assets and will be 
succeeded by Charles E. Kremer, who 
will continue operation of the plant at 
1423 Vine St., manufacturing circular 
ribbed knitted fabrics. 

North American Knitting Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., is a new company formed 
to take over the knitting department of 
the North American Lace Co., 8th and 
Allegheny Ave., where they manufacture 
curtain nets, laces, knitted ties and scarfs. 
In the future the knitting formerly done 


and 


at this mill will be carried on at 22nd 
and Lehigh Ave., under the Name of 
North American Knitting Co., which 


concern will manufacture knitted ties and 
scarfs, having an equipment of 18 raschel, 


5 tricot and 3 full-fashioned knitting 
machines. Manufacture of laces, curtain 
nets, ete., will be carried on as hereto- 


fore by North American Lace Co., at the 
mill, 8th & Allegheny Ave. John Brom- 
ley is president of the company. 

*Parknit Mfg. Co., Inc., Woonsocket, 
R. I., recently noted incorporated, has 
succeeded to the business of the Park 
Knitting Mills, Inc. Thomas B. Woods 
is president; Charles F. Murphy, treas- 
urer; Edward Bagguley, assistant treas- 
urer and manager; George I. Murphy, 
secretary. Harold Herrick Co., New 
York, are selling agents. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 
*Mason Silk Co., Winsted, 
cently organized, expects to start opera- 
tions about July 15 in the former 
Belding-Heminway plant. 

Keene (N. H.) Artistic Narrow Web 
Co. is removing its plant from Keene, 
N. H., to Goldsboro, N. C. This con- 
cern manufactures a line of narrow 
fabric corset and garment trimmings, 
perating on 144 Jacquard looms. <A 
building is being erected for them and 
power will be taken from the Carolina 
Power & Light Co. 

Rosenfield, Mandle & Schulz, 


son, N. J., have recently started 


Conn., re- 


Pater- 
the 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


of broad silks at 102 
equipped with 20 looms. 


manufacture 
Chestnut St., 


Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., Union 


City, N. J., have taken bids on general 
contract for a new three-story and base- 
ment addition to their local mill, 68 x 
92 ft., reinforced concrete, reported to 
cost in excess of $100,000. Clark, 
MacMullen & Riley, New York, are 
architects. 

Kapanjie Bros., West New 
N. J., have moved to 80 George 
Paterson, N. J., where their equipment 
has been increased to 50 broad looms. 

Northern New York Silk Mfg. Co., 
Watertown, N. Y., whose plant has 
been closed down for several months, 
has been purchased by Charles Phillips. 
The plant has been completely _re- 
modeled, and has a capacity of 30 
looms which Mr. 
crease to 100 within the year. 
Miller, formerly president, will 
in charge of production. 


York, 


St., 


Frank 


remain 


Phillips plans to in- | 





J. G. Zensen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. H. Zensen, who has been for 
eral years the Philadelphia representa- 
tive for the Celanese Corp. of America, 


Seyv= 


has resigned that position to become a 


partner of J. G. Zensen & Co., 
facturers of broad silks, 23rd and 
Sts., Philadelphia. This company 


Arch 
pur- 


manu- | 


chased the equipment formerly operated | 


by the Schultz Mfg. Co., at the same 
address. 


Stressman & Schmidtt, Quakertown, 
Pa. This is the name of a 
cern that has started in business here, 
throwing silk and combination 
for the trade. 

*Martinsville (Va.) Silk Corp. 
cently organized, has leased the 
buildings of the W. A. Brown Tobacco 
Co., and plans to remodel and improve 
at an early date for a new mill. It 
is expected to begin the equipment in- 
stallation within a few weeks. The 
company has disposed of a bond issue 
of $75,000, among local residents, the 
fund to be used for the establishment 
of the new mill. 


new 


re- 
local 





Fact and Gossip 


Albion Silk Mills, 
N. J. (36 Madison 
formed with a capital of $200,000, to 
operate a local broad silk mill. The 
company is headed by William L. Bam- 
ford, Passaic, N. J., and William H. 
Irving, Leonia, N. J. 


Inc., Paterson, 
St.), has been 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Sturbridge Printing & Finishing Co., 
Fiskdale, Mass., is installing two new ad- 
ditional printing machines and has _ in- 
creased the number of employes. 

*Colt Dye Works, Paterson, N. J., 
have awarded a general contract to the 
P. S. Van Kirk Co., Paterson, for the 
erection of its proposed one-story dye 
house addition, to cost about $12,000, ex- 
clusive of equipment. The same com- 
pany acted as architect for the structure. 
Work will begin at once. 

R. B. Dutt Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., dyers and bleachers of woolen and 
worsted yarns, have awarded contract to 
A. Raymond Raff Co., 1635 W. Thomp- 


son St., constructors, for the erection of 
a new building and warehouse. It will 
cost $20.000, being located on Mascher 


St., scuth of Montgomery Ave. 


con- | 


yarns | 
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Labor Can Live Cheaper |: ah 
iw New Gilicenee®: 


Because of the mild climate—the mean 
annual temperature of New Orleans is 
68 degrees 


month—houses 





5414 degrees in the coldest 


do not have to be 


warmly built. This, together with the 
cheapness of lumber, makes rents lower. 
Families do not require so many clothes 
This reduces 


As a consequence, 


or so many warm clothes. 
the cost of living. 
labor can live as well as it does in other 
parts of the United States, and work for 
lower wages. Other cities of the South- 
ern country may have the climatic advan- 
tages, but New Orleans is the only 
metropolis. This is important from a 


labor standpoint, because it means a 
floating supply of labor and the other 
advantages that a great metropolis offers 
to large enterprises. Labor can live 
contentedly in this great Southern city, 


and there is abundance of it. 


Locate your plant at New Orleans, and 


produce your goods cheaper and more 





efficiently and at greater profit. 


Tie S Write for information. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


ASSOCIATION of COMMERCE 


‘Where production costs are lower 
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DAVID RICHTER 


German Full Fashioned 
HOSIERY MACHINES | 





New Model 1926 Machine 
Built in any desired number of sections 


Combines all modern features, as shock 
absorber, etc. 


In constant use by prominent mills in the 


TEXTILE WORLD 





United States for over thirty years 





“DUBIED” swiss 


FLAT KNITTING MACHINES 


For Knitted Outerwear 
Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as 
“The Best” 





Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 


Complete Supply and Service Department 
Machines on Demonstration 


Dustep MAcHINERY CoMPANY 


E. O. SpinDLER 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 
139 FRANKLIN STREET NEW YORK CITY 











You can sit in on 
knitters’ 


every-day requirements 


To anyone producing knitting yarns, supplying 
dyeing or finishing services to knitters, or produc- 
ing equipment and supplies for this field—this cer- 
tainly sounds intriguing. Yet an advertisement 
in the Little Red Book offers just such an oppor- 
tunity. For an insignificant sum, that means in 
the case of a page unit—less than a dollar a week, 
you can get your message across to knitters—and 
it’s seen. 


For 45 years the American Directory of the Knit- 
ting Trade has been the standard reference guide 
of the knitting industry. It is referred to unceas- 


ingly. 


Can you afford not to be represented? Many ad- 
vertisers with just such products as your own ad- 
vertise year after year. It pays. 


We'll wager that just one year’s try-out will make 
you a life member too. Take us up! 


Textile World 
BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CoO. 


334 Fourth Ave., Vv New York 
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FABRICS 
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Woolen Men See Guide Posts 





Cooperation and Backbone 
Two Aids Toward Progress 


OL goods mill agents are 

feeling their way with little 
more of a definite nature to guide 
them than in the past. There ure a 
number of conditions which make for 
optimism but at the same time mer- 
chants recognize that there are bar- 
riers ahead of them to be crossed 
and that ingenuity, initiative, and 
other good business traits will be 
necessary in great quantities if the 
industry is to make progress. More 
general insistence on a price which 
shows profit to the manufacturer is 
one of the industry’s hopeful signs 
and when put into effect will be the 
biggest step forward to healthy busi- 
ness that the trade could take. A 
better sense of stability is already 
permeating the industry. Buyers act 
as though they were not expecting a 
price reduction at the spring opening, 
which is saying a good deal for 
buyers, since they would act as 
though expecting a decline if there 


was the slightest chance of that out- 
come. 


One of the minor difficulties of tne 
moment is the slack retail trade in 
men’s clothing which has just gotten 
into movement for spring with the 
warm weather of the last week. 
Manufacturing clothiers are reported 
as finding last minute trade from re- 
tailers conspicuous by its absence and 
unless it reappears as a result of the 
warmer weather there may be a 
carryover to be disposed of at a sacri- 
fice or to hold against future opera- 
tions with doubtful success. 

A major difficulty in working out 
of the present situation is lack of full 
cooperation. There still appear to be 
mills which prefer the lone land. 
They are fighting for orders relent- 
lessly with probability of damage 
both to themselves and their competi- 
tors. If these concerns read the 
writing on the wall and take other 
more successful industries as an 
example, they will conclude that more 
is to be gained through cooperation 
than without it, and they will then 
look around seriously to see how they 
may bring this new-day 
tonic into their industry. 


business 
A general industry-wide meeting 
has been called for June 23 in New 
York at which the principal speaker 
will be one who has been very close 
to the movement for developing a 
related group of statistics for the in- 
dustry. The importance of knowing 
the capacity of mills in relation to 
the probable consumption of their 
product has been stressed many times. 
It is believed that this and additional 


cooperative propositions will come up 
at the meeting and that the probable 
outcome is the appointment of com- 
mittees to work out specific details. 


From present indications there will 
be a large and representative attend- 
ance. The cooperative movement, 


started in the wool goods trade a year 
ago, ended uncertainly with evapora- 
tion of interest in the Wool Council. 
The success of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute should encourage the wool 
trade to go at it again. 


* * * 


Tropicals: New lines for the 
spring and summer of 1928 are in 
readiness in and in 
quarters pre-opening business 
has been done. No formal openings 
are yet reported and it is said to be 
probable that these will go over into 
July. The week following July 4 1s 
the favorite of a number of makers, 
and it is believed that the American 


many offices 


some 


Woolen Co. will open tropicals in 
that week. A few of the inde- 
pendents who added tropical lines, 


were disappointed at the keen com- 
petition last year and are not repeat- 
ing their experiment. Others, how- 
ever, are in the field to maintain its 
record for constant increase. It is 
the expectation of makers that prices 
will be about unchanged from those 
named a year New pattern 
effects and colors will be featured 
and twists and mixtures will again be 
prominent. There is no reason to 
expect that competition will be any 
the less keen despite the good advice 
which has been passed about to the 
effect that prices should reflect costs 
plus a sure margin of profit. 


ago. 


* * * 


Women’s Wear: [Fabrics for 
women’s wear are quiet again after a 
brief interest in fall coatings. 
Weather has not encouraged retail 
sales and garment houses with stocks 
are in a whether to move 
them at a cut price or await the turn 
of the market. Seasonable piece 
goods at retail have been cut in 
price, printed wool challis going for 
88c in one New York department 
store. The drive for sheer fabrics 
however is still in the running, and 
it is said that certain mills have made 
a success with a 
a 2-80s worsted 


dilemma 


fabric woven from 
yarn. Fabrics re- 
sembling georgette crepes have been 
made from worsted which is about as 
light and filmy a fabric as it is prac- 
tical to make from sheep’s wool. 


Large Sales Behind Cotton Goods 





Stability 
Trade Quieter 


ge large sales of cotton cloths for 
the month of May _ reported 
through the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants and given in these 
columns last week, bears out the be- 
lief expressed by sellers and reflected 
on this page from week to week. In 
fact May recorded sales almost twice 
as large as the sales for May a year 
ago. May’s were half 
again as much as production during 
the same period. Unfilled orders on 
June I were 20% greater than they 
were on May 1, and amounted to 
about 10 weeks’ production at the rate 
of output current during May. Stocks 
in first hands amounted to 30% of 
the unfilled orders and to of 
May’s production. Stocks on June I 
were less than two-thirds what they 
were the date a year 
and unfilled orders were two and two- 
thirds times as large as they were 
twelve months previous. 


sales also 


A 
70 oO 


on same ago 


The figures show the great im- 
provement in position into which the 
cotton goods market has worked itself. 
3uyers have lost much of their hesita- 
tion so far as price stability is con- 
cerned, and their chief worries now 
appear to be along the lines of style. 
As time goes on, the increasing care 
of mill and the broadening 
channels of fashion information will 
take more and more of the gamble 
out of the style end of the market, 
authorities The © stability 
which many merchants have wished 
for for many years appears to be at 
hand, as the rise in price during the 
extremely active period of the last six 
months been conservative 
and has not reached parity with the 
full rise in raw material basis. In 
some lines such as prints and ging- 
hams there has been no change at all, 


stylers 


believe. 


has very 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


June 15 June 8 June 16, 1926 

Spot cotton, N. Y.... 16.95¢ 16.60¢ 18. 20¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60.. 534-54%4¢ 5*<-5¢ 5¢ 

3814-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 74%-7¢ 74-7 7Y-73<¢ 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75.. 83<-8h4¢ 84-84¢ 8\%e 


39- in., 72x76, 4.25. . 


O34-Olo¢ 934-9lo¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00. . 


10K¢ 10¢¢ 
Brown Sheetings 


Ohee 
10}4-10'4¢ 


36- in., 56x60,4.00.. 83<-Si¢ 814-84¢ -9¢ 
36- in. 48x48,3.00..  934-10¢ 934-10¢ 1l¢ 
37- in, 48x48, 4.00. . &¢ 8¢ 814-83 
Pajama Checks 
36\4-in., 72x80, 4.70. . 84-84 ¢ 8l4-8i4¢ 94-92 <¢ 
36\4-in., 64x60, 5.75.. 654-634¢ 654-6%¢ Tie 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.... 10-104%¢ 10¢ 1144-1144 
Denims, 2.20s........ 15¢ 15¢ *15¢ 
Tickings, 8 o3........ 19-20¢ 19-20¢ *19l4¢ 
Standard prints....... 8¢ 8¢ glo¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in....... ve 9e 9¢ 
*Nominal 


Seems 


Established 
Than in May 





in cotton 
and 34 to Ic per yard in gray goods, 
comparing present with bottom levels. 

Gray prices, however, are 
now about on a par with what they 
were a year ago when raw material 
was 2c per pound higher. The 
answer is that the market a year ago 
was extremely depressed and prices 
were below cost. Cotton was gradu- 
ally giving way and the anticipation 
was of a lower priced market. Today 
the market is bouyant and a lower 
basis is not expected. 


despite the jump of 4!2c 


goods 


* * * 


Print Cloths: Print cloths have 
been much quieter recently than dur- 
ing May. ‘This condition is natural 
after such energetic buying and after 
prices have risen. Traders generally 
feel that, unless some new piece of in- 
formation comes to the fore, raw cot- 
ton has gone the limit for the time 
They do not expect any 
further rise in gray goods and are 
therefore resting on their 
Specific kinds of fabrics are scarce 
at spot and nearby, and there is some 
interest in picking up lots of these 
wherever they show up. It is signifi- 


being. 


oars. 


cant that narrow goods are much 
stronger than a year ago. Narrow 
64x60s for example are now /2c per 


yard higher than they were a year ago 
despite the fact that cotton a year ago 
was 2c per pound higher than it is at 
present. Wide 64x60s have been ad- 
vanced by many holders to 734 with 
some holders wanting 7'2c. Buyers 
followed the market actively up to 
7\4c but from there on have moved 
slowly. For 72x76s 9c is the bot- 
tom price and spots cannot be obtained 
under 9'%4c. For 68x72s on the spot 
854c was asked. 
a 


Prints: The general lines of prints 
have found continued interest and 
distributors are pressing for prompt 
deliveries. The price situation is be- 
ing handled conservatively and no ad- 
vance has been made on staple num- 
bers. Jobbers and retailers have been 
pleased with the working out of the 
season, for the patterns which started 
out as the favored ones continued so 
through the season without the usual 
midseason upset. If there is 
formula for a repetition of this con- 
dition, the market would do well to 
learn it. 


any 


* * ~ 


Heavy Colored Goods: Other 
houses have advanced prices of cham- 
tickings, shirtings, 
flannels, etc., since last report. The 


brays, coverts, 
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HARMONY WINDER 
No. 27 F. F. 


SOLD on its merits. 
BOUGHT for valuable service rendered. 
USED for its distinctive results. 


———— — 


We address this to those who do not use 
our latest ideas for better winding and better 


knitting. 


We get enough winding from 12 spindles to 


supply 156 sections. 


What you gain from this 


feature is increased by what you save in reduc- 
tion of waste and seconds. 


We have the evidence of actual operation in 
our favor, and genuine testimonials of actual 
appreciation of the value obtained by the use of 
our new and valuable winding methods. 


There are many who do not give any serious 


attention to the problems of waste and seconds 
or the costs of winding by inefficient methods. 


We want to give you greater efficiency of knit- 
ting as well as winding for economical as well 
as quality production. 


Let us show you how to get to the point of 
better winding production. 


The 


Great Falls Bleachery & Dye Works 


attach labels with 


Inchor 
SHEETS AND PILLOWCASES 
DATE MARK 


~~ 


the Rose Label Sewing Machine 


The National Marking Machine Co. 


Among the many manufacturers of pillow 
slips, towels, knit goods, and garments using 
Rose Label Sewing Machines to attach 
labels is the Great Falls Bleachery & Dye 
Works, Somersworth, N. H. 

Operators of Rose Label Sewing Machines 
can attach 150 dozen labels per day and 
this is stitching on all four sides of the label 

a thorough complete job. In sewing, the 
Rose turns corners automatically. 

A neatly sewed label will give added ad- 
vertising value to your product. The added 
efficiency and speed in attaching labels with 
the Rose Label Sewing Machine will more 
than repay you for the small investment 
necessary for complete installations in your 
plant. 


4044 Cherry St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Canadian Representative 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. Gonsoilbaity t 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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Southern Representative 


Makenworth Company 


——CATALOG—— Greensboro, N. C. 


\BEAMERS 
& KINDRED 
MACHINERY 
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Fabrics—Continued 


new basis therefore has found general 
acceptance. These goods have been 
ictively bought during the last few 
weeks, and it is said that work cloth- 
ing manufacturers have done one of 
the best businesses experienced in 
their memory. 
* Ok * 


Bleached Goods: Converters of 


bleached goods are endeavoring to ad- 
vance their quotations to a better rela- 
tionship with gray cloth figures, but 
the work is gradual. It is stated that | 
back filled 64x60s for July-September 
delivery are quoted at 9%c._ Irregu- 


persists and better retail support is 
necessary to stabilize the situation. 


Broad Silks Seasonably Dull 





larity in bed sheets and pillow cases | 
| 
| 


Buyers Looking for Specials | 


For 

USINESS moved at a slightly 

faster pace in the broadsilk 
market last week but was still far 
from what it might be. Buyers were 
looking around for special sales mer- 
chandise and finding pretty much 
what they wanted although prints 
were not available in quite the quanti- 
ties expected due to the good demand 
this spring and the caution with 
which mills have operated. While 
there are considerable stocks of goods 
around the market waiting for the 
“T’ll take it” of a bargain hunter, some 
observers are of the opinion that these 
quantities are not so large as might 
be thought. Buyers point to the 
record consumption of raw silk dur- 
ing the last six months and assume 
that the usual proportion has gone 
into broadsilks, 

It is very much a question, how- 
ever, whether this is the case. Raw 
silk statisticians estimate that far 
above the usual percentage of total 
takings by mills has been going to 
hosiery mills in the last two years. 
Some go so far as to state that the 
proportion of raw silk used by the 
hosiery trade is now 60% with the 
broadsilks taking only 40%. If this 
is the case, which it probably is, then 
actual quantities being used for fin- 
ished silk is little above that of three 
or four years ago. 


* ok Ox 

Prints: Still favored by cutters 
who are taking newer ideas for 
summer dresses. Retailers looking 


for bargains but not finding them so 
plentiful as they would like. Sport 
prints in all over and border patterns 
brought out by several houses find 
good interest. 

-_ 


Satins: Heavily bought by jobbers 
and cutters in the gray. Sellers com- 
ment on early interest in new colors 
for immediate delivery on the part of 
cutting up trade. 

* ok * 


Radiums: Quiet conditions general 


through market. Houses look for an 
upturn but are going ahead cautiously 
with putting new looms on. Prices 
sag slightly as some houses make 
special offerings to move some stock. 
\lufflers not finding much interest but 
lines are being prepared for coming 
season. 
a 
Georgettes: 


Trade dull with prices 
showing 


further weakness. Some 


Their Sales 


Offerings 


rather low prices heard but must be 


discounted for the most part. Mills 
curtailing production, 
* a 7s 
Silk Situation at a Glance: [Pro- 


DUCTION: Decreasing. 
DEMAND: Slightly larger. 
Stocks: Difficult to estimate. 


Raw SILK: 
smaller. 


SENTIMENT: 


Prices steady; stocks | 


Most manufacturers | 
depressed by competitive conditions. 


Burlap Quiet 


Cables Firmer and Buyers Hold | 
Waiting Attitude 

The burlap market was quiet early 
in the week. Calcutta cables reported 
most primary shippers holding bur- | 
laps unchanged and a 


few slightly | 
firmer. 


The few inquiries current in | 
New York were aimed to locate cheap | 
offerings which were not found. Spot 
and afloat yardage was held unchanged 
in price. 

Buyers could have found sellers 
ready to take 6.75c¢ for spot 7'%s and 
6.90c for 8s. While 8.90c and 9.15¢ 
was the market on tos and 10s, re- 
spectively, a number held their goods 
for more. 


The trade is now better 
convinced that supplies in local hands 
and on the way are not likely to be 
sufficient when bag requirements de- 
velop. More distant goods are about 
on a par with nearby. 





Urges Wool Goods Men to At-| 
tend Meeting on June 23 

F. W. Tipper, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American | 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers, has addressed a letter 
to factors in the business, urging 
them to attend the general meeting of 
the trade at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, on June 23. A. D. Whiteside, 
president of the National Credit 
Office, will address the meeting on 
that day. 


Frank Satz Goes Into Business 
on Own Account 

Frank Satz, formerly with Wal- 
lach, Hoexter & Co., has established 


his own selling offices on the 11th 
floor of the Pennsylvania Building, 


225 West 34th street. He will handle 
a comprehensive line of woolen and 
worsted fabrics. Both domestic and 
foreign cloths will be represented in 
the line. 
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COMFORTABLY SEATED 
ON DO/MORE CHAIRS 









Illustration shows a top- 
ping machine operator 
seated on a _ Do/More 
Chair. This photograph 
was taken in the plant 
of a_ prominent hosiery 
manufacturer where Do/ 
More Chairs have been 
adopted as standard. 


PERATORS of looping, hemming, 
button sewing, flat lock, facing 
machines, etc., testify that Do/More 
Health Chairs enable them to do more 
and better work and still feel more rested at the end of the day. 
Do/More Chairs will pay for themselves in a short time. Actual 
tests have proven it. 


Do/More Health Chairs fit the body. The adjustable back gives firm 
support to the spine at its weakest curve. The seat keeps the worker 
in a correct but comfortable position. 

Textile mills that have adopted Do/More Health Chairs for their machine 
workers report an increase in efficiency and production yet the workers 
are happier and their spirits are higher at the end of the day. 


Write for information on how Do/More Health Chairs 
can increase the efficiency of workers in your mill. 


DO/MORE HEALTH CHAIR CO., 


Dept. T Elkhart, Ind. 





FACTORS! 


Our factoring service relieves the 
manufacturer of many details so that 
he may devote his time, energy and 
attention to his own specialty,—the 
production of goods. 





In addition to this, we are in a posi- 
tion to offer him well equipped and 
efficient selling organizations to mar- 
ket his product. 


Our method of financing enables the 
manufacturer to increase his produc- 
tion and sales without adding to his 
capital investment. 


We shall be pleased to send our rep- 
resentative to furnish you with details. 


FLEITMANN & CO., INC. 


Factors and 
Commission Merchants 


356 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Established 1850. 


isi 
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One Operation Saves Machine’s Cost | 


: _ Rayer & Lincoln Rotary Sewing 
; and Trimming Machine 

Now equipped with Improved 

Automatic Stripping Attachment. 






The saving this machine effects by 
trimming the cloth closely outside 
the seam alone pays the cost of 
the machine. Close trimming at 
seam permits shearing of the cloth 
from one end to the other. 

Another saving of the Rayer & 
Lincoln Machine is that it never 
leaves a mark or print on “backs’ 
or “back grays.’ 


Margin of cloth sewed on this 
machine will not curl up. This 
effects a further saving by pre- 
venting spoilage of goods in shear- 
ing, printing, finishing, etc. 


Machine also automatically marks 
the cloth at regular intervals. 
Sews at rate of 2,000 stitches per 
minute and makes a fine seam. 
Operates by belt or direct-con- 
nected motor. Write for Catalog 
of Complete Line. 


—— See Also —— 
——CATALOG—— 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 
SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 


Full Line of Sewing Machine Supplies Always on Hand 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS - FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN @ CO. 


PAT ENT ATTORNEYS 








Associated for 81 years with the Scientific American 
1582 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG. 551 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG. 
24 West 4oth Street, Washington, D.C. 
New York City 
1351 TOWER BUILDING 674 HOBART BUILDING 
Chicago, Ill San Francisco, Cal. 


563 VAN NUYS BUILDING 
Los Angeles, Call. 


“eee 





Books and Information on Patents and Trade Marks by Request Associates in All Foreign Countries. 





SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 





ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 


Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 





















| J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
| Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 





L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 





254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 
“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 


FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 


W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agen 
Everett entitenticedi 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK | 








A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


Talbot Mills 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


| Thibets Uniform Cloths 

















|BALING PREss| 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURF. 


With or without 
motor 


Size to suit your 








Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 





Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
| CROSBY & GREGORY 
Broadcloths Velours a, — . — 

Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. rece atte ee ee at, 


New York—Boston Special Attention to Textile Invention 
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Cotton Mill Stocks Held Steady 

Gastonia, N. C., June 11.—Al- 
though the demand slackened some- 
what for cotton mill stocks during the 
week, according to the average bid 
price of 25 most active stocks as re- 
leased by R. S. Dickson & Co., the 
market held its own, and failed to 
register a decline. The average this 
week stood at exactly the same level 
as last week namely, 112.00 per share. 

Preferred stocks continue in heavy 
demand. Sales for the week included 


Flint, Dunean, Judson, Mooresville 
Art Cloth, Roanoke Ist, Union-Buf- 
falo 1st, Woodside and Henrietta. 


Offerings are limited 
grade issues, 


in the high 


A number of the Gastonia common 
stocks, heretofore extremely inactive, 
have been in good demand. Among 
those most actively bid include Sem- 
inole, Clara, Ridge, Armstrong, Vic- 
tory, Winget and Flint, with offerings 
limited at prevailing quotations. 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 


(Week ending June 14) 

1927 
High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
27% 18% Belding-Heminway.. 1,300 20% 20% 20% 
16% 10% Century Ribbon..... 2,000 13% 12 12 
57% 49 Julius Kayser....... 10,900 54% 52 52% 

11% H. R. Mallinson.... 1,600 15% 14% 15% 

3 Bite VED TBR .ncccscss, sere Ba a” ‘Ke 

iD eeenereemaeien 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 


(Week ending June 14) 


Wall Street Slump Hits * Textiles 





Textile Shares Unwarrantedly 


Weakened by Other Stocks 


Boston, June 15. 

RACTICALLY all branches of the 

textile industry are sold farther 
ahead and at more profitable prices 
than at any previous period this year, 
and the majority of mills will make 
better financial showings for the first 
six months of the year than at any 
time in three or four years, yet a 
majority of listed and unlisted textile 
stocks have felt almost as directly, if 
somewhat less drastically, the slump 
in highly speculative industrials as 
have other classes of securities. This 
has been the case in every slump in 
general stocks during the last tew 
years, despite the fact that previous 
declines in textiles had discounted 
practically every unfavorable factor 
in sight; furthermore, few textile 
shares have at any time participated 
in the advances in general securities 
during this period. When cotton and 
wool business was on the down grade 
and the outlook continued unfavor- 
able,.a sympathetic participation in 
every decline in general stocks might 
have been expected and could not be 
prevented; but now that there has 
been marked improvement in the cot- 
ton manufacturing business, and 
marked improvement in the outlook 
for woolens and worsteds, this week’s 
slump in sympathy with the decline 


the common at 18 shows a net advance 
of 3% point. Amoskeag 
shows a net decline of 1% points at 
80 and the common at 59 is off 1% 
points for the week. Bigelow-Hart- 
ford common at 83 shows a net de- 
cline of 17 points, but this is an ad- 
vance of I point from the low of the 
week; the preferred at 101% is un- 
changed. Pacific at 3734 shows a net 
decline of 34 point after selling last 
week as high as 39. At today’s auc- 
tions the most drastic declines were in 
Lancaster preferred which 


preferred 


was off 
10% points at 38% and Naumkeag 
which was off 834 points at 184%. 


Ludlow Associates declined 3 points to 
185% and the only notable advance 
was of one point in Nashua common 
to 50. 

Everett Votes to Liquidate 


At a meeting of stockholders of 
Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass., t 
Boston on Wednesday the previous 


informal vote in favor of liquidation 
was carried formally by an _ over- 
whelming majority, 17,813 shares out 
of a total of 21,000 being recorded in 
favor of liquidation. It was voted 
that “the corporation proceed as 
rapidly as in the judgment of the di- 
rectors it is advisable to sell its as- 
sets and pay or provide for the pay- 
ment of its debts and distribute any 





they may deem best under 
goods may be manufactured 
corporation by York Mfg. Co. 
other corporation, 
ot 


which 
for this 
, Or any 
if in the judgment 
the directors such action might 
tend to preserve the value of the good 
will any of the trademarks and 
trade names of the corporation.” 


Bond Issue of West Boylston 


or 


The West Boylston Mfg. Co. of 
Alabama, a subsidiary of the West 
Boylston Mfg. Co., Easthampton, 
Mass., that is owned wholly by the 


latter company and that is to erect 
a plant in Montgomery, Ala., and 
equip it with machinery moved from 
the Easthampton mill, offering 
through bankers of Birmingham, 
Ala., an issue of $500,000 first mort- 


is 


gage 7% serial gold bonds at par, 
$100, these bonds due serially July 1, 


1930 to 1942. The issue is secured by 
a closed first mortgage on properties 
having a valuation, based upon the 
cost in cash of the buildings and land, 


and not including any charges for 
financing, interest during construc- 
tion, or similar terms and the ap- 
praised value of the machinery, 
amounting to $1,565,700, or more 
than three times the amount of the 
issue. The West Boylston Mfg. Co. 
of Easthampton, Mass., is capitalized 
at $8,000,000, and operates 137,500 


spindles and 1,200 looms largely on 
tire yarns and tire fabrics. Arthur 
Cook treasurer of that company 
and also of the new southern com- 
pany. 


is 



































in highly speculative industrials is balance among its stockholders.” It Manomet Mills Liquidation 
amet Se gales High Low Last both unreasoning and unwarranted. was further voted “that pending final Directors of the Manomet Mills, 
, ‘ By cbasiew agen aoa ; 744 72 A : ae : , ; 
Courtaulds, Ltd. ........... 1,300 33% 32% 33 American Woolen preferred at 48 liquidation the directors are author- cotton yarns and tire cord, New Bed- 
Industrial Rayon .......... 2,00 6% 5% 5° . “ : ; ‘ - ; 
ne 450 237” 29514 227 is off one point for the week while ized to make such arrangements as ford, Mass., have decided to start 
——_—— — eee oe = — = —~ = =—_ 
; 
| ASSETS LIABILITIES 
: Line Fiscal | re pases ~~ See 
Name and address of company of reer | | | | Real ___ Miscellaneous Total Accounts | 
| business y Cash and | Raw Total estate, | payable, | © tal Surplus, 
| debts | materials, quick buildings floating | or — profit and 
receivable | mdse., etc. assets | and | Amount Description and funded | te loss, ete. 
| machinery | | debt | 
ee ee ey erie | r ae ; 
Monomack Spinning Co., Lawrence, Mass. .| Wool Dec. 31, 1926 | $970,358 |$1,210,974 |$2,181,332 |$4,137,411 $57,248 | Miscellaneous | $6,375,991 $157,886 | $5,000,000 $1,218,106 
| Dec. 31, 1925 520,577 | 1,939,079 | 2,459,656 | 4,128,124 | 62,933 | Miscellaneous | 6,650,713 | 459,709 5,000 , 000 1,191,004 
| | | | | | 
U.S. Finishing Co., Boston, Mass.......... * D.M. | Dec. 31, 1926 | 1,262,876 911,400 2,174,276 | 8,442,058 | 1,591,871 Miscellaneous | 12,208,205 2,048,046 | 7,600,000 2,560,159 
’.&Pr. | Dec. 31,1925 | 1,400,962 962,662 | 2,363,624 | 8,554,280 | 1,136,993 | Miscellaneous | 12,054,897 767,119 | 7,600,000 3,687,778 
N. E. So. Mills, Boston, Mass.............. | Cotton | Dec. 31,1926 | 2,225,622 | 1,776,633 | 4,002,255 |23,247,526 | 1,223,693 | Miscellaneous | 28,473,474 | 16,907,533 | 9,000,000 2,565,941 
Dec. 31, 1925 2643, 968 | 3,244,374 | 5,888,342 25,214,238 | 7,921,004 | Miscellaneous | 39,023,584 | 19,880,418 | 9,000,000 10,143,166 
| 
U. S. Bunting Co., Lowell, Mass........... | Wool Dec. 31, 1926 | 176,417 | 204,747 | 381,164 | 189 ,590 548 , 532 | Miscellaneous 1,119,286 94 ,227 | 300 , 000 725,059 
| | Dec. 31,1925 | 160,445 288 ,734 449,179 | 147,588 497 ,944 | Miscellaneous 1,094,711 110,187 300 , 000 684,524 
Crystal Spring Bleach & Dye Co., Thwaites,/Bl. & D. | Dee. 31, 1926 | 69,157 17,174 86 ,331 | 346,582 | 84,000 | Miscellaneous 516,913 279,721 125,000 112,192 
Mass. | Dec. 31, 1925 | 35,103 | 21,239 | 56,342 | 346,582 | 102,424 | Miscellaneous 505 ,348 285,041 | 125,000 95,307 
| | | | | | 
Hayward Woolen Co., E. Douglas, Mass... .| Wool Dec. 31, 1926 580,038 | 380,004 960,042 | 532,866 | ......... | Miscellaneous | 1,492,908 7,969 600 , 000 884 ,939 
| Dec. 31, 1925 320,952 605 , 029 926,581 | MUS Secaceaus | Miscellaneous 1,548,674 78,038 | 600 , 000 870,636 
Katama Mills, Lawrence, Mass............- Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 | 489 ,245 | 36,736 | 525,981 | 908,414 | 1679,375 | Miscellaneous 2,113,770 681 | 1,960,000 153 ,089 
Dec. 31, 1925 334,381 25,694 460,075 | 983 ,249 2698,428 | Miscellaneous 2,141,752 456 1,960,000 181,296 
Howard Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass...........| Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 68,571 | 56,166 124,737 85,519 1,821 | Miscellaneous 212,077 60,643 | 90,000 61,434 
| Dec. 31, 1925 64,573 58,338 | 122,911 86 ,655 | 2'9 35 | Miscellaneous 211,801 56,038 90,000 65,763 
Arbeka Webbing Co., Pawtucket, R.I...... | Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 | 34,682 60 , 203 94,885 80,597 | 12,995 | Miscellaneous 188 ,477 10,194 | 130,000 48,283 
| | Dee. 31, 1925 | 24,894 | 80,102 | 104,996 | 68,146 2,106 | Miscellaneous 175,242 | 21,605 130,000 23 ,637 
| | 
| 
Mayflower Worsted Co., Kingston, Mass....| Wool | Dec. 31, 1926 | 207 ,646 130,579 | 338 ,225 | 136 ,799 46,126 Miscellaneous 521,150 15,625 207 ,400 298,125 
Dec. 31, 1925 | 175,493 | 85,834 261,327 | 134,300 929 | Miscellaneous 396 , 556 7,485 200 ,000 189,071 
Standard Narrow Fabric Co., Fall River, C. D. & | Dec. 31,1926 | ......... ce 32,203 248,413 78,442 | Miscellaneous 359,058 150,000 209 ,058 
Mass. Bl. Dee. 31, 1925 44,724 18,885 63,609 | 248,413 50,422 | Miscellaneous 362,444 150,000 212,444 
Se z = = =e = = ————- — — 
' Includes Profit and Loss item of $669,847. 


? Includes Profit and Loss item of $613,980. 
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Under a factoring arrange- 
ment, as shipments of goods 
are made, their value be- 
comes immediately available 
as cash in hand without re- 
gard to maturity of accounts. 
— Equivalent to selling for 
cash without credit risk. 


Correspondence invited. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





50 Union Square - - " . 


FACTORS 








TRANSITION 


Exemplified by the increase in textile and other 
kinds of manufacturing, the transition from agricul- 
ture alone to a balanced development is well marked 
in Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga Dis- 
trict—the territory served by the Central of Georgia 
Railway. The evolutionary change is based on 
sound economic causes which bear closest scrutiny. 


For your convenience, we have had printed in 
booklet form surveys made by competent engineers. 
These booklets tell briefly but clearly about condi- 
tions affecting textile manufacturing at points along 
Central of Georgia lines. Write for the booklets 
today. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 


Pare 
Caan 






















liquidation of complete plant and 
equipment immediately. The whole 
plant of approximately 186,900 ring 
spindles, 59,520 mule spindles, 43,600 
twister spindles, 404 combs and 64 
tire cord looms will first be offered 
at private sale as a unit. Failing to 
secure a purchaser for the complete 
plant within a reasonable time, the 
new No. 4 mill with 115,200 spindles 


| and 64 looms will be offered and also 


separate units made up of machinery 
from some of the other mills, but 
reserving for the present a certain 
part of the equipment in Nos. 1 and 
2 mills. 

The directors already have tentative 
offers for approximately 100,000 spin- 
dles and complementary machinery, 
but no offers have been received as 
yet for complete units including 
buildings and real estate. The Mano- 


| met plant has always had the reputa- 





Shrs Mill Par 


tion of being one of the most up to 
date in the country, with buildings 


| and equipment kept in perfect con- 


dition. The No. 4 mill and equipment 
are practically new, this machinery 
never having been run more than two 
months since its installation a few 
years ago. 
Boston Stock Auctions 

The following sales of textile shares 

were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Price Change 


9 Union Cotton... 1) 84 + 3% 
SB Manomet. .....scoccseses 100 3 —7 
12 Narragansett .......... 100 a Ree 
7 Acadia. one ee 100 10% — 4% 
|} 12 Nashua, com 100 50 ieee 
10 Warwick . * 5 100 Ce: sxeahs 
39° Naumkeag ; 100 189-1847, — 8% 
10 Nonquitt : - 100 31K — 2% 
14 Lancaster, pfd ‘ee 10) 38% —l0% 
10 Nashua, pfd oak 100 *95 — & 
5 Ludlow ..... sae 100 18544 —3 
| 100 West Boylston, com.. 10) 8 + 3% 
1 23 Arlington § ......0s.000. 100 6% + XK, 
|} 10 Dartmouth, com... 100 106% + 2% 
| 60 National Fabric & Fin. 100 20% —1% 
432 Total 
*And div 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
apon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Publie 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool pfd....... 48 oon ati 
Am. Mfg., pfd....... &2 80 83 
Amoskeag, com. .... 59 as ae 
Androscoggin ....... 45 45 48 
OS Eee 601K 60 63 
Re Sa 183% 125 130 
Berkshire Cot. ..... inte 137 140 
Bigelow-Htfd, com... 83 oe aie 
DLE Gtitaéeeessraa: Cows 105 ee 
ONE 'xaw6.0 kos 5b 41 45 rn 
Esmond, pfd ....... 100% 100 ‘in 
SS 7h 7 12 
Were AWBOR oc cess 1581} 155 159 
Great Falls .....0.; 14% 15 18 
Hamilton Woolen.... 28 18 25 
1 eee 24% 24 26 
Ipswich, pfd. ...... 90 50 54 
Ipswich, com........ 48 éis5 20 


eee 
Ludlow Asso. 


NN ee a 6 wo a . 159 135 140 
Massachusetts ...... 71 65 70 
Merrimack, com...... 120% 124 127 
Nashua, com. ...... nO 47 50 
PIOGRUA, DEG. .xccccs 95 93 96 


Pee 
ie NG I 655 Seu 


POEL: 654.06 wa0s:e a 44 42 45 
SN wikia «acs ben em 37% ~=Ctw«w ie 
PONNGN. . <6 cescauuse 116 115 118 
Plymouth Cordage... 110 108 110 
Tremont & Suffolk.. 23% 19 23 
a ee ae 26% 25 28 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 


& Co.) 
Bid Asked 
American Linen Co....... cc 15 
Avkwrignt BES ..cccsces 15 
Barnard Mfg. Co..... 


ee eh 31 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard.. '* 


Financial—Continued 


June 18 


Border City Mfg. Co....... 

Bourne Mills Co... ...se00% 

Ce GN 5 i hee 06 68:9 '0.6 as 
TS eee ee 1 
Cormell BESTS .-.:0 v cvee caves 65 
Davis Mills 
SS Perr oo ie aed 
2 RSP 92 95 
co eee ee #90) 
King Philip Milis......... 147 150 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. 2 Sw 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. os er 
SORE Dees Ec accceccccs 49 60 
Ce Se as ow koe 40% bs 112 
Mechanics Mills ......... oes vee 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ ee 51 
Narragansett Mills ....... : bd 50 
SR Noo eva a! bwin we io 
Parker Mills (com.)....... en 
Pilgrim Mills (com.)...... 132 
Pocasset Mie. Co.......se- rae 
Sagamore Mfg. Co......... 145 
Seaconnet Mills .......... cee 

Shove Mills 
BOROOG BETS cccccctccce oh 
Beevens ME Co... ccc ese 106% ... 
pe ae ae Pee 125 . 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co...... 83 
Wampanoag Mills ........ Pe 25 
Weetamoe Mills .......... son 20 


a Old stock. 





Thomaston Sells Pfd. Stock 


THomaston, Ga.—The $3,000,000, 
642%, preferred stock issue of the 
Thomaston Cotton Mills here, has 
been purchased by the Citizens & 
Southern Co. of Savannah. 

The Thomaston Cotton Mills were 
chartered in 1899. The present 
spindleage is 75,000 and the combined 
spindleage of this plant and affiliated 
owned mills are 120,000. The com- 
pany has grown from a capital and 
surplus of $60,000 in 1900 to its 
present net worth, which is in excess 
of $6,500,000, the greater part of 
which was accumulated out of the 
net profits. 

Out of earnings, the company nas 


built the Peerless Cotton Mills, a 
$1,700,000 wide sheeting mill, and 
also erected a modern up-to-date 
bleachery and finishing plant, at 


which place the sheetings and _ pillow 
cases from the Peerless Mills are 
bleached and shipped out as a finished 
product under the well known brands 
of the “Page” and ‘Thomaston” 
sheetings. 


New Bedford Mill Men Seek 
Tax Abatement 

New Beprorp, Mass.—A delegation 
representing New Bedford cotton mill 
corporations met in conference with 
Mayor Charles S. Ashley last Monday 
relative to tax abatement. The mills 
were represented by Philip Nichols, 
Boston, attorney, Frank I. Neild, John 
Sullivan and Andrew Raeburn, secre 
tary of the New Bedford Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. Nothing 
was given out for publication after the 
conference but it is known that the 
mill representatives stated they would 
take legal action if a satisfactory ad- 
justment is not made at an early date. 
Mayor Ashley is understood to have 
told them to go ahead and carry the 
case to the courts. 


Rayon Fibre Products Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. The plant of this 
concern at 2601 N. Hancock St., was 
sold recently by sheriff, being purchased 
by Fred Wolstenholme, of Thos. Wol- 
stenholme & Co., Inc., who held a mort- 
gage against this property, his action b: 
ing mainly of a protective nature. 
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Dixie Mercerizing Has Further 
Expansion Under Way 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Dixie Mer- 
cerizing Co. is planning to extend its 
operations to include the mercerizing 
of single yarns. Prindle & Smith, 
Atlanta architects, are preparing 
plans for an addition to the building 
which houses the finishing department. 
This extension, which will be two- 
story reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, will house the singles merceriz- 
ing plant. At the start, one machine 
will be installed with a capacity of 
from 10,000 to 15,000 lbs. per week. 


It is expected that contracts will 
be let about July 1 and the building 
be ready for operation about Oct. 1. 
As has been the case in other work 
done at its mercerizing plant, the 
company will do its own engineering 
work, 

This development and the large ex- 
tension being made to the company’s 
spinning plant and village at Lupton 
City, under the engineering direction 
of Robert & Co., Atlanta, represent 





Yarn 


COTTON YARNS 


Buyer and Seller Apart 





Disagreement as Cheapness 


and Future 


INDS do not seem to meet. This 

expression, so common in the 
legal fraternity, applies with peculiar 
force to the yarn trade at the present 
time. The buyer and seller cannot 
seem to agree on terms which are ac- 
ceptable to both, nor are they in 
agreement as to the prospects of the 
future. As a consequence, buying is 
comparatively at a stand-still. Prices 
are firm because the spinner cannot 
see anything in the present raw ma- 
terial situation which would warrant 
any weakness in price and basing 
quotations on replacement costs, feels 
that current prices leave a very small 
margin of profit. The buyer, on the 
other hand, is strenuously objecting 
to the payment of prices based on 
current raw material levels. Besides 
this he has the feeling that the future 
will witness possible weakness and 
therefore it behooves him to wait. 

Views on Cotton Prospects 


of Market 


particular sign of the stability hoped 
for of late. On the other hand, they 
seem to possess grounds for aryutnent 
that lower prices may be experienced. 
At least this is the buyer’s conten- 
tion. With the removal of hysteria 
incident to flood conditions and with 
the imminence of reports on acreage 
planted, many feel that influences will 
be strong enough to depress the mar- 
ket for raw material and that yarn 
prices will follow. Selling agents are 
not as confident as they were in re- 
gard to future stability and are rather 
inclined to accept the buyer’s stand- 
point to a degree. They also feel that 
spinners may reach a point before 
long where they will feel the neces- 
sity of naming prices which will 
move their product. Not that the ma- 
jority have any burdensome supplies 
on hand, but at the same time the vol- 
ume of orders on spinners’ books is 
gradually diminishing without mate- 
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tional business must be secured or a 
shutdown will be in order. 


Yarn Consumers Inactive 

Almost every division of yarn con- 
sumers reports current business of 
less volume, and without an increase 
in the price of their product to war- 
rant payment of higher yarn prices. 
The cotton worsted group is in the 
doldrums. The towel trade is suffer- 
ing from competition of large factors 
and reports a very insignificant busi- 
ness. The webbing trade has bought 
fairly well during the last month or 
two, but these manufacturers have 
fallen upon quiet times and are not 
adding to their commitments. Com- 
plaint comes from the electrical wire 
trade, causing them to buy with ex- 
treme conservatism. Plush manufac- 
turers are not busy and the carpet 
trade is buying comparatively little. 
Knitters have bought fairly well of 
certain numbers, but until duplicate 
business on fall underwear commences 
to show more life, this class of con- 
sumer is not likely to be a very active 
buyer of cotton yarns. 

Weaving yarns are practically un- 


changed. To take a standard number 








the latest steps in the company’s Various price movements during rial accessions. With a desire to con- —the price on 30s-2 warps, is quoted 
progress. the last week or two do not give any tinue operating it is felt that addi- by the spinner at 37c up. But sell- 
Cotton Yarn Quotations | 
Carded—(Average Quality) ‘ —— 19 —50 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4e higher, according to quality Ns ic ala Badan Bh win 38 - 3914 30s ee ee er = a 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 14s shat Wai sarah gana ate ala ahi eso —  —40 BBS cee eee eee ewer cnet Oe 
Oe GPRS 5 incl csnatah Oe me aces 2914—30 NG ie as uC dbeidea’s ain well Mii aii on cnrannesivaaedal 4 —5 
Re ee Dee A oe ee” ME Ce wedaceus coer ele ON a sets fas ‘cine voce ele TD oy caccscscusceusanes 62 —63 
Ne Sein a whan oth er WE csc oviaent awe an Mita doasavneteoaiece ie, Ml Blan canbenaeneccnes 72 —74 
MM Be eiiuhidd cous tal auek aa ne | 35 —36 DOP Va kiccsunndwktsie acs —— $44 TOR 2... cece cect scenes 85 —87 
De hcasisccatirsbs iotsvad a teaw as 28%—29 A fore eae Ss ol oo 46 —47 SONG ie iasiaxwduswes wees ae TT, BOR. wens aniscevins sae'nee 95 —97 
Qs-9 Teeny ee ond Tubes 34 —3414 Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
ae 6h. bs 2 Se Bele 8 Woe ec on SU) GUB"G cc cccccecrceccvees « : , 2 __ An nt a | 17 
Sn as ah siie Ca wale — —28 Seen Carr ane — $f BO. 656.0 dia wees casas 64 65 808-2... ee eee ee eee eee } } 
i 271%4—28 S08 pea —43 BOSD oes sscccecsvers 66 —67 Singles 
OE a tar ec OU IE isn cnccncansnnine vs a Sale BE oc tah conuhes Sa? Bic uccavcewscwnetreens — 
RE cake <i 0k oh ious a aes Mare 291%4—30  40s-2 High breakage..... 48 —49 408-2... cece eee eee eee 72 —T4 408 «1... eee ee eee ee eee = == 
res 2) Aes ed ee Oe ce, GR oo oo cccc de acccces a i ee 77 —80 GOB ovine aides Hevea epewres — —98 
ee ee 3314—34 ERE CN ote ee —e DO vide dctincnewsdures 78 —82 COP ea ciasicdicwdig slcaen cues — —l 08 
os : Saale ai cit ba cnunbakicn dunce SE eR WOR icc conascndivnresica — —l 22 
a te Saree tie oe Ta cars eakeatares A Ok MR cian asec nsasccenin met 
me “wie ie SO we e106 601066 © 6 688 — == SIH wc cc ceecrvesevcesseecs 00 Tf" 
isin sighwanind ea ened én l,l err 3444—35 Peeler—(Super Quality) 
PR eis iate Rlewncaeaawaaten — —28 eins siecle cea cee esos — —36 Single Cones 
= eee eee emer er eeee esos = =" eR eee ee ee 46 —47 Carded Combed Carded Combed 
spill aed ed i sccsi0a% 30 —31 40 —42 26s 35 —36 48 —50 
a Two-ply Warps _ Bi ws cv unes hh Ak OS GIR cao es 37 —38 52 —54 
[B82 ee sseeeeseeeeseee BT MO eee eee cece esses 34 34% + allah ine ak wa ace Se ee 
— j Alea folei Salva suis Mel _— — 265-2 Dusalufetadece Cals: sietewled a ~~ i... aa 00nd le. iaandlle 60 —65 
ee. earl Seng em NLA oe oe ead sree oe Raa dled 32%4—33% 44 —46 50s ...... mse 65 —70 
a ro ae 2 ees Sherer 56 57 Pi ecsecese 34 —35 46 —48 608 ........ —- — 72 —T75 
Dein Vac 6s ee 30 —3l1 IRN, Sierstetc wae arecnia saad — —63 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 2314-24; white, 25-25%. SO i cc belitnhewnees 46 —48 NEED Hi Se aiaeickieoew x 60 —65 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) DOR cas ouueanstawes AO GIB i tevisis daarvn vdinnde 65 —70 
BE ee Aree deg ssc a woet ete a rr .301%4—31 SO icasewecaan cs case ee Ge Ub Fe ncalsenemee nasa 75 —80 
WOR iG AAR ea eG — —27 228 (silver Jaeger)......— —34 BOS Si5 bi sieksscarhtevnie' ania ed ee TOMES oie gnca dig ccateiaraleca aioe 85 —90 
tad ce tric sr a 2714%4—28 I ag cia a aoa 49. GE cc ee BOGS: ok ki csaesesiedaancee ee SOE oe écxmasaccumenaces 1 00—1 05 
BRM oy icacnsten hepa praia seller ee” ree .. .3831%4—34 : : 
16s Pee ac aledictehe vache 25% _—59 tg 3 Reich calc a vi 33. —34 Combed Reverse Twist — Yarns—Skeins, ema > | — 2, 3, and 4-ply 
te bin bie Scee eae — 29% 30s extra quality........36 —37 wanes eee 
ao ee acess: 46 —47 : Average Best Average Best 
Y24s bet Hf i? ni io — 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) Ste... 61 67 —68 78 g2— 84 
Warps, Skeins and Cones Sie 2 50 63 69 70 2 83 s8s— 90 
POEL say 86S a.bid a 3 ele — —45 NE Sr a a.i5-ais'o we o-40as esa acain 63 —65 10s OS 74 75 88 93— 95 
Be og sta rae wits 2 ape en I Us in asa aie ac kvinca 74 —76 15s 73 79 —80 93 98—1 00 
Ma 7 et eae 54 —56 sg eas nian ee Rs 85 —87 50s 78 a 3 98 1 O7—1 10 
TOR soc She ess beeen 58 —60 ee 95 —l 00 60s . 8S 94 95 1 09 1 17—1 19 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business June 15. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
noted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 83. For staple cotton prices, see page S85 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


ing agents admit their inability to 
anything above and 
even this is difficult. The demand for 
20s seems to have disappeared almost 
entirely. The former trading in this 
count, from the Philadelphia section, 
is conspicuous by its absence; and it 
is feared that this number will be 
disregarded for some time to come. 


secure 30/2, 


On hosiery yarns, the basis is prac- 
tically 27¢ for 10s. Knitters are try- 
ing to buy 22s at 30c or below, but 
are receiving no encouragement from 
the seller. He is unable to get this 
count under 3Ic from the spinner; 
and a good many of the latter are 
holding for more. Underwear knit- 
ters admit the necessity of buying 
further ahead, in order to supply 
themselves for their season’s require- 
ments. But they cannot bring them- 
selves to pay existing prices and are 
hoping that in the near future the 
market will be more favorable to 
them. The fact that prices are being 
advanced on lines of both hosiery and 
underwear is indicative of the recog- 
nition that costs must be based on a 
higher level of yarn. Prices on heavy- 
weight underwear, have been put up 
by leading producers—especially in 


ribbed goods and fleeces are ap- 
parently likely to follow. In one in- 
stance, the announcement was made 


this week of a material advance on 
a line of southern fleeced underwear. 
When the reaction of the wholesale 
trade to this new level of prices is 
witnessed, it is possible that the knit- 
ter will feel warranted in buying 
ahead and in paying the current quo- 
tations on yarns. 


Institute’s Carded Yarn Group 
Is Strong 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—More than 50% 
of the spindles in the United States 
engaged in the manufacture of carded 
varn have become affiliated with the 
Carded Yarn Group of the Southern 
lextile Institute, Inc., since it was 
organized here in the spring at a meet- 
ing attended by Walter D. 
president. 


Hines, 


It is estimated that there are 4,000,- 
000 spindles in the United States 
which could become affiliated with the 
group. Around 1,500,000 — spindles 
were represented at the meeting here 
and about 700,000 at the later meeting 
in the north, but not all of these 
entered the organization at that time, 
it was said. 

Since then, however, it was pointed 
out, the Carded Yarn Group, which 
made these announcements, has become 


considerably stronger than all the 
spindles which were represented at 


these two meetings. 


Various committees have been ap- 
pointed to put into effect the policies 
outlined by Mr. Hines when he was 
here, it was declared. These commit- 
tees are to function along the three 
lines outlined by him, and are to 
report at a general meeting here 
some time later. 


Cotton Yarn at Chattanooga 
Advanced 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Advances 
in the price of carded cones featured 
the local varn market during the week 
ending on June 11. The advance on 
the cones announced by one broker 
amounted to 2c per lb. This places 
tens at 29 to 3Ic, 14s at 32 to 34c and 
20s at 3814 to 4oc. 

There was also an advance in two 
counts in the combed singles, being in 
the 18s and the 7os. Advance 
about 2c. Other combed prices re- 
mained unchanged. Ejighteens are 
now quoted at 41 to 43c, and 7os at 
82 to 85c. 


was 


Mercerized prices have 
been fairly stable for the last several 
weeks. Sixties are quoted at &7c 
with 26s at 64c and 8os at $1.12. 

Thrown silk showed further weak- 
ness during the week the further re- 
ductions bringing the price down to a 
basis of $6.20 per Ib. Rayon is firm 
at $1.50 in the 150 denier size. 

Developments of the week did not 
reveal any unusual amount of business 
of any particularly large order 
ners and mercerizers here are keeping 
up a brisk production and _ brokers 
also seem to have plenty of business. 
Buying would perhaps be heavier at 
this time if it were not for the fact 
that prices have advanced consider- 
ably. 


Spin- 


Continued Price Firmness 


Cotton’s Fluctuations Encourage 
Buyers to Operate Cautiously 


Boston.— The continued ups and 
and downs of prices of cotton futures 
encourage the majority of cotton yarn 
buyers to operate cautiously in the 
hope that bearish weather news will 
influence a somewhat sustained decline 
in cotton prices and a sympathetic de- 
cline in yarn values. The majority of 
spinners, however, having been hold- 
ing prices with unalterable firmness, 
and although few are getting top ask- 
ing prices there are also few who are 
not getting top selling prices of a 
week ago. As might be expected fol- 
lowing such a rapid advance there are 
opportunities to secure moderate lots 
of staple counts of carded yarns at 
prices ™% to 1c below what may be 
considered as full market prices, and 
each of the recent 50 point declines 
in cotton futures have been accom- 
panied by increased offerings of yarns 
at these inside prices. 

The real test of the market will 
come when there is a more sustained 
decline or advance in cotton futures, 
and such a movement may be delayed 
until well into July, or until the 
market commences to discount the first 
Government condition report to be 
made public August 8. In the mean- 
time leading members of the trade 
are looking for a continuation of hand- 
to-mouth buying of medium and coarse 
count carded yarns at least, although 
realizing that combed and fine count 
yarns are in a class by themselves as 
a result of the very firm position of 













GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C, 






VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 
Whites, Stock, 


Dyed and 
Heathers 


Yarns 


of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 





BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 





United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 
Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 








FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 

















H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 





180-182 SOUTH WATER ST 
ea ee 


PROVIDENCE RUA 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 








Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaitings 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
























SUPERIOR 
YARN MILLS 


Monbo, N. C. 














Tooth and Nail 


Cooperation never becoines very successful 
until it’s done with every tooth and nail. When 
these figurative tools are put in action, both 
participants profit. . 





td ee 





Test the “tooth and nail” service National 
offers. It is bringing constantly-increasing 
patronage from progressive knitters and weav- 
ers. Write for samples. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CC. 


Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 


MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 


Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 
M. A. Henderson Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 
166 W. Jackson Blvd Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. 


Stewart McConaghy z d Shultz, 
6908 Cresheim Roel O. S. Hawes & Bro. Bg ek ~ a 




























Single and Ply 
For Mercerizing and Weaving 


These yarns—made of the finest raw 
materials, spun by operatives who “know 
how,” inspected at every step of manufacture 
—are, in every sense, “Superior.” 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


extra staple cottons. Prices of the 
latter yarns and cotton continue ex- 
tremely firm although new business 
is very limited. 

There is considerable comment in 
the local trade regarding the ex- 
tremely low prices that still are quoted 
by representatives of dealers in other 
markets and spinners selling direct. 
They appear to find in this lack of 
respect for the ethical standards pro- 
mulgated by the Carded Yarn Section 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, al- 
though acknowledging that it is too 
early to expect the latter to exercise 
a controlling effect upon the action of 


Why Are Yarn Sales Small? 


Combed and Mercerized 
Users Well Covered 





PHILADELPHIA. 

EMAND for carded, combed and 

mercerized yarns has been quiet 
recently and inclined to become more 
so during the present week. Several 
dealers report booking a smaller vol- 
ume of business this week than for a 
similar period for many months. 
This situation may be explained so 
far as combed and mercerized qualities 
are concerned to a large degree, but 
a more difficult problem is found when 
one attempts to explain the present 
lack of interest in carded knitting and 
weaving yarns. An_ exceptionally 
large volume of combed yarns was 
sold this year, recent reports from one 
of the largest combed yarn spinning 
groups in the country indicating they 
have sold as much combed yarn as 
during the entire twelve months of 
last year. 

Combed spinners in a majority of 
instances have a fair to good volume 
of business on their books, buying hav- 
ing been active with them until a 
month ago and up until the time prices 
advanced to within two or three cents 
of the present market level. This 
indicates few customers bought 
combed yarns heavily early this year 
at the lowest range of prices. It also 
indicates a majority of consumers of 
combed yarns, including both mercer- 
izers and weavers have covered their 
needs for some time ahead and for 
this reason spinners and_ dealers 
specializing in combed yarns display 
little apprehension regarding the pres- 
ent period of lack of demand. There 
are exceptions to this where several 
combed spinners refused to sell far 
ahead and are finding contracts run- 
ning out so that a few spinners will 
be in need of business within a month; 
but for the next four to six weeks 
have sufficient orders to run them full 
time. 

Combed Spinners’ Position 

Generally speaking, consumers of 
combed yarns are not in need of ad- 
ditional yarn for the present and spin- 
ners in a majority of instances are 
able to run full time or better on the 
business they have on their books with 
prospects of this situation continuing 
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all members. It is also admitted that 
some of these low prices may be trace- 
able to spinners who own considerable | 
supplies of cheap cotton and are will- 
ing to base prices upon this rather 
than upon replacement costs, and also 
to dealers who bought in anticipation 
of the recent advance in yarn prices 
and are able to cut market prices ma- 
terially and still net a fair profit. This 
character of selling, however, is so 
scattered as to constitute the excep- 
tion that proves the rule, the majority 
of spinners and dealers holding very 
firmly for full market prices. 


Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Sometimes we lose a big order. 


for the next few weeks. This ex- 
plains to a large degree the strength 
of combed yarns, aside from the situa- 
tion in the Mississippi flooded long 
staple cotton growing sections, though 
demand has been poor during recent 
weeks. It was not expected that sales 
of combed yarns would continue 
throughout the year at the rate dur- 
ing the last few months, especially 
during March, April and until the 
middle of May. The current let-up 
is a digestive period and not causing 
anxietv among this group of spinners. 


Customer says, to’ meet 
competition he can’t afford 


to pay the slight difference 
for CANNON QUALITY. 


But invariably his business 
returns to us in greater volume 
than before, which means but 
one thing: 


A somewhat similar answer may be 
given to the question why mercerizers 
have been booking such an exception- 
ally small volume of business during 
the last three weeks. Mercerizers 
have a fair amount of orders on their 
books, having experienced an active 
period of buying during the last three 
months lasting until the middle of 
May or until the time the last advance 
in prices was made, bringing 60s-2 up 
to an 87c level. Since that time sales 
have been small in number and size. | 
Most of mercerized yarn business on 
their books was taken at 80c or 83c 
for 60s-2. They explain the dullness 
now apparent by pointing to the large 
buying that took place and _ believe 
that manufacturers are well covered, 
at least for the next four weeks. 


Cheaper yarn does not 
necessarily lower the 


cost of the finished 
product. 


ww 


Specifications 
In addition to this manufacturers, 
especially full-fashioned hosiery manu- 
facturers, are not receiving specifica- 
tions on their goods as rapidly as they | 
would like and this is having a defin- 


THE CANNON MILLS 








ite effect upon mercerizers, as hosiery | PHILADELPHIA 

mills are delaying giving them specifi- | 

cations on yarn contracts and in in New York Providence Boston 
stances are delaying accepting deliv- | 7 se Hs 

ery for several weeks. Mercerizers Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
state that even when specifications are | Chattanooga 


given they arrive at the end of the | 
month, making it difficult to operate | 
their machines to best advantage. | 
These facts explain to a certain ex- | 
tent the present lack of interest in 
mercerized yarns. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the prevalence of reports in the 


market to the effect that another ad- | 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 
Tryon, N.C. Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70’s 
Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 


~ BELMONT 
“YARNS: 
| DEPENDABLE 
ALL COUNTS MERCERIZED : 
ee sneaanen Y \ RNS 
Singl 
aay AIR DRIED 





Samples—Gladly! Spun from selected cotton 


You may have heard about Bel- 
mont Yarns. Why not go a step 
further and see what they are— 
how they behave on your knitting 
frames or in the loom—into what 
kind of fabric they make up. Cones, Skeins, Tubes 

8s to 30s single; 8s to l6s ply 


Cotton Yarns ot 
Unvarying Quality for 
Knitting (underwear and hosiery) 
and Weaving 


We repeat—samples gladly! 
’ Pee , WINTHROP MINCHER 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY | N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILL 


BELMONT, N. C. 


Representatives | 
GRIFFITH & HURLBURT JOHN F. TRAINOR, eae. Manager 
510 James Bldg., 17 East 42nd St., New York City, | ENDERSON ARRIET 
Chattanooga, Tenn ab Hill 0614 3 
CHAS. F. DOWLING c. C. HARDING 
Reading, Pa. 501 oo Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


J. LOER 
166 W. ane Bivd., Chins cago, Ill. 


BELMONT YARNS 


CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 


Corton Murs 


Henderson, N. C. 
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vance in mercerized qualities will soon 
be made even though there is little 
interest on the part of manufacturers 

current rates. These reports are 

the effect an advance of two cents 
, pound in counts up to 40s-2 will be 
made and finer numbers will be ad- 
vanced three cents a pound, placing 
imercerized yarns back on a price basis 
in proportion with combed peeler, 
which continued to advance after the 
last rise in mercerized yarns was 
made. However, as one factor ex- 
plained it they would be more than 
glad to obtain business at the pres- 
ent rates this week. 


Cotton Yarns—Continued | 
| 


Carded Rates May Soften 

No such explanation can be given 
when the answer to carded dullness is 
considered. While there has been a 
fair to good volume of carded knitting 
yarns sold so far this year and spin- 
ners have a fair amount of forward 
business in hand, particularly those 
mills making a high grade underwear 
yarn as used by up-state manufac- 
turers, they are not in so fortunate 
position as combed spinners and this 
cannot be given as the reason for 
lack of demand in carded knitting 
yarns. An even more difficult prob- 
lem is encountered in carded weav- 
ing yarns to explain lack of interest 
on part of buyers. Manufacturers 
have few contracts running for more 
than another month with spinners of 
such counts as 20s-2 or 30s-2 and a 
majority of these spinners will soon 
be in need of new business. 
these reasons there are sev- 
eral in the trade predicting carded 
yarn rates may become slightly easier 
in the near future until such time as 
spinners can book new forward de- 
livery contracts. To secure new busi- 
ness many feel they must compromise 
with manufacturers who refuse to pay 
current asking-prices and several deal- 
ers believe these yarns may be shaded 
irom half to a cent, few looking for 
drastic changes for the time being 
unless the raw material market fluctu- 
ates violently. While there are many 
predicting a slight decline in carded 
varn rates because of lack of demand, 
there are few who contemplate de- 
clines in combed or mercerized, which 
continue strong in the face of lack 
ot buying. 


For 


N.C. Cooperatives Report 12!2c¢ 
Their Average on %s’’ Cotton 
RaLEIGH, N. C.—An average price 
of 12 to 13c a pound for 7% inch 
staple cotton was paid for middling 
and grades above middling, according 
to the final settlement figures of the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers Co- 
operative Association. Fifty-seven 
per cent of the 120,000 bales delivered 
to the association inch 
staple, and the remainder was of a 
staple which commanded a 
premium of 88 points for 15/16 inch 
staple, and 145 points for one inch 
staple. While middling cotton is now 
selling at around 1534c a pound, it 
dropped from 16.9¢ last September 


was of % 


longer 
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October and 
November. The average price for 
December in North Carolina’ was | 
estimated at r1c and in January the | 
average was I1.8c. All of the cotton | 
has been sold and payment made. 


to 12.3c in 1i.5¢ mm 


Steady Waste Market 


Best Spinnables Sell With Relative 
Ease at Good Prices 
Boston.—Cotton wastes are doing 
a fair business but not quite so large 
as a month Prices of all 
materials are firm and yet tending to 
lag behind the advance in cotton. 
Speculative influences push cotton up 
much more rapidly than the waste 
market can follow subject as it is to 
industrial influences reaching their 
objective point in supply and demand. 
Admitting all this it can yet be said 
that comber is selling 10% higher than 
it was a year and that if, as 
generally believed, comber contracts 
last season were made on a reasonable 
basis it would be a very strange thing 
if the sales made were not in every 
case profitable to the sellers. Recent 
high prices touched by comber and 
peeler strips and one or two other 
choice spinnables were in part brought | 
about by the covering of short sellers 
who were less sanguine about cotton 
continuing its advance than others in 
the market and who, expecting to 
cover lower, found themselves in 

rather hard place. 

The general situation is a repetition | 
of the previous week marked by good 
consuming inquiry for spinnable 
stocks ranging from fly at a top price 
of 7c to peeler comber at 15'%c. 
Most of the strips from domestic cot- 
tons were active but Egyptian was 
slower in moving. Large imports of 
Egyptian arrived in this city last 
week. This foreign cotton as well as 
domestic grades above middling are | 
selling at high prices. Peeler comber | 
is quoted 90% of spot upland middling 
but the material itself is the by- 
product of a much higher-priced cot- 
ton and this is sometimes overlooked 
by those who complain about the price. 
Threads are firm but showing no up- 


ago. 


ago 


ward tendency. The small available 
amount of white cop is easily 
absorbed. The British paid low 


prices at the beginning of the vear on 
some contracts. Consuming demand 
for wiping wastes seems a trifle less 
keen. 

Although the export situation is | 
rather quiet substantial amounts of 
material were shipped abroad in April, 
England taking 1,139,000 Ibs. at an 
average price of 12c per lb. To Ger- | 
many there were shipped 589,000 Ibs. 
at 834c and to Belgium 265,000 Ibs. | 
at 9%c. Total shipments for the | 
month from Boston were 2,013,000 Ibs. | 


Current Quotations 





a 144%—14%c 
Pe GONE sb cvecoccos nee 12 —13c. 
Egyptian comber .......... 12%4—13¢ 
Choice willowed fly........ 6 - Te. 
Choice willowed picker..... 4144— 5e. 
RS rrr 14 —l5c 
Linters (mill run)......... 44%4— 5e. | 
Spoolers (single) .......... 10%—1I1c. 
Fine White cop.........0.- 12 —12%c. 


J. RJAMIESON COMPANY 










O. S. HAWES & BRO. 
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77 SUMMERST. “© _BOSTON,MASS. 





WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


MERCERIZED COTTON.XARNS” Seite 


Bourette and 
in Cotton, 
and = Silk. 


On Beams, Jacks, 


COTTON WARPS Spools and Tubes 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 


NOVELTY YARNS Sorci: 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS 


WE SELL 


{ For Woolen Mills t 
r DIRECT 


a Specialty 


Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knittera and guarantee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


GATE 


CITY 
COTTON 
MILLS 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS- knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 











FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS ‘Som uses 


AND NUMBERS 





JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO 














Room 922, Webster Bldg. 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 





EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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The Plush Yarn With The Velvet Feel 


10/2 To 30/2 





| “Prlblade Yarns are spun with special equipment 
} expressly designed and installed for the manu- 
facture of quality Plush Yarns for the highest 
i grade fabrics. 


| ™ Bladenboro Cotton Mills, 


| | Write for Samples 


Sales Offices and Representatives 


FORREST BROS. 
119 So. 4th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FORREST BLDG. 





Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 

Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 

RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


TOULSON YARNS,INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 





DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


ROCKFISH MILLS J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


451 Fourth Avenue American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. COTTON YARNS 


High-grade Karded Peeler Reverse Thread Combed Carded 
Yarns. 30’s to 40's two and three ply. 


Samples Submitted at Request. 


Mercerized 


Representatives 


Philadelphia Chattanooga preere. a. <. 
ER D 


: CAMERON & PFINGST R. - McDONALD F. ALLACE 
H. Gray Dolliver, Sales Mgr. Phone: Ashland 4342 308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. ae Bldg. 
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Cotton Steady, but Crop Gains 


Traders Fear to Sell Because of 
July and August Uncertainties 





HE breaking of the West ‘lexas 

drouth was reflected by a decline 
of about 90 points from the recent 
high record in the cotton market here 
during the week. December con- 
tracts which had sold at 17.65 on the 
advance of the previous week, de- 
clined to 16.72, but there was more 
buying below the 17c level, and 
while reports of improving croup 
progress were received here later, the 
market showed considerable resist- 
ance to selling and an ability to ab- 
sorb contracts on declines. 

On the whole sentiment as to new 
crop possibilities has become rather 
more optimistic as a result of the 
better weather reported during the 
week. According to one of the private 
authorities, the condition of the crop 
as of June 4 was 73.6 compared with 
69.3 as of May 16, indicating an im- 
provement of over 4% during the 
period, and the idea is that the crop 
condition is fully equal to the ten- 
year average. With drouthy condi- 
tions relieved in southeastern and 
west Texas sections, and with the 
secondary Mississippi flood falling at 
least a foot below earlier predictions, 
the feeling is that with good weather 
for the rest of this month private end- 
June figures will probably encourage. 

The failure of improving crop 
prospects to inspire more selling and 
greater weakness in the market would 
seem attributable to two factors m 


the situation. First, the fact that 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations ef Futures) 


Closed For week Closed Net 
June 9 High Low June 15 Change 


SE ncccas -» 16.80 16.80 16.31 16.67 —.13 
SE Sensaceves 16.838 17.05 16.17 16.70 —.13 
EE 16.94 16.94 16.44 16.80 —.14 
September. 17.17 17.17 16.50 16.98 —.19 
COROT i svescs 17.22 17.45 16.51 17.06 —.17 
November .... 17.34 17.34 16.73 17.16 —.18 
December .... 17.45 17.65 16.72 17.28 —.17 
January ...... 17.53 17.70 16.79 17.36 —.17 
February ..... 17.64 17.64 16.98 17.47 —.17 
REE. auwaeues 17.75 17.91 16.98 17.54 —.21 
RENEE ccccsenun 17.81 17.81 17.12 17.61 —.20 
DO “ Sasecnwise 17.87 18.08 17.05 17.68 —.19 
° 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 

New York N. Orleans Liverpool 

Friday, June 10.... 17.05¢ —— swasen 
Saturday, June 1l.. 17.05¢ Beeeee.. “Sapeen 
Monday, June 13.... 16 .60c 16 .20¢ 9.204 
Tuesday, June 14... 16. 80c 16.52¢ 8.954 
Wednesday, June 15 16 .95¢ 16.65¢ 9.10d 
Thursday, June 16.. 16.90¢ 16.65¢ 9.15d 

. 
Spot Fluctuatiens and Stocks 
Stocks 

Prices This Last 

June 15 week year 

New Orleans.. ; 16.65 378, 765 232, 485 
Mobile ...... at 15.90 22, 859 3,083 
Charleston ...... ° ecu 37,994 29, 096 
Savannah a i 16.40 41,393 46,719 
GORENG -Nccceceves 16.65 281,074 299,989 
Wilmington .... >. eas 18,029 19, 837 
NGWGOUE 0.00 ensassee 16.31 53,735 68,697 
RUEMOER savescee ; 16.31 58,658 43,453 
MOD cckcevadeucas 15.75 129,438 211,717 
Eee 15.50 3,874 13,971 
ee ee 16.70 371,998 386, 380 
New York....... : 16.95 221, 681 45, 666 
Little Rock... . 15. 8 15,196 37,408 


the indicated reduction of slightly 
over 10% in acreage and of 15 to 
20% in the use of fertilizer, presup- 
poses a reduction in the crop even 
with a yield per acre equal to that of 
last season, while June improvement 
is frequently followed by deteriora- 
tion during July and August. Second, 
by increasing confidence in continued 
large world’s requirements. 

Of course, current statistics, while 
emphasizing the rapid distribution of 
the present crop, still indicate a con- 
siderable surplus to be added to the 
world reserve supply. The prospects 
are, however, that this surplus will 
be widely distributed, and many 
traders question whether it would be 
drawn upon in preference to pur- 
chases of current requirements should 
prices remain below 20c. The atti- 
tude of buyers for consumption above 
the 20c level, of course, would be ex- 
pected to depend largely upon com- 
ing crop. prospects. Were there 
reason for apprehending a yield of 
less than the world’s actual consump- 
tion, advances above that figure 
would probably be followed quite 
readily. But with the prospect of a 
yield equal to or in excess of this 
vear’s requirements on top of the 
old crop surplus, buyers might be ex- 
pected to resist advances above 18c 
to 20c for new crop supplies. 

The following table shows 
Wednesday’s closing quotations in 
the leading spot markets of the 
country with the usual comparisons: 


June June Last 

Markets 8 15 Ch'ge year Sales 
Galveston ...... 16.40 16.65 +-25 17.60 2,483 
New Orleans.... 16.12 16.65 -+53 17.17 7,053 
Mobile .......... 16.55 15.90 +35 16.75 67 
Savannah ....... 16.07 16.40 +33 17.29 1,370 
| ee 16.00 16.31 +31 17.56 2,309 
New York....... 16.60 16.95 +35 18.20 803 
Augusta eooeee 15.75 16.31 +56 17.06 429 
Memphis ........ 15.50 15.75 +25 17.00 11,750 
Ct. TAB .overes 15.25 15.50 +235 17.35 . 
TONNE 65.0560 16.20 16.70 +50 17.45 4,191 
Delieg «<<. 15.26 15.60 +35 17.15 9,817 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered on 


contract. 


WHITE GRADES 

Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 

Dallas phis gomery gusta age 

1.75¢ 1.25¢ .90f 1.39t 

1.50f 1.00f .75¢ 1.15T 
. we 6 6a CS 

.50T 











* Off middhag. t On middling. 
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From Underwear to 


Lace Curtains 


At Quissett there is a versatile line of 
yarns. Qluissett numbers in _ its 
category, yarns for underwear, 
hosiery, threads, embroidery, weav- 
ing tire fabrics, insulating, lace 
work, etc. 


The diversity of yarn needs we are 
equipped to satisfy is making more 
friends all the time. Mill men now- 
adays are finding the beaten track 
hard to adhere to. An increasing 
variety of fabrics calls for a yarn 
source that will not be found want- 


ing. 
‘Take advantage of the wide range 


of yarns Quissett offers. What do 
you need? 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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SL-D1GGLE 
MANAGER. 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED-COMBED-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
ne — TRADE 


3 

S 
¥ 

‘—) 


EEO he 


High Grade —_—- Peeler aria 


Manufactured where climatic conditions are ides]. 
Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 


FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite Falls, N.C. 






Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and _ satisfaction. 





The Halliwell Company | 
RHODE ISLAND | 


PAWTUCKET, 


U. Ss. TESTING CO. ne 


316 Hudson St., New York 
1415 Park Ave., Hoboken 


NEW YORK: Laboratories for Testing Fab- 
rics, Chemicals and Dyestuffs, Paper, Rubber, 
Fuel. 

HOBOKEN: Raw Silk Conditioning and Test- 
ing, Rayon Testing, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
Vaults for Raw Silk and Rayon Storage, 
Instrument Shop. 





DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 
Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


TEXTILE WORLD 


JOHNSTON BLDG- 
0 N-C- | 


ST iaan | 
aie SS ee | 








Selling Agent, P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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Makers aiden Since — 










COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN | 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


ames cinta 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 




















WM. WHITAKER & SONS 


Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING and CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Silk, Cotton and Morcerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


Dixon’s Patent Revessitte an Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 
hree Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 





Send for samples to 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. I. 








LINEN for Hosiery 


YARNS Weaving and Twisting 
gute. Hemp and Ramie Yarns 
Jacquard Harness Twine 
Flaxnoils — Flaxwastes — Ramienoils 
ANDREWS & COOK, * 
66-72 Leonard St. 





135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia 
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Cotton—Continued 


Depleted Stocks in South 


Buyers Find Offerings Limited and 
of Poor Quality 

\lempHis, TENN., June 13.— De- 
pleted stocks of cotton are the largest 
handicap against a more active market 
| Offerings are limited and 
mostly of poor quality. The market 
here has been combed so frequently 
during recent weeks that it is difficult 
to find even small lots of even-running 
grade and staple of descriptions now 
in demand. Better interest is being 
shown in low grade staples at prices 
ranging from ric to 13c, but in these 
cottons there is difficulty in 
matching types. Short cotton, although 
ottered more freely than staples, is 
more or less neglected. It is true that 
recent advances have brought out 
some crop lots and that other sizable 
crop lots are known to exist, but they 
are in the hands of able and confident 
who are not offering now. 
Other holders are gradually feeding 
out their holdings, 50 or 100 bales at 
1 time; one lot was sold during the 
week at 12%c, which was withdrawn 
from the market when the price was 
S'4c. The seller, a plantation owner, 
immediately placed another offering 
of 100 bales of similar grade and 
staple and raised his price to 13%c. 

Sentiment among planters and fac- 
tors is decidedly bullish for the tail- 
end of the old crop and for new staple 
crop when it comes on the market and 
this sentiment is shared to a consider- 
ible extent by shippers. 


ere. 


also 


holders 


Some own- 
ers are asking as much as 700 on July 
for 11%” strict middling, although 550 
points on is probably the highest price 
that has been paid. The June rise in 
the Mississippi River, reflooding con- 
that had been 
planted, is responsible for increased 
confidence in prices. U. S. Weather 
Hhureau office at Memphis still insists 
that a of 39.5 feet will be 
reached here but other observers are 
inclined to question this forecast as 
from a half to a foot too high. How- 
ever, plans for planting acreage which 
would have been planted and up by 


siderable acreage 


stage 


Market Statistics 


Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 
June 11 


rage we 16.24 


June 4 
15.88 


cesweve 16.00 15.75 
Premium Staples 








Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 

G Strict Middling Prices firm 

I 21 @22c 

nominal 244o@ 25 

nal 28 @3k 

Current Sales 

For Prev Week 

week week before 

M total 13,850 13, 450 17,759 
F b. included in 

tot 9,950 6,950 13, 875 

1 irkets 45,304 54,693 63, 456 

Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 

For Last Year 

week year before 

N receipts 6,141 2,599 378 

Gr eceipts ne 22,539 20, 704 2,190 
since Aug. 1, 

se 806, 03 741,119 426, 255 

s nts oti 30,343 31,606 4,389 

r we Aug. 1.. 2,281,! 1,685,529 1,293,567 

stock... 132 216,713 19,048 

D for week 7, 10,900 2,199 
l 1 stk in hands 

* Memphis factors 42,750 TE. - aereus 

for week 2,500 a | eee 


now, had not the June rise occurred, 
have been definitely abandoned. Prob- 
ably not more than 10% of the Delta 
& Pine Land Co.’s, large plantation 
at Scott, Miss., will be planted, al- 
though this loss may be partially off- 
set by increases on other lands of the 
company. 

Sales were made at the following 
prices during the week: Strict low 
middling, strict middling color, 114” 
at 20'4c, strict middling full 114” at 
22c, middling 20'%c, strict low mid- 
dling, commercial 144” at 18'%c, good 
ordinary, blues, 11'%c, strict low mid- 
dling 1 1/16” at 18c, middling and 
strict middling 1” at 17'4c, strict mid- 
dling 15/16” at 17%c. Weather con- 
ditions were unfavorably wet and tem- 
peratures too low for best results in 
central sections of the belt early in 
the week but favorable from the mid- 
dle of the week onward. Good rains 
have removed the drouth threat in the 
Atlantics. The crop over the belt 
as a whole is making about average 
progress. The drouth area in western 
Texas has been reduced by about one- 
third. 


Staples “At A Price” 


Most Shippers and Spinners Wide 
Apart on Prices 

Boston, June 15.—A little of almost 
anything in the line of extra staple 
cottons can be picked up “at a price,” 
but little or nothing can be bought at 
the price the majority of spinners are 
willing to pay; most spinners have 
their immediate needs well covered, 
and many are covered to the end of 
the season, which means that buying 
during the balance of the current sea- 
son is likely to be of a hand-to-mouth 
character unless there is convincing 
evidence that the shrinkage in the new 
crop yield is going to be much greater 
than now seems probable in the light 
of the most reliable reports regarding 
the acreage planted. Given normal 
weather conditions during the balance 
of the growing season there should be 
a yield, according to most reliable esti- 
mates, of at least 1,250,000 bales of 
1% in. and longer staples and this is 
only 450,000 bales less than was pro- 
duced during the current season. The 
carryover will, of course, be consider- 
ably smaller than at the end of last 
season, but it cannot consist of a 
worse selection of cotton, and it must 
be remembered that mill stocks both 
in this country and abroad are much 
larger than they were a year ago, 
with the prospect that foreign spin- 
ners may re-ship considerable cotton 
to this country if business continues 
as poor as at present. 

Basis and flat prices are practically 
unchanged on domestic cottons longer 
than full 1% inches, but no shorter 
cottons prices are up about 50 points 
in sympathy with the advance in 
futures. Anything higher than 900 
points on July for full 1 3/16 in. hard 
western cotton of middling grade, and 
1300 points on for full 134 in. of mid- 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 





Mercerizers 
Bleachers 
Spinners 





High Grade Combed 
and 


Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 


Capacity 200,000 pounds 
of mercerized yarn a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production 





Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE HAROLD W. O'LEARY COMPANY 
93 Worth St., New York City 52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
E. L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD 


904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 


DAVID WHITEHURST 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS,”s%3'°: 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
Represented by 
WALTER D. LARZELERE 


PACKARD Bldg. 200 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA New York 























JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


vue YARNS 





for Weaving and Knitting 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 

PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 

ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 
TOPS YARNS 
C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 


120 CHESTNUT ST. 308 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 


also 


for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns “23 @3a2 
Mills and. Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 
New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 





FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WOQORSTED _ woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


LEE AC ASE HEE INSTORE I 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Ge —_ ey Nathan, = Pren pe at. 
LOS ANGELES— r e, 
CHATTANOOGA—Ca ampbell & Va 0’ Li nda "1023 James Bidg. 


CHICAGO 





Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
to noveur® YARNS 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. | 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
















New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 
108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





| 
} 
| 
| 


—— 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 





a 
Star Worsted Company 
YARNS ‘al 





oat: FITCHBURG 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Smart,WellMade Trimmings 
€=> for rayon undergarments 


SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 
Spinners of Leominster, Mass. 


WORSTED YARNS weasen eo "ARN S 


(Bradford System) and MERINO 
for Weavers and Knitters FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 


Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yar" 
. S . . Cc 3 
0. J. CARON Meanexit_ Spinning Co] 


Spinners of 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS FINE WOOLEN 


Menino Weaving Yarns 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 











GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 

72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 
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Crossbred 44s Top 
for Plush Mills 


Some Good Business Placed 
—Lower Priced Bradford 
“Specialty” Tops Sought 
Boston.—Although the price situa- 
tion is still serious to topmakers, buy- 
ers bidding right down to the bottom 
on the orders they have to place, activ- 
ity is nevertheless on the increase. 
Delivery specifications on new busi- 
ness continues good. A large per- 
centage of the new business placed is 
in what might be termed “specialty” 
tops which although utilizable in the 
spinning of standard counts are them- 
selves rather shorter of fiber than 
strictly standard grades. A difference 
of 2-3¢ per Ib. seems to make all the 
difference to the spinner. Further 
orders have been placed during the 
week in standard fine tops at $1.32™%, 
in all the 3s blood grades, in 50s for 
knitters and rather substantial busi- 
ness in 44s for plushes in the manu- 
facture of which fabrics the swing, 
it is said, is away from mohair to 

low crossbreds. 


Improvement is noticeable in the 
finer grades of noils. The market is 
nearer stability at 75c and as high as 
77¢ has been paid for a particularly 
good clean parcel. Woolen mill con- 
sumers are making further inquiries 
and are apparently realizing that good 
white materials have been on the 
bargain counter. Current production 
of fine noils has not shown any rela- 
tive decline in output as the bulk of 
the business placed to wool combers 
up to recently has been largely on the 
finer grades. The month of June is 
going to be a better one than May for 
noils. Some dead-white Australian 
7os have sold as high as 81c. More 
interest is developing in good % 
Colored wool noils, also 
colored mixture noils, are in fairly 
large abundance. The market is very 
thin and unsatisfactory for these 
materials. 





bloods. 


* * * 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston Nominal 
Fine .........e0++- (64-668) $1.32-$1.85 
PE NN TE iy io 6n ak oe eo 1.48—- 1.50 
PERIOD emcees (60—62s) 1,.20- 1.23 
High & blood......... (58s) 1.10- 1.11 
Aver. 8 blood......... (56s) 1.05- 1.06 
Low 8% blood.......(52—-56s) .97- .98 
High %4 blood........ (50s) .92— .94 
ee ee ee ey - ese 88 
DE Ruch Women Gdhek veack see -82- .83 
ORY Che able nace a ss ay aa ce No -80- .81 
DM eo ib. h ori eek a oe ee aca -80- .81 

Tops—Bradford 
DME Nawidn okaentearesalce’ (70s) 53d 
I sera ere ge tae eri (64s) 48d 
Half-blood ar . (60s) 44d 
Half-blood, low............ (588) 41d 
Three-eighths blood........ (56s) 34d 
URPORIPOROOG. oc su nee cesses (50s) 26%d 
ROI = s hro5 dims a-dw aha a (46s) 21d 

Noils—Boston 
ROOM aha te Gla dens 6 6 lb cd. & SK am .73— $.77 
ERIN ord cw a cw on wrarere i 8. a 
High % blood............. 55- .60 
Aver. 5% blood......... es -0- 55 
A i NR a =o ks whee cae is .82 
jh a eee 52 4 

D UEGR EAR a a 'e oe Renee ews A- L450 
WRN asain etn ict iva dw Sunk oe 45- 50 
oe ee ee ee 45 50 


New Fleisher Policy Commended 





Advance Announced— 


Rebates 


PHILADELPHIA. 

= new policy of merchandising 

their yarns as outlined by S. B. 
& B. W. Fleisher, Inc., who operate 
one of the largest worsted spinning 
plants in the country, has been favor- 
ably received by a large number of 
spinners, many of the largest manu- 
facturers of outerwear in the country 


Discontinued 


vive. Therefore the announcement of 
this new policy by Fleisher’s finds the 
trade in an especially receptive mood. 

The letter signed by Andrew S. 
Webb, president, as sent to the trade, 
read as follows: 


Subject: Statement of Policy. 
Gentlemen : 


The worsted yarn spinning industry as 





S. B. & B. W. Fleisher Plant at Philadelphia 


and others in the worsted industry. 
Consensus of opinion is the Fleisher 
organization has definite 
move along the lines of which other 
spinners must follow if this branch 
of the industry is to continue to oper- 
ate. During the last two years lead- 
ers in the trade have expressed the 
opinion that unless a change in sell- 
ing policy of worsted spinners was 
made few spinners would finally sur- 


made a 





a whole has been operating at a loss for 
sometime past. 

This condition has been brought about 
to a large extent by the policy of book- 
ing business regardless of cost, and can 
only lead to self-destruction unless and 
until merchandising methods are changed 
and made more practical, progressive and 
profitable. 

The situation also vitally affects you, 
for it is an established fact that you, as 
a buyer, cannot consistently prosper un- 
less and until your source of supply is 
operated at a profit. 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-128, low com. (368)............ 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)........ 
2-208 to 2-248, low \% (448)... 
2-20s to 2-268, 4% bid. (46-488). 1.174-1 23} 
2-268 to 2-308, % bid. (48s8).... 1.274-1.30 
2-30s to 2-328, 4% bid. S.A. (46s) 1.30-1. 224 


95-1.00 
1.00-1.05 
1.074-1.124 


2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s)....... 1.324-1.374 
2-208, % bid. (S6e)............ 1.40-1.45 
2-260, 9 bid. (56e)............. 1. 45-1.50 
2-368, % bid. (568)............. 1. 50-1. 55 
2-328, 44 bid. (60s).......... -- 1.65-1.70 
2-366, 44 bid. (608)............. 1.70-1.7 

2-408, 44 bid. (60-648).......... 1.75-1.30 
2-508. high 4 bid. (64s8)..... -» 1.90-1.95 
2-506, fine, (66-708)............ 2.00-2 05 
2-608. fine, (708)......... wees 2.65-2.70 


French System 


20s, high M4bid. (50s).......... 1. 35-1.40 
i MOD os 6cere cress 1.45-1.50 
ek i a, ee 1.55-1.60 
ee Be ke Oe 1.70-1.75 
408, % bid. (60-64s)............ 1.85-1.90 
SO CTO 6. o scot cceecsssees 2.10-2.15 
I ex owe ceceescecvnstac 2.70-2.75 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208 low % bid. (448)........ 1073-1 10 
2-188 to 2-20s 4 bid. (50s)..... ..... -1.20 
BR OE WN MOU i c06 es. enters acer -1 26 
2-308, 4 bid. (50s)..... o03000ce eee 
2-208, % bid. (568)....... 1.40-1.45 
2-208, % bid. (60s)....... 1.70-1.75 


French Snun Merino White 








We are therefore resolved not to book 
any business henceforth which, at the 
time of acceptance, involves actual loss. 

Apart from the duty which we owe to 
the trade in general, we have an obliga- 
tion to those whose interests we repre- 
sent, and we are confident that our lead 
in this matter will have the approval of 
buyers as a whole, who stand the 
benefit by its general adoption. 

In line with this decision to obtain 
cost at least on all transactions, we have 
decided as an absolutely necessary step 
to advance prices on all grades of 
Fleisher Yarn for the manufacturing 
trade by five cents a pound, the increase 
to be effective Monday, June 27. 

Will you kindly accept this announce- 
ment as formal notification of the 
establishment of prices which represent 
the minimum for the maximum of value. 

Sincerely yours, 
& B. W. FLEISHER, INC. 
ANDREW S. WEBB, 
President. 


ene 


Advance Effective June 27 

Emphasis upon the fact the advance 
in prices to become effective June 27 
had nothing to do with higher wool 
prices now being quoted, was placed 
by an official of the Fleisher company, 
this officer stating the advance, which 
will probably mean that 2-20s will be 
quoted around $1.25, simply repre- 
sents the placing of their products 
back on a cost basis, which they state 
they have not been receiving for 
some time. This official emphasized 
the fact that any advance in the wool 
markets now and that date 
and thereafter will be reflected in a 
change in their quotations on yarn. 
In other according to this 
company, this simply represents bring- 
ing their prices back to a level which 
is the lowest they can name, and 
change in yarn prices thereafter will 
be dependent upon fluctuations in the 
wool market. 

In other respects this announce- 
ment is regarded by the trade as being 
timely and issued at a psychological 
moment. In the first place there is 
evidence that prices, especially of out- 
erwear yarns, had reached a ruinous 
level for spinners as seen by the fore- 
ing of concern after concern from 
this line of endeavor, and from the 
profit and loss sheets of those remain- 
ing in it, few of which showed re- 
sults on the profit side of the ledger 
last year. Many other spinners have 
expressed their hearty approval of the 
new Fleisher policy and believe that 
if others do not adopt somewhat simi- 
lar means, continuing to sell their 
products for less than cost, they will 
injure not only themselves and their 
competitors, but their customers as 
well. 


between 


words, 


Comes at Good Time 


The announcement has the attribute 
of coming at the right time because 
this is the season of the year when 
manufacturers of knit goods are open- 
ing their new lines for fall, and in a 
short time for spring of 1928, the 
bathing-suit next year 
opening in past 


season for 


July. In seasons 
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Even Lengths 


they start at even tensions 





k \CH piece of hosiery knitted smoothly 

4 to the correct length—when the ten- 
sion of the yarn is held even, uniform. 
Put a Pigeon Yarn Tension on your 
circular knitter. Let it regulate the drag 
of the silk as it comes from the cone. 
This little Tension insures even lengths by 
preventing the silk from “running wild.” 
Incidentally, the yarn is protected by porce- 
lain guides—iittle chance for injury. 

Style A . E 
\ trial proves more than a page of words. 


l'ry a Pigeon and make your own decision. 
Southern Mills I] rite for a trial Tension. 
Using Pigeon Com- 
pensating Yarn 
Tensions. 
United Hosiery Mill 
Corp., Dalton Hosiery 
Mills, Browning Ho 


siery Mills, Harrimar I H M Y ERS 
Hosiery Mills ° . 


Canadian - epresenta- 
ei 
f 


Manufactured only by 


Successor to A. M. Pigeon 
W. J. Westaway C 
Ltd 


Hamilton, Ontari 2615-19 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P I G E O COMPENSATING 
YARN TENSION 


The Two Thread Elastic 


.X. & @- 


Constant Rotating Dial 


LOCKSTITCH LOOPER 





JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Loopers and Looper Cutters 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 





A Squeezer — Sturdy 
and Exact 


ELL BUILT, this New 

England Squeezer — 
built with an extra sturdy 
frame and rubber covered 
rolls. Rolls that are made 
to hold an exact alignment 
day after day. Self-oiling 
bearings that prevent oil 
drip. A friction clutch that 
stops the machine in- 


stantly — 





No wonder this squeezer 
has become so popular! 
Other products include — Bal] 
Bearing Dry Cans, Ball Bearing Sake Bieten st 
Reels, Washers, Mangles, Padders, vinhieniaeaadd a se 
Sete further data. 


No wonder it has proved 


Finishing Machines Dept. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 


Builders of Textile Finishing Machinery 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 
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LOGEMANN 





Balin g Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


am MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St.,, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


manufacturers hesitated to place prices 
on their new lines as they found that 
competitors who postponed their open- 
ings always obtained an advantage 
over them by securing lower priced 
yarn, making competition difficult and 
in many instances impossible for the 
first manufacturer. Officials of the 
Fleisher organization believe their 
new policy put into effect at this time 
will act as a stabilizing influence not 
only upon spinners but upon knit- 
goods manufacturers throughout the 
country, giving them confidence that 
has been conspicuous by its absence 
during recent years. 

Many in the trade feel this will also 
have a_ stabilizing influence because 
of conditions in the commodity mar- 
kets at this particular time, several of 
which have been displaying an up- 
ward trend for the first time in sev- 
eral years. There is in this connec- 
tion a better feeling evident in the 
wool market at this time and a num- 
ber of leaders in the wool and worsted 
industry believe this action will there- 
fore prove to be more effective than 
had it been placed into effect at a 
previous date, 

Rebates Discontinued 


Another announcement of import- 
ance to the trade generally is that the 
recently adopted policy of granting 
rebates to knit-goods manufacturers 
placing contracts with certain spin- 
ners, ranging from one to five cents a 
pound above the regular trade dis- 
counts, has been discontinued.  Re- 
bates have been given during recent 
months by two of the largest spin- 
ners of worsted knitting yarns, one 
granting a rebate of two and a half 
cents on contracts and the other re- 
bates ranging from one to five cents, 
depending upon the size of the con- 
tract placed. It is reported on good 
authority this rebating has now been 
discontinued, contracts in all instances 
now being subject to regular selling 
discounts only. 

What effect this new development 
in sale of outerwear yarns will have 
remains for the future to disclose but 
it has been evident this week an in- 


Worsted Yarns Improve 


Price Advance Effective June 27 
Strengthens Market 

Boston.—The tone of the worsted 
yarn market shows improvement for 
the week under review. Overproduc- 
tion in white weaving yarns with ac- 
companying selling at a price, is less 
a market factor. The industry has 
become thoroughly tired of making 
unnecessary prices and it looks as 
though a turn for the better was at 
hand. The action of S. B. & B. W. 
Fleisher Co. Inc., in announcing an 
advance of 5c per pound on all its 
yarns to take effect June 27 has met 
with very marked approval and _ will 
undoubtedly tend to inject a more 
courageous spirit into the industry 
and market, sorely needed indeed after 
a distressing money-losing depression 
running over a period of two years 
or longer. 

Prices are firmer all around par- 
ticularly in knitting varns. Spinners 
of staple white yarns are still unable 
to secure business either in bulk or 
at a profit. Hosiery yarns are doing 
better. Jersey cloth yarns and up- 
holstery yarns either straight worsted 
or a combination of wool and mohair 
remain active. French spun merino 
yarns are not particularly active in 
this market. Single 30s, 50-50, are 
quoted $1.27'%4-$1.30 and single 50s, 


50-50, $1.47%-$1.50. 


Spinners of fine yarns in the Brad- 
ford district are on short time 
schedules but steady prices are main- 
tained in spite of curtailed output and 
keen competition. 
are known to be small and yet there 


is no disposition shown to place any | 


forward business. The output of 


Stocks of varns | 


| 
| 


crossbred yarns is increasing and the | 


outlook is brighter. Spinners are well 
booked ahead on German orders for | 
single and two-ply low count yarns. 


susiness in dress goods is disappoint- | | 


ing. There is a_ noticeable trend | 


toward woolens. 


BRADFORD YARN PRICES 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Office and Wits 


Worsted Yarns 


Ghornton, R. J. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office 


BRISTOL, PA. 





“evo FRENCH SPUN YARNS “Verse 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., 


Philadelphia and Southern See 


Ball, 1015 Chestnut St, 


New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave. 


H 





oF BRay, Tapes, Braids and Bindings 
ae 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 
312 Manet St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Phitadcthi, Ps 


WEAVING 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Boston and New England States—Messrs. H. W. 
Dwicht and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 
Boston. 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 












WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


| TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 








TAPES, BRAIDS & BINDINGS 


SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDINGS 


GAUFIN TEXTILE COMPANY 
107-109 SO. SECOND ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 











AY pUnray 
ABEECO 





RAYO 


mm and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
LL,INC.,505- 51m AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN ores NTATIVES: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 


TOPS: NOILS 
PICARDED 
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La Lainiére de Roubaix 


ROUBAIX (France) 


SPINNERS OF WORSTED YARNS FOR 
WEAVING AND KNITTING 
SPECIALTY YARNS FOR THE SILK TRADE 
(CREPES, VOILES, POPELINES, BENGALINES, 
CABLES, ONDULES, BOUCLETTES, Ete...) 
ALL KINDS OF COMPOSITION YARNS : 
SILK, RAYON, COTTON, CAMEL HAIR, AND 
MOHAIR MIXTURES. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR U.S.A. AND 
CANADA : 


Franco-American Textile C°., Inc. 
448, Fourth Avenue 
NEW-YORK N. Y 


Phone : ASHLAND 0021 
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Glanzstoff Move Brings John- 
son City Growth 


Jounson City, TENN.—Former 
Congressman Sam R. Sells has pur- 
chased the site of the First Methodist 
Church here for $100,000 and will 
erect a $200,000, five-story, textile 
office building on it. This is one of 
the immediate developments resulting 
from the location near here of the 
American Glanzstoff Corp’s great 
plant. A new road is to be built direct 
to the plant site, about four miles from 
here. 


Change in Bemberg Representa- 
tion in West 

Robert D. Flood, 180 W. Adams 
St., Chicago, Ill., who has been the 
representative of the American Bem- 
berg Corp. since their entry into the 
western field has resigned his position 
to take effect July 1. 

Mr. Flood will retain his yarn of- 
fice in Chicago as usual and after 
a short vacation will announce his 
future connections. 





A. M. Burt Now Celanese Rep- 
resentative in Philadelphia 

A. M. Burt is now acting as Phila- 
delphia representative for the Celan- 
ese Corp. of America, having suc- 
ceeded C. H. Zensen, who recently re- 
signed to become associated with J. J. 
Zensen & Co., Philadelphia. The of- 
fices of the company have been re- 
moved from the Drexel Building to 
the Public Ledger Building, 6th & 
Chestnut Sts. 


Acheson Phila. Rep. of Berger 
Ra’ Yarn Co. 


Millard F. Acheson has been ap- 
pointed Philadelphia representative 
for the Berger Ra’Yarn Co. of New 
York, rayon yarns dyed and natural, 
cops, cones, spools, etc. Mr. Ache- 
son has been identified with the yarn 
trade of Philadephia for many years. 
He makes his headquarters 1636 Glen- 
wood, Ave., Philadelphia. 


Canadian Celanese Employes 
Organize Club 

DRUMMONDVILLE, QuE., CANADA.— . 
The newly organized Sports Club, 
composed of employes of the Canadian 
Celanese Co., Ltd., held a successful 
and delightful opening dance and 
reception in the club rooms on the 
upper floor of Plant No. 3. 


Robison Rayon Co. Concen- 
trates Processing at Pawtucket 

Robison Rayon Co., Inc., New 
York, specialists in fast-dyed rayons, 
which some time ago leased a portion 
of the plant formerly owned by D. 
Goff & Sons, in Pawtucket, R. IL, 
has decided to give up its New York 
plant and to concentrate production in 


lant 
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this city. The concern has purchased 
machinery at the plant of Sussman & 
Land and the machinery is being 
shipped to Pawtucket. 

In addition to the machinery of the 
Long Island concern, the Robison 
company has bought 18 carloads of 
German dyeing machinery which is 
now on the way to Pawtucket and 
will be installed in time for the 
beginning of operations probably the 
first week in July. The New York 
plant equipment already has _ been 
moved. 

The Robison Rayon Co. has leased 
about 28,000 feet of floor space from 
the owners of the former Goff plant 
and will occupy the basement in mill 
No. 3, and the top floors of mills No. 
3 and No. 4. The concern has been 
in business for more than 20 years. 
The officers are: Isaac Robison, presi- 
dent, a former executive of the 
Amoskeag Mills; Mitchell Goldberg, 
treasurer, and Miss Edith Sporer, 
secretary. 


Wood Pulp Company Will Not 
Make Rayon 


To set at rest rumors that Interna- 
tional Paper Co. or its Riordon sub- 
sidiaries are to make rayon yarns, A. 
R. Graustein, president of Interna- 
tional Paper Co., has issued an official 
statement that International Paper Co. 
is not entering the field of rayon 
manufacture and has no financial in- 
terest in any company making rayon 
yarns. The sole interest of Inter- 
national in the rayon field is produc- 
ing and marketing Kipawa_ sulphite 
wood cellulose for making rayon. 


John B. Cornwall, a graduate of the 
Textile School of the North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, has taken a po- 
sition with the Walter C. Taylor Co., 
of Charlotte, as sales agent for rayon 
and thrown silk. Mr. Cornwall will 
handle the South Carolina and Georgia 
territory. 


_ RAYON AND SILK YARNS 


Rayon Market is 
in Waiting Mood 


Scant Inquiry Reported from Cot- 
ton, Silk and Hosiery Trades 
During Week 

Thre was no particular rush in the 
rayon market last week but large quan- 
tities continue to go out to customers 
on contract and producers state that 
they are accumulating no stock. There 





seems to be-something of a difference 
of opinion as to the actual state of the 
market and conflicting ideas are heard 


on the subject. There is still some 
talk of another advance in prices 
which is now set for sometime later 


in the year and the larger producers 
do not appear any too anxious to book 
business beyond Aug. 1. 

This latter fact, however, may mean 
something or it may mean nothing. 
Conditions may be such that the vol- 
ume of orders to be placed for deliv- 
ery during August, September, Octo- 
ber is negligible and they find it bet- 
ter to appear firm rather than to go 
after an inconsiderable quantity. De- 
mand for winding and copping, and 
also for winding and coning, which is 
a fair barometer of conditions in the 
knitting and cotton trades has shown 
a decided let-up. Jobbers note this 
first and their testimony is that the 
market is very quiet right now. 

In line with the call for sheer ma- 
terials of all types producers report 
a shift in demand to the finer sizes 
of rayon. These yarns in the Super 
qualities in sizes deniers up to 
100 deniers are being used in larger 
and larger quantities in knitted fab- 
rics and in combination with silk. 
The price element in the silk trade for 
the first time causing more and 
more manufacturers to investigate the 
possibilities of rayon and extensive 
experiments are being conducted. 
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DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier “A” “— *c 
55. . .$2.45 $2.30 $2.20 
oe... 2a 2.15 2.05 
75... 2.50-2.55 2.30-2.35 2.20 
80*.. 2.60 ate Sas 
S:.. 2S 2.00 1.90 
SS... 2.00 2.15 2.05 
100... 2.15 2.00 1.90 
100*.. 2.25 tae Bans 
120... 1.80 1.70 1.60 
: ee & 1.65 ie 
im... 1.2 1.60 1.50 
140... 1.60 1.50 1.40 
158... 1.58 1.45 1.35 
150*.. 1.75 pon eter 
170... 1.45 1.40 1.25 
170*.. 1.70 pity eR 
200... 1.45 1.40 1.25 
200*.. 1.70 be aes 
250... 1.35 1.30 1.25 
300... 1.30 1.28 1.25 
450... 1.20-1.25 1.20 

600... 1.15-1.25 1.20 

750... 1.15 

900... 1.15-1.20 


* Multi-filament 


CELANESE 
Denier Denier 
45....$4.25 170... .$2.85 
Wass Ovae MGs... 2.40 
100.... 3.65 Senin. acne 
150.... 2.9% 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 


Fila- 

Denier ments Price 
ME ated oc Wee emcee $4.25 
ss wc ececd GPs cores 3.65 
WR 66 as xs OI icece 3.50 

Ws ga se.< ee 3.25 

I20-A......:. MS «oq ae 2.90 

120-B...... 2.35 

150-A...... |) eee 2.50 

19048. ..... \) ae 2.15 

Wo esinele cs Ca 2.30 

Be a aeca ee 2.25 

ae ye 2.25 
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[Rayon Notes from Europe. 


| (Special to TEXTILE WORLD) | 





FRANCE 

Reports from France indicate that 
the rayon industry is in a much better 
condition than when we last mentioned 
the country in our notes. A some- 
what optimistic estimate of production 
during the year 1926 was recently 
given at the annual meeting of the 
large silk firms at Lyons. It was said 
that production during last year reach- 
ed 10,000,000 kilos. but there is not 
much evidence in support of this and 
the former estimate of 17,500,000 Ibs. 
published in TextrLtE Wor-p is more 
probably accurate. The silk firms of 
Lyons view the rise in growth of the 
rayon industry with considerable mis- 
apprehension. Prices obtained are not 
however very satisfactory. The pro- 
posed new French tariff will have the 
effect of reducing the amount of duty 
placed on imported rayon. 


ITALY 

Exports of rayon yarn from Italy 
during the first 11 months of 1926 
amounted to 8,369 tons valued at £460,- 
820,914. The average price obtained 
was £55 per kilo. against £65 per kilo. 
in 1925 when the total exports for the 
whole year amounted to 7,259,863 
kilos. valued at £473,440,577. The re- 
duction in price obtained is probably 
even greater than is revealed by these 
figures on account of the tendency of 
demand to move towards the finer den- 
iers and better qualities. 

The leading export destination was 
Germany who took 1,962 tons against 
122 tons in 1925. Second place was 
taken by China with 1,063 tons and 
third by India with 1,039 tons. 

Imports of rayon yarn into Italy 
in the first 11 months of 1926 totalled 
715 tons valued at £53,937,952. 


Dreyfus Policies Receive Sup- 
port of British Celanese 

The report of the meeting of British 
Celanese stockholders is reported as 
follows through the Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America: 


“At an extraordinary general meeting 
of the stockholders of British Celanese 
Ltd., held in London June 15, resolutions 
were submitted by Dr. Henry Dreyfus, 
managing director, calling for the elimin- 
ation from the board of all directors not 
identified with the Dreyfus _ interests. 
These resolutions were adopted by a ma- 
jority, 5,330,000 shares voting in support 
of Dr. Dreyfus, as against only 130,000 
for the opposition. 

“The surprising size of the vote, no 
less than the enormous majority ac- 
corded the Dreyfus resolutions, indicates 
the intense interest that has been mani- 
fested in the questions at issue. As a 
result of this overwhelming testimonial 
to the efficiency of the Dreyfus manage- 
ment, the resignation of the following 
directors became effective, subject only 
to confirmation at an extraordinary gen- 
eral meeting of the company, to be held 
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Cops—Cones—Spools 


Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


57 East 11th Street 
New York 
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LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 









“SERIS” “CHATILAINE” 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 





Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 P ' 
ae on ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 
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Twenty xears Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Costin Freight Clean, LIGHT and Strong 
Made of Pa- ———— 
per and wood |. 
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~ RAYON 


for KNITTING and 
WEAVING 


200 Greene St., New York 


BECK RAYON Co. 


FAST COLORS 


FAST AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE 
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The I. E. Palmer Co. 
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EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE 
HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 


C.A.SNODGRASS 


320 JAMES BLDG. 
CHATTANOOGA TENN. 
TELEPHONE: MAIN. 340. 


SKEINS 
CONES 
COPS 


WARPS 
has lS 
NATURAL 


Peso tne att mr ttl a) oe RM aA een a8) Mt he 


Standard of the World 


For tests of strength, elasticity, etc., of all textiles and other 
materials 


SCOTT TESTERS 


Built in many models and sizes from one quarter ounce minimum 
to one ton maximum capacity. 


SILKS 
OF ALL KINDS 
FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 


Manufactured by HENRY L. SCOTT CO., Providence, R. 1. 


—— See cAlso 
Represented in —CATALOG—— Direct Southern Rep. 
New York and Philadelphia by ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS 
UNITED STATES TESTING CO., Inc Greenwood, S. C. 


J OHNSO SON 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, AND SILK MILLS 













Have your engineer- 
ing department ar- 
range for a tryout 
for JOHNSON 


Clutches at once. Se- 













Single Clutch Exterior 


A strong, serviceable clutch for your Textile Ma- 
chines. Smooth, quick starting. Prompt stopping 
Absolutely trouble-free. 
machines. 


lect any machine. 


Note the results. 





In use on thousands of 






WRITE FOR VIOLET CATALOG 


—SPECIFY— 


The Palmer 
Improved Adjustable 
Thread Guides 


on your Spinning and 
Twisting Frames. 











ee 












The Simplicity Assures Easy 


Middletown, Conn. 
Adjustment and Rigid Setting 
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on June 30: Lincoln Chandler, Captain 
F. E. Guest, John G. Raphael, Arthur E. 
Roberts and A. Nairne S. Sandeman. 
Major General Guy P. Dawanay, the 
| chairman of the board, retired by rota- 
tion and was not re-elected. 

“It is understood that the new board 
will consist of Dr. Henry Dreyfus, Dr. 
Camille Dreyfus, president of the Cela- 
nese Corporation of America, Alexan- 
der Clavel, Sir Philip G. Henriques, 
K.B.E., appointed by H. M. Government, 
together with other representatives 
known to be in accord with the Dreyfus 
policies.” 


Spun Silk Unchanged 
Ply Yarns Quoted Lower—Ship- 
ments Fairly Large 

Shipments of spun silk principally 
the ply yarns continue to run at a 
fairly satisfactory rate but new busi- 
ness is coming in slowly. Prices on 
ply yarns were quoted on a slightly 
lower basis, but singles held un- 
changed. Taken as a whole business 
is below a year ago and the feeling 
of spinners is that while it might be 
possible to quote cheaper prices they 
would gain little by so doing as it 
would not increase volume under pres- 
ent conditions. The satin qualities and 
charmeuse point to a moderately suc- 
cessful season and 60-2 constitute the 


bulk of the orders received. Prices 
are as follows: 

(2%—30 days) 
2. sas $5.25 40—-2...... $4.85 
Saves ee 9.05 G2—2...00s 4.50 


Thrown Silk Quiet 





Interest Switches Over to Heavier 
Constructions 

Interest in the thrown silk market 
ist week was about equally divided 
etween the heavier Japan crepes and 
the regular 3 and 4 thd Cantons. 
Some business continues to be heard 
1 the 3 thd georgette but the price 
‘ituation in the gray goods market 
ited as a barrier to any real buying. 
his construction, 





according to in- 
lormation, was being taken in some 
ses for crepe Romaine which is re- 
tiving quite a call from the dress 
trades at present. Manufacturers 
ught 4 thd, and up to 6 thd and even 
‘thd in some cases for use in satins 
nd presumably in 


umbers. 


some Canton 


Organzine was in fair demand but 


SUMMARY OF 
Saiyu- Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 





previous close. 







. Easy 
setting 
— 


$4.00 on a 90 day L C basis. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


the lesser interest shown by tie silk 
manufacturers is thought to indicate 
a falling off in their own demand. 
Some fair quantities of tram were re- 
ported booked by the hosiery trade 
with Philadelphia buyers taking on 
third quarter deliveries to be made 
in new season silk. Slightly lower 
quotations on 3 and 4 thd Canton 
crepes were favorably received and 
resulted in fair sized business for June 
and July deliveries. 


(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand XX 


NINE a 6950.22 856% & dea ervtoretebd $7.20 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins.... 6.10 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones....;... 6.05 


Japan Crepe 38 thd Crack XX on 
bobbins 

Japan Crepe 3 thd X on bobbins... 6.55 

Japan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX on 
ee 

Japan Crepe 4 thd X on bobbins... 6.50 

Canton Crepe 3 thd on bobbins NS 
14/16 

Tussah Tram 2 end on cops 





Raw Silk Lower 


Local Business Mostly Spot—Con- 
tracts Only at Concessions 

A number of manufacturers who 
have been holding off. buying their 
raw silk until the very last minute 
covered June requirements last week 
and this combined with a fair sized 
quantity of business on new season 
silk, gave the market a rather active 
appearance. In spite of the interest 
shown prices were about toc a lb. 
lower generally throughout the market 
due to the lower costs on silk in Yoko 
hama. Crack XX _ 20/22 could be 
bought close to $5.50 even on a New 
York basis and this was close enough 
to buyers’ ideas to bring about a good 
amount of activity. The opinion of 
most manufacturers as to the future 
trend of prices, however, is clearly 
shown by the fact that new season 
silk can only be sold at moderate con- 
cessions, 

Canton 14/16 and 20/22 sagged 
slightly further last week with the 
first named selling at $4.10 which is 
the lowest in a number of months. 
L/C offers were only a trifle lower, 
however, and no 


Canton Filature, New Style 
Tussah Filature, 8 


quotations were 
heard under $4.00 which is about 
where buyers would operate. 

(9) days basis) 

Japan Filature, Grand XX 13/1 
Japan Filature, Crack XX 13/15 
Japan Filature, Double X 13/15 
Japan Filature, Best X 13/15 
Japan Filature, X 13/1 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X 13/15 ! 
Canton Filature, New Style 14/l¢ 11 


SILK CABLES 
1440 Yen 
47% 
$5.44 


Prices sagged in Yokohama last week despite a heavy volume 
of buying in the open market and the sustaining aid of slightly 
lower exchange rate. At the end of the week Saiyu was on a 
1440 Yen basis which represented a drop of 30 Yen from the 
Transactions totaled 7,200 bales with only two 
days of the six noting less than 1,000 bales taken. 
was slightly lower reflecting the weight of some liquidation on 
the part of reelers particularly in the forward months. 
willingness of reelers to hedge in the new season months points 
to a lack of confidence on their part. Cantons were also lower 
with exporters making offers to New York agents very close to 


The Bourse 


The 
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Artificial Silk on Cones 
Artificial Silk twisted 


with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 267 Fifth Ave. 
A. ROSENSTRAUCH, Representative 





oth 
* LEADING 
TEXTILE CHALK 
FOR NEARLY THREE 
GENERATIONS 


THE “AMERICAN ( *} CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
AND FACTORIES 


405 HAYES AVENUE 
SANDUSKY OHIO 


"Od Fovrhtut 


NEW YORK - DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
92 Years of Faithful Service 
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“Wear American-Made Fabrics” 


An Accurate and 
Sensitive Balance 


Mr. I. Kno-Wool says: 
For Textile Use 


“Like the youth who had to have a hat to 
go without; most people have to have a 
home to get away from.” 





Type H 
This Compact Pump Will 


Deliver Extreme Service 


Here is an efficient, high-grade pump 
admirably suited to the requirements of 
the textile industry. 

A close-coupled, single stage unit, with 
capacities ranging from 10 to 150 gallons 
per minute against heads up to 350 feet, 
or 150 lbs. pressure. Quality of same 
high-grade material and workmanship 
which characterizes all LECOURTENAY 
pumps. 

Occupies minimum of floor space —re 
quiring no sub-base or foundation other 
than suitable support for its weight 
Runs quietly without vibration. Send 
for Bulletin H-ti—and other informa- 
tion regarding the complete LE- 
COURTENAY line. 


LECOURTENAY COMPANY 


It's easy enough to get away from home; but | General Offices and Works 
4 Maine St.. NEWARK, N. J. 


Style No. 5020 


Working parts and grad- 
uated beam enclosed in 
glass metal case. 

For further particulars 


: | it's not so easy to get away from the fact there 
mention Style No. 5020. 


is a B. & G. Better Grade Reworked Wool for 


Torsion Balances used by 
every purpose. WHave you seen those that are 


National, State and Municipal 
Governments. United States 
Appraisers Stores, Manufac- 
turers and the trade. IV rite 
for Textile Pamphlet. 


The Torsion 


Balance Company 


Factory, Jersey City, N. J. 
Office, 92 Reade Street, Ne- York 


made especially for your needs? 


WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPRING KNITTING 


Send for Samples 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD CO. 


2 
REWORKED [:\, WOOLS 
Home Office and Mills P Established 
Newark, N. J. 1872 


and TRICK NEEDLES 


AND BURR BLADES OF 
ALL KINDS 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Branches Chicago 
and San Francisco 








mene 









FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 

woolen clippings ready for the picker. 
| Write for samples and prices. Corre- 
|| spondence solicited. 





STEEL. 


\ _forlmmediate Shipment from Stock 









Bars Boller fittings . > . 
Shapes Steel for Concrete Warp dyeing requirements 


Perpetarale _ Betersing a7 are most exacting. Nobody M. SALTER & SONS 
Plates Alloy Steel ‘ knows this better than the Graders of 


Rivets ee makers of the Reliance Warp WOOLEN RAGS 


Babbit Metal Dyeing Machine. The result Manufacturers of 


I Tool ; ; ; 

Machine Tools is a machine that rates high. as WOOL 
Write for the Rowson Senedd We shall gladly supply further 
Immediate Steel. particulars. 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS Elliot FOR FRINT WORKS 


Hedge and Plum Sts., Frankford, Phila., Pg, Cloth Fol der COTE ENEEA. 

dM ETC., ETC. 

Send fer Cireular 

an easur er Manufactured by, 

a ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermen St. 
Worcester, Mass. 





rea Teh ae 
tel etek 


ofS 


Let us send you literature 
concerning this indispensable 
**watch deg” ef production costs. 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
STEEL HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


CONOM : Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


BALING PRESSES ——— 
















MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 
Macungie, Pa. 

For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed 

Blankets 


Binding «» Ribbon 


Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 
Special Colors or Shades made to ordef. 
a ee re eee ee ae 


ALL SiZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST. LINE BUILT LIN AES A: 


ROOTES ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr.J. ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 


PATERSON. N. J. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





White Threads and 
Laps Sell Higher 


Good Worsted Wastes Move More 
Freely—Blue Worsted Rags 
Advance—Rag Imports 


The reclaimed wool market and its 
raw materials is showing a little more 
promise. The woolen industry, .the 
chief consumer of these materials, has 
shown a steady though small increase 
in production each month this year 
and the signs in the market at this 
time are that there will be a steady 
and probably increasing demand for 
scoured wools, reclaimed materials, 
rags and clips. 

Reclaimed wool manufacturers are 
not receiving any business in bulk but 
they are in receipt of a large number 
of small orders covering a variety of 


materials which in the aggregate 
bring about a_ fairly respectable 
production. Many of these lots of 


3000 to 5000 lbs. entail a lot of extra 
work to the manufacturer in cleaning 
the cards and other machinery and the 
producer is able to obtain a little better 
price covering the extra labor. 

One well known substitute manu- 
facturer states that the market for 
blue worsteds whether in the old rag 
or clip is strong and that regular pack- 
ing old rag was on 8'%-gc basis, and 
that in the case of blue worsted clips 
the market had almost been cleaned 
out. Confronted with the fact that 
blue worsted clips in the Dewsbury 
market could be purchased at 35c he 
said that it was doubtful whether there 
could be any importing of these 
materials when 7'%c duty and Ic 
freight were added. Among other 
materials in fair demand are light 
hoods around 19¢ and white softs 
quoted around 37¢ with mills making 
purchases in small amounts at 36c. 

The import and export situation of 
woolen rags continues to move along 
the well-established lines of shipping 
abroad cheap rags and bringing into 
the United States larger quantities of 
high-priced rags. For the nine 
months ending March 31 total im- 
ports into the United States amounted 
to 15,415,000 Ibs. at 29.3c per lb. while 
exports during the same _ period 
totalled 8,750,000 Ibs. at 7.2c per Ib. 


The market in mill wastes is fea- 
tured by stronger prices asked and 
obtained for the best kinds of white 
Worsted wastes. A producer quotes 
$1.20 for dry-combed Australian lap 
waste and $1.15 for domestic lap. The 
card wastes are on a wide range of 
values depending for the most part 
upon their cleanliness. A thoroughly 
dusted fine card waste might bring 
around 48c but other card wastes of 
fine quality not thoroughly cleaned 
have sold on a 35-38c basis. In 
threads and garnets trading is more 
active, 


English Blood—Down or Lincoln? 





Confusion 


As To 


Boston. 

HE decision of the Court of Cus- 

toms Appeals (rehearing refused ) 
that B. A. 6s are not improved wools 
within the meaning of the statute has 
placed the Government in a most diffi- 
cult position. If 6s are not improved 
wool where is the proof that 5s, 4s, 
3s and 2s are wools “improved by 
an admixture of merino or English 
blood.” Within the entire 
South American crossbreds various 
crossings, as well as a differing habi- 
tat covering climate and feed, could 
and no doubt do operate to raise and 
depress wool qualities without any ref- 
erence to the introduction of 
or of English blood. 

It would seem as though the Gov 
ernment would have to make out its 
case that Lincoln is English blood or 
else lose out all along the line. They 
tried to do this in the lower court con- 
tending that B. A. 6s was wool of 
Lincoln breed of sheep. Justice Me- 
Clelland, in his dissenting opinion, 
stated that the wool in question was 
a Lincoln English blood. 
Wool Examiner Seaver testified that 
B. A. 6s was “A regular straight Lin- 
coln.” Wilcock, Elliot and Webb all 


range of 


merino 


wool of 


Worse Confounded 
Argentine Crossbreds 


expressed the opinion that the 6s was 
a wool of English blood, Elliot going 


further and testifving that Down 
wool and Lincoln wool were both of 
English blood. On the other hand 
Kellogg for the Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Co. stated that Down blood 


and English blood were synonymous, 
while Morgan stated that “English 
blood are the Down wools.” Justice 
Sullivan in the majority decision of 
the ruled that Lincoln 
and Cotswold were native bloods but 
that “the Down sheep is known the 
world the one of English 
blood.” 

There seems to be no question as 
With- 
out any definition it is assumed to be 
the finest type of wool, that is wool 
of smallest diameter running up to 
8os in the Australian merino. Merino 
and English blood, not synony- 
mous. The opening sentence of Para- 
graph trot “Wool not improved by 
the admixture of merino or English 
blood” is interpreted by the dictionary 
of tariff information 
follows: “Wools, carpet, a class of 
produced 
not 


lower court 


over as 


to what is meant by merino. 


are 


on page 852 as 


wools by native breeds 


which have been improved by 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
C66 604 sebsns2ehee os Ac nuae. “TOPREN. WEL Riis ic sion c.wae coves 43—44 
Fine clothing ............+..-.30-—360 Cape Firsts .....ccccecscccces 43—45 
Ng ons ca'6 he ew ee ieee ew x 42—43 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
NE ners a Sac ddliak yeas wax: © 41—42 (In Bond) 
% blood ........ wets Leteeeees 40—41 scoured Basis—Cape : 
California Super 12 months........ 95—1 .00 
(Scoured Basis) Super 10-12 months..... 98— .92 
rome Oee,.. TS MBiis occ ctwe sc .98—1.00 Australian: 
Southern, 12 mo............ .85— .90 CS <ackeenenew eae ewes 1.07—1.10 
_ MRSA avkacneosuanaeces .95— .98 
; ° 58—60s 82— .85 
(Scoured Basis) Gcsnsa: Tate: 
rer 1.05—1.10 Montevideo : 
Fine 8 mo...............4. SON 508 GR OOW ck sce tc sticen-ceneeds 41—42 
Pulled—Eastern Bae SP a pe ii ane ae acre — 
i Ds sce ecenckunessamnamees e ‘ > 
a (Scoured Basis) ao ieee hae ree 
BE cc cnckavccesscecda. ie Ob, Bb SEO 5 east ec esavaaenvee 27—28 
B-Super ..... Sete eis air “88— .85 YS: 36—40s ... Let eee eee ee me — 26 
SNS anti arora was ae bs 710— .78 Foreign Carpet 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 


SOON NN 6 a wikis oo 8's asec 1.05—1.08 
6 ae See pee aise e's .98—1.00 
Fine & fine medium......... .98—1.02 
Se UIE 5 pre die ah o's! 0':48'0.0 -88— .90 
a rene -78— .80 


Mohair—Domestic 
Best combing 
SOU ORTEINIE «a 6.d.ecurdicieedere.v eae 


(Grease Basis in Bond) 


Chiles: COMDERE ccc acitcssecsne 29—30 

Ssechuem GQB8U cc ccceccs ‘ 26—27 
Co a PE oP ree eee rr Pee 24—25 
Scotch Black Face.........+.- 23—24 
East India: Kandahar.......... 386—38 

WIGGEE cic owe ceweesusunees -40—44 
POUR cece et ees Kerk caren rete stat 45—50 
BORE ic kadatanicesewansieeeees 37—39 


SUBSTITUTES 


Wool Waste 


.15—1.18 
.7T8— .80 


-78— .82 


- -10— 
$ ‘to 
, blood a 


73 
.68 
‘55 


$6... 

a. 
28— 

— 


Thread 
ree 
% blood 
3 blood 
% blood 
Card— 
Fine white ... 
Medium white 


-43— . 
-30— . 


Old Woolen Rags 
Merinos— 
Coarse light 
Fine light 
Fine dark 
Serges— 


Light hoods 
Worrteds— 


Black 





merino 
or English blood”—italics ours. 

The battle royal has been and will 
continue to be waged over the 


crossing with sheep of either 


inter- 
pretation of the expression “English 
blood.” Is it Down or Lincoln? 
Government 
air. A conference is to be 
Washington 


Che 
the 
held in 
which the 
Treasury Department and other of- 
ficials will endeavor to find some kind 
of a ruling that may fit the 
Some of the witnesses for the Gov- 


seems to be up in 


shortly in 


case, 


ernment have had a complete change 
of heart and one in particular has or 
will in the future protest 


near pay- 


ment of clothing duties on all the 
South American crossbreds from 5s 
up to 2s. This begins to look like 


the biggest mix-up in the general wool 
situation since the enactment of the 
Fordney-Macomber tariff. 

Since the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture has now established stand- 
ard grades of wool it would seem as 
though sooner or later these classifi- 
cations would be much more in evi- 
dence in future tariff cases as well as 
in the framing of whatever tariff fol- 
lows the one now in force. Some of 
the standard samples, are twenty or 
more years old, belonging more to a 
period when rule of thumb methods 
were in vogue. The diameter of the 
fiber is likely to be the ruling prin- 
ciple in tariffs of the future. 

The appraisers at the various ports 
of entry are sitting tight. They have 
no instructions from the Treasury 
Department and are not likely, dur- 
ing this period of confusion to take 
any initiative in the matter. 


Wool Tendency Upward 
New Clip Arriving in Bulk—Stage 
Set for Good Business 

Boston.—Wool values on Summer 
Street are quite firm. ‘Trading is 
more active and mill call is a little 
brisker. Domestic wools seem to be 
in chief demand and the whole situa- 
tion better prices on 
mestic staple just as soon as the new 
clip is taken over in larger quantity. 
Scoured wools are steady, medium in 
better demand. Pulled wools of the 
3 Carpet 


do- 


suggests 


3 grade are also more active. 
mills continue to buy from hand to 
mouth, 

The tendency on prices is against 
the buyer whether on Summer Street, 
the Far or Middle West, London, Aus- 
tralia or any other wool center. Early 
in the year much was made over the 
probability of keener competition from 
cheaper fibers, particularly cotton 
which in the early part of January 
was around 13c for spot. Since then 
cotton has advanced to 17c, a rise of 
30%. Wool represented by the Mon- 
tana staple grades is unchanged from 
the early part of January. The stage 
seems all set for larger business at 
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For Silk Too - - 


eo used for many years | 
for hosiery dyeing, only, “Pemco” | 
Dye Nets find another important use | 
—in the spun silk industry. During 
the degumming process, they hold the 
cocoons safe, unharmed... . 


No seams to split open and let the con- 
tents escape — because “Pemco” Nets 
have no seams. They're woven seam- 


| 

| 

Nips enap erie en less . . a stout mesh fabric. That’s | 
{PAYEMTO OFFICE 


DyeNets 


why they work three times as long as 
ordinary knitted 
times the service. 


nets— give three 


Insist on ‘“Pemco” Nets for boiling-off 
your silk. A sample, sent on request, | 
tells their story. Write. 


PENDLETON MEG. CO. | 


Autun,. S. C. 


“PEMCO * 





SEAMLESS 
DYE NETS 











Jensen Dyeing Machine ! 


This is a sample 


Hosiery 
Dyeing | 
Machine 


from 20 to 30 | 
lbs., motor 
driven. | 








We also make Belt driven machines 
from 20 to 400 lbs. 


Can give references 
from leading dyers. | 


JENSEN MANUFACTURING 
PALMYRA, N. J. 


CO. 





53rd and Lansdowne Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Made in 5, 10, 25, 50 
and 100 Ib. Sizes 
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Under the Water 


ei. the Strickland to capac- 
ity. Turn on the power. 
Every second the hosiery is in 
the bath, it’s completely sub- 
merged in the dye liquor... . . 


Couple this under-the-water fea- 
ture with the rapid circulation 
this paddle machine effects . . . 
and you have the reason the 


Strickland dyes to the very core 
of the fibre. No mere under- 


surface coloring, never! 


In addition, the hosiery is pro- 
tected from offshades, “hang- 
overs” and rust marks. The 
acid-resisting monel metal ban- 
ishes these trouble makers . . . 
keeps the dye full-blooded, un- 
affected. Further data gladly. 


Strickland Pattern Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


STRICKLAND 





LIGHT RUNNING 


—because the bowl, base and housing which con- 
tains the balancing device and bearings are all one 
solid casting. 


In addition the bearings are extra heavy and the 
spindle shaft is made of the finest grade of steel. and 


runs on an oval steel step also hardened. 


thus reduced to a minimum. 


Friction is 


Detailed information will be sent on request 


WILLEY-ELLIS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA Cc 
1223 S. 


Factories:—Chicago, 


HICAGO 

alman Ave. 
Willey-Ellis Co. of Cal. 
Ill., Columbia, 


COLUMBIA, PA. 
Bridge St. 


Pa. 





1128 Mission St. 
—— See Also —— 
——CATALOG—— 
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Wool—Continued 


better prices in raw wools but the ex- 
treme difficulty experienced by inde- 
pendent spinners and topmakers to do 
any business above cost will operate 
to prevent any marked advance. 

Mills are coming into the market 
for additional supplies of domestic 
staple. More spot business could be 
done if larger supplies of the new 
clip wools were available. Contract- 
ing is broadening out in the West and 
prices obtained by the growers show 
an advancing tendency, the best Mon- 
tana clips bringing 35c. The amount 
of fine Australian wool held in bond 
here for the account of dealers is now 
very small and the high prices in 
London and other centers continue to 
place domestice wools on a price level 
of importance from the manufactur- 
ing standpoint. 

Eastern buying interests have ap- 
parently encountered a stubborn re- 
fusal on the part of growers to lower 
their asking prices and as the advan- 
has with the grower 
handlers of the graded wools on the 
street have to get better prices based 
upon what wools are bringing in Ohio 
and other states where similar wools 
are produced. 


tage remained 


New clip wool is arriving into the 
Boston market in quantities. 
Everything favors a strong and in- 
creasingly active market for domestic 
staples of all grades. On account of 
the peculiar nature of the tariff now 
in force which exacts a much higher 
dutv from medium and 
as those that come from South 
than on the finer grades, 
run of South Americans 
has been greatly neglected and as pre- 
viously noted the importing from Ar- 
gentina shows a marked slump as com- 
pared with a year ago. 


large 


low wools, 
such 
America, 


the usual 


The foreign 
seasons are now practically over and 
from now on arrivals of foreign wools 
will continue to diminish, 

Re-exports of wool from Boston 
tor the month of April totalled 1,907,- 
000 Ibs. mostly combing wools and of 

s amount 794,000 Ibs. went to Eng- 

|, to Germany 769,000 Ibs. and to 


Belgium 285,000 Ibs. 


Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipts ot 


domestic and foreign 
ls at Boston, also imports at Phila- 





ia and New York for the week 
ended June 11, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
1) nent of Agriculture, are as 
OWs, in lbs. : 

W eek 

Ended 
June 11 192 
10, 388, O04 6 ) 4,100, 
1,140,000 7 125,572, 00 





11 142,152, 179,672,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
1,140, 000 78,538,000 1: 

33,616, 000 


1, 528, 000 ono 





807, 000 





1,235, 0 29,506, 000 


3,182,000 141,660,000 176,303,000 





George S. Colton Elastic Web Co., 
“asthampton, Mass. J. Murray Walker, 
ot Boston, has purchased from Clifford 
A. Richmond and associates, a large por- 


tion of their holdings in the Colton com- 
pat The transaction is understood to 
be an initial step in a merger. 


Wools Trend Upward 


Strength in Fleece Sections Im- 
pressive 
PHILADELPHIA.—The local market 
is in the best condition of the year, 
values trending upward here and in 
the West, with more interest being 
displayed by spinners and manufac- 
turers. It is apparent, however, 
mills are reluctant yet to pay 
dealers’ prices that are on a propor- 
tionate basis with those being asked in 
the country. Fleece States and the Far 
West are asking prices higher than 
dealers are able to obtain here, minus 
the cost of landing wool in Philadel- 
phia. For example sales have been 
made this week from 39c to 4oc for 
bright Missouri quarter blood, com- 
paring with 36c to 37c being asked 
for flat lots at country points which 
does not leave dealers cost of bring- 


as 


ing the wool here and sorting it. In 
several of Virginia owners 
are quoting 4oc flat on cars this week. 

These prices indicate bright wools 
are a cent higher, grease basis, 


sections 


than 


last week, the upward trend hav- 
ing gathered additional momentum. 
Market for these wools is firm with 


trend being upward at this timie al- 
though spinners are not rushing in to 
buy at the higher level asked. One 
dealer reports receipt of a firm offer 
of 4oc on a three car lot of Missouri 
quarter blood which would cost about 
70c_ «clean. Dealer was debating 
to this offer which 
would have been snapped up last week. 


whether accept 

Fair sized sales of territory quarter, 
three-eighths, and half blood have 
been reported, sales of fine staple be- 
ing few in number due to the scarcity 
of staple fine this 
market. Dealers quote quarter blood 
staple at 75c to 78c, three-eighths at 
85c to 88c, half blood at 95c¢ to 9&c, 
average fine at $1.00 and fine staple 
from $1.07 up. 

Pulled Sales Increase 
Marked improvement in sales and 


good wools in 


prices of pulled and scoured and noils 
apparent. Sales of 
lambs have been reported from 83c to 
85c, the latter figure being noted for 


is also new B 


choice lots, with average quality being 
moved at the 


lower range Before 
lambs arrived in the market for the 
first time this season dealers antici 


pated they would start at 78c but lack 
of supplies in B supers, white wools, 
has caused the higher level for lambs 
at the beginning of the present season. 


Phila. Wool and Textile Out- 
ing Held 

Philadelphia Wool and Textile As- 
sociation held an Annual Spring 
Frolic, June 16, at the Mohican Club 
on the Delaware, which is 12 miles 
from Philadelphia on the New Jersey 
side of the Delaware river. This was 
the first outing the wool trade has 
held for several years and a large 
number enjoyed the field sports and 
dinner in the evening. Results of the 
various events will be announced in 
next issue of TEXTILE Wor LD. 
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This illustration shows one of our several models used for evenly feeding 
wool, cotton, linters or other textile fibers in a continuous manner. 


These machines are made tc handle the 
shortest staples, such as hull fiber or lint- 
ers; also the longest used in the carpet 
yarn industry. There is a model adapted 
to your work. 

Send for catalog No. 136, which 
trates and describes various models. 


Automatic Feeds, or feeding some machine 
by hand where an Automatic Feed would 
give better results, let us offer you one of 
cur modern types. 

A good heavily built 
Feed may be used as 
an opener or breaker 
for duffing tightly 
baled fibers. 


illus- 


CON 
——(ATALOG=— 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Wool Washing and Drying Machines 


—— 
fe ; TEXTILE 
If you are using one or more antiquated 








CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 





Cashiko Tape Condenser 


Increases Production, Improves Quality 


Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 


Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office and Works 
—— See Also —— 


Winona St., cff Shrewsbury St. supanp text Worcester, Mass. 
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NATIONAL ALPHAZURINE 
B CONC. 


An Important New Acid Blue 


ISTINGUISHED by ex- 
D cellent solubility and 
good level dyeing properties, 
making it well suited for use 
alone or in combination for 
the production of bright blue 
shades. 


Applicable not only to wool 
and silk, but to 
straw, jute and hemp. Also of 


feathers, 


value for union material on 
account of its neutral dyeing 


properties. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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COMMERCIAL — REDISTILLED 
—PURE—GLACIAL 


HE textile industry’s 

confidence in the uni- 
form high quality of the 
General Chemical Company 
product is a natural one. In 
40 years we have supplied 
thousands of tons. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 RecTor St., NewYork 


Cable Address. Lycur gus. N.Y 
BUFFALO - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND . DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH « PROVIDENCE - SAN eae sais a — 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MON 
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ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & C0, * 


Established 1815 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HEAVY 


CHEMICALS 





Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 


manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


(Solid and Flaked) caés#ému 
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Interest in Coming Chemical 
Exposition 


Particular interest has been shown 
toward the sections of the Eleventh 
Exposition of the Chemical Industries 
that will be devoted to synthetic prod- 
ucts, laquers and the machinery and 
container sections. These sections al- 
ready have listed a number of ex- 
hibits that will appear for the first 
time either in domestic or foreign 
markets and the interest manifested 
points plainly to the value of such 
products and developments. Among 
the interesting exhibits will be that of 
Vita Glass, which permits the passage 
of Ultra Violet Rays from sunlight 
thereby transmitting the life giving 
rays which ordinary glass will not 
permit. 


The foreign exhibits are increas- 
ing. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of the exposition that the doors 
have been opened to foreign exhibi- 
tors. Domestic consuming manufac- 
turers are anxiously waiting to see 
the foreign displays, particularly the 
dye and synthetic products, along with 
the foreign method of handling and 
equipment used in the way of instru- 
ments of precision. The exposition 
will be held from Sept. 26 to Oct. 1, 
1927, at the Grand Central Palace, 


Chemists’ Annual Outing 





Sports and Banquet on Pro- 
gram of A. T. C. C. Event 


QRE than 100 members and 
guests of the Northern New 
England Section of the American 


Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists gathered at the North Shore 
Golf and Tennis Club, Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, Friday, June 10, to cele- 
brate the annual field day and banquet 
of this section of the association. 
The afternoon was devoted to a 
variety of sporting events including a 
golf tournament, a tennis tourna- 
ment, a quoit match, a private wrest- 
ling contest, a pipe race, and a base- 
ball game. Winners, as announced at 
the dinner in the evening, were as 
follows: 
Golf. Low gross; “Al” 
eral Dyestuff Corp. 


Pierce, Gen- 


Second low gross; John Grady, 
John Campbell & Co. 
Low net; “Bill” Brandy, Henry 


Klous Co. 

Second low net; tie between “Nick” 
Brown, General Dyestuff Corp. 
and John Dalton, Pacific Mills. 

Guest prize; First, Sidney David, 
S. R. David & Co.; Second, 
Harry Stevenson. 


Doubles; John Watson, Pontiac 
Bleachery and Alan Claflin, L. B 
Fortner Co. 

Baseball. The dye chemists pinned 
the bee on the mill men in no un- 
certain manner. 

Pipe race; 
Colorist. 
The dinner was held in the club- 

house at 7:30 entertainers and an 

orchestra enlivening the repast with 
sketches and popular music. After 
dinner John H. Grady, chairman of 
the outing committee, awarded suit- 
able trophies to the winners of the 
athletic contests. The results of the 


“Reg.” Atkinson, Te-tile 
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recent election of officers was then 
made known. The final tabulation of 
ballots showed that the following 
would serve for the ensuing year in 
the capacities indicated: Harold W. 
Leitch, chairman; Walter C. Durfee, 
treasurer; Arthur K. Johnson, secre- 
tary; Henry D. Grimes and Walter 
F. Haskell, executive committee; and 
William H. Cady, representative of 
the Northern New England Section. 

A silver cigarette case was pre- 
sented to Albert E. Sampson in ap- 
’ preciation of his work in the last few 
years during which he has repeatedly 
served as chairman of the outing 
committee. After a few words by 
Chairman Leitch and a cheer for 
John Grady, to whose efforts the suc- 


cess of the day was largely due, the 
tired but happy chemists departed 
from Salem, vowing that the 1927 
affair was “the best ever.” 


Chemistry Institute at Penn. State 


Discussions by Experts 
of Chemical Problems 


WENTY-TWO conferences on 
“Chemistry in World Affairs” 
will be held at the new Institute of 
Chemistry of the American Chemical 
Society, which begins its sessions July 


The conferences, at which scientists 
of America and Europe will speak, 
will be similar to those of last year at 
the Institute of Politics, Williamstown, 
Mass. Following each conference 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


prominent in the chemical 
and in education. The chairman of 
the opening conference on July 5 will 
be Harrison E. Howe of Washington, 
editor of the official journal of the 
society. Mr. Howe, a member of the 
National Research Council, and treas- 
urer of the 
Council, presided at the 1926 chemis- 


industry 


American Engineering 

y round table at Williamstown. 

rhe principal speaker will be Dr. 
John E. Teeple of New York, treas- 
urer of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety, and winner this vear of the Perkin 
Medal for distinguished achievement 
in chemical science. 

Dr. Teeple’s theme will be .“Eco- 
nomic Factors in the Chemical Indus- 
try.” The discussors will include Dr. 
Charles H. Herty of New York, ad- 
visor to the Chemical Foundation, and 
William Haynes of New York, edi- 
tor of Drug and Chemical Markets. 

“Economic Factors in Industrial Re- 
search” will be the topic of the July 6 
conference, and “The Use of X-rays 
in Research on Structure of Non-Me- 
tallic Materials” that of July 7, when 
the discussors will be Ancel St. John, 
physicist, and Dr. W. P. Davey of 
Penn. State. 

Other conferences and their speak- 
ers, so far as chosen, were announced 
is follows: 

July 8&—‘Modern Research = on 
Structure of Metals,” Dr. Davey. 

July 9—The Control of Corrosion,” 


Wiliam Blum, U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. 
July 11i—*The Control of Corro- 


sion,” W. B. Mitchell, Central Alloy 
Steel Corporation. 
12—'‘The 
search Chemists.” 


July Training of Re- 
Routine 
Plant Chemists and Continuation Edu- 
sation,” Dr. R. E. Rose, E. I du Pont 
le Nemours & Co. 

July 14—‘The General Theory of 
Catalysis,” Prof. FE. K. Rideal, Cam- 
bridge University, England. 


July 13—“Training of 


July 15—Ammonia Synthesis.” 
July 16—‘*Ammonia Oxidation,” S. 


b. Taylor, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


k lo 

July 18—"High 
Prot. Bi. &. 
University. 


Synthe- 
Princeton 


Pressure 


s 


Taylor, 





July i19—‘High Pressure Tech- 
nique,” F, A. Ernst, Fixed Nitrogen 
Xesearch Laboratory, Washington. 
July 20—"*Modern Spectrum Analy- 
July 2I—"Spectro Photometry,” W. 
Holmes, U. S. Department of Agri- 
ire. 
July 22—"“Chemical Microscopy,” 
Prof. E. M. Chamot, Cornell Univer- 
July 23—“New Organic Solvents.” 
25—‘‘Determination of Particle 

‘ize,’ S, E, Shepard, Eastman Kodak 
0., Rochester, N. Y. 
July 26—“Oxidation—Reduction in 
the Living Cell,” Dr. W. H. Clark, 
Hygienic Laboratory, U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

July 27—"General Status and Prob- 
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lem of Nutrition,” Prof. H. C. Sher- 
man, Columbia University. 
July 28—"Vitamines,” Prof. J. C. 


Drummond, University College, Lon- 
don. 

July 29— Biochemistry.” 

The discussion group on July 14 will 
include Irving Langmuir, 
chemist of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Prof. Taylor and 
Dr. C, H. Kinsman of the Fixed Ni- 
trogen Research Laboratory. Dr. C. 
M. Mackall of George Washington 
University, and Dr. R. FE. Bowman of 
the Wilmington, Del., Trade School, 
will be the discussors on July 13, 
Prot. Neil E. Gordon of the Univer 
sity of Maryland will preside 
discussion groups will be drawn from 
the universities and the industries. 


physical 


when 


Other 


Besides the conferences and the in 
tensive courses, popular lectures on 
chemistry have been arranged under 
the direction of Prot. Frank C. Whit- 
more, head of the { 
Chemistry in Northwestern University 
Motion 
chemistry’s progress. 


Department of 


pictures will also illustrate 


New Section Organized 
Chat- 
members of the 


At a recent meeting held at 
tanooga, Tenn., 36 
American 
Chemists and Colorists organized the 
South-Central Section of this society. 
The topographical character ot the 
South made it desirous that the Pied- 
mont Section be divided to form this, 
the sixth, local section. 
was selected as the permanent meet- 
this ; 


Association of lextile 


Chattanooga 


ing place of section. Pr: F, 


O'Neill was elected chairman; J. D. 
Murray, vice-chairman; J. B. Smith, 
secretary; and H. A Rodgers, 


treasurer. 


Business News 


To Assist Link-Belt Head 


R. P. Shimmin has been appointed as 


r . 
| 





sistant to the chairman and the president 
of the Link-Belt Co., and will, here 
after, make his headquarters at 910 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Frank B. Caldwell has been appointed 
Link-Belt sales manager with headquat 
ters at the Chicago plant office, 300 W. 
Pershing Road, and will 
vision over. all 


have super 


sales activities ir the 
western division. 


Ganschow Representative — in 
Kansas and Oklahoma 
The William Ganschow Co., 
transformers and cut gearing, announce 
the appointment of Schroer Bros., | 
2303-2305 Holmes St., Kansas City, Mo., 
as their exclusive representatives in the | 
States of Kansas and Oklahoma. 


spe ed 


To Represent Neutrasol Corp. | 


in South 

John M. Barr & Co., Whitin Build- 
ing, Charlotte, N. C., well known to | 
the southern textile trade, have secured 
the appointment as southern representa- 
tive of Neutrasol Products Corp., 41 | 
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VICTROLYN 


is used by the largest cotton mills in the country as a sizing 
assistant for Cotton Warps. 


BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufacturers 
ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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Uniform Drying Without Overheating 


Hie 


culated over the material to be dried assures a uniformity 


“HURRICANE” system of drying by hot air recir 


unobtainable in any other way. The air penetrates every part 


of the material to be dried so that each fibre 1s reduced to a 


uniform moisture content. There is no danger of local over- 
heating as the heating coils are not in contact with the material 
being dried. The temperature can be regulated by varying the 
steam pressure in the coils, by varying the amount of air circulated 


and, in a continuous dryer, by varying the speed of the conveyor. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
Stokley St. above Westmoreland, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office: 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Bag Dryers, Dyeing Machines. Carbonizing Machinery, Skein 
Dryers, Piece Goods Dryers, Shrinking Machines, Tentering Machines, 
Loop Dryers, Vacuum Extractors, Conditioning Machines, Yarn Scour- 
ing Machines, Special Orying Machinery, Hosiery Drying Forms. 
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A Practical Journal for Millowners, Textile 
Machinists, Dyers, Calico Printers, Bleachers, etc. 


The most important and influential 

medium of the Textile Industries 

circulating in every country through- 
out the world. 


Wherever Textile Machinery is used, there you will find readers of 
The Textile Manufacturer. Millowners and mill-managers value it 
for the practical nature of its articles, the technical excellence and 
absolute impartiality of its reviews of new machinery and processes, 
and for the authoritative contributions from experts in every branch 
of the Textile Industry. 


Some firms have subscribed for fifty years 
without a break and still discover in each 
issue some item of information which alone is 
worth a year’s subscription many times over. 


Annual Subscription: $6 post free 


Including a copy of The Textile Manufacturer Year Book 


Specimen Copy Post Free 


THE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER 


65, KING STREET, MANCHESTER, ENG. 
London: 20, Bedford Street, W.C.2. 
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Park Row, New York City, N. Y, man- 
ufacturers of textile oils and sizings 

The various products of the Neu- 
trasol Products Corp. have won a repu- 
tation in the North and in the South. 
Their Neutrasol V-175 for soaking 
natural silk and Neutrayon for lubri- 
cating artificial silk are leaders among 
their products. 


Harvey Now With W. F. Fan- 


court & Co., Inc. 

Charles T. Harvey, formerly asso- 
ciated with W. F. Hofford, Inc., Weiss- 
port, Pa., having branch plants through- 
out the State, handling Japan silk, 
rayon and all kinds of combination 
yarns, is now connected with sales or- 
ganization of W. F,. Fancourt & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, oils, softeners, etc., for 
textile trade. Mr. Harvey has had an 
extensive experience in dyeing of hos- 
iery, bleaching, mercerizing and _ finish- 
ing of cotton, wool and silk which will 
be available to his trade. He will cover 
the southern territory for W. F. Fan- 
court & Co., Inc., operating from the 
concern’s Philadelphia office. 





Hand Made Tapestries 


Continued from page 28 
( g 


has been approved and perfected it is 
then reproduced on a heavy manila 
paper or canvas corresponding in all 
dimensions to the tapestry ordered. 
This important paper or canvas pic- 
ture is called the “cartoon” and is 
painted to show the proper shades and 
tones to be used and represents what 
the tapestry will look like when com- 
pleted. The cartoon is placed face 
up under the loom just beneath the 
warp; it can be seen clearly by the 
weaver and this is the pattern he fol- 
lows for his weaving. The tapestry 
is woven face down, so that the right 
side of the cartoon and the right side 
of the tapestry face each other. The 
weaver sees only the wrong side of his 
work until the piece is completed. All 
real tapestries are exactly alike on 
both sides except that the reverse side 
shows the ends of the yarn. Also the 
design of the tapestry is the reverse of 
what the cartoon is—that is what is 
on the left of the cartoon is on the 
right side of the tapestry when com- 
pleted. The cartoon rolls up as the 
completed tapestry rolls—though of 
course they both roll separately. 

The average modern piece of 
tapestry requires from ten to twelve 
weeks to weave—if it is a very large 
piece two or three weavers work on 
the same loom. Every individual con- 
nected with the innumerable steps of 
tapestry weaving must be an artist. 

What is known as the “coptic” 
stitch is used at Edgewater and the 
process is an over and under weaving. 
The name is taken from the “Copts” 
who were the Christian Egyptians 
back before the coming of Christ and 
who did their own special kind of 
Weaving. 

What corresponds to the shuttle in 
Weaving is a wooden bobbin about the 
size of an ordinary clothespin. This 
is threaded with the color shown in 
the cartoon and passed beneath the odd 
warp threads to the left as far as that 
certain color shows and then back be- 
neath the even threads. Then with his 
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ivory comb the weaver presses the 
weit firmly against the part of the 
tapestry already completed. The 
skilled fingers of the weaver pass back 
and forth swiftly, at the same time 
following the pattern of the cartoon 
and busily using his feet on the tread- 
les which are placed underneath the 
loom to lift and depress the threads of 
the warp. Several bobbins with diff- 
erent colored yarns are used at one 
time. — 

While there are countless shades of 
yarn produced in the dyeing room, ad- 
ditional color effects are also gotten 
by twisting two or more different col- 
ored strands of the yarn. This 
method is used to a great extent at 
Edgwater. 

After the weaving is completed and 
the tapestry removed fom the roller 
it is taken to another workroom and 
these many colored pieces sewn to- 
gether. It is then soaked and stretched. 
When it is dried it hangs perfectly 
straight but even yet it is not finished 
until the right side has been carefully 
singed with a torch. Each step in the 
entire process of weaving is equally 
important. 

Dyeing Rooms 

The dyeing rooms are a revelation 
in colors. Shelf after shelf of yarn 
is shown in every hue and tone of the 
color alphabet. Only vegetable and 
wood dyes are used at Edgewater and 
all colors are tested. The life of a 
piece of tapestry dyed with vegetable 
dyes is indefinite. 

The only modern note seen in the 
dyeing room is the gas connection. 
Walnut shells, indigo, iron rust, coch- 
ineal, herbs, roots and barks are used 
to produce every desirable tint and 
shade of color. An ordinary coffee 
grinder is used to grind up the coch- 
ineal, which is a tiny red bug found 
in the South. 

Tapestry weaving distinctly belongs 
to the French though it is not known 
in what country the art was first orig- 
inated. The French have mothered 
the art for many centuries, except for 
a period of a hundred years or so, dur- 
ing the time of the French Revolution 
when it was subjected to the most un- 
believable vandalism. However, the 
renaissance of the industry in the 19th 
century and the survival of it in this 
day is largely due to the Gobelins of 
France, which no doubt accounts for 
the pronounced association of the two 
famous names “Gobelin” and “Au- 
busson” with tapestries in general. 


For furniture coverings nature life 
is favored and this is woven by the 
yard. Only recently Mr. Kleiser and 
one of his associates, Mr. Domick 
Spadola. made an_ extended trip 
through the mountain section of North 
Carolina, Virginia and Tennessee 
gathering ideas and making sketches 
of the incomparable mountain scenery 
in that territory. There is no limit 
to the incidents, events, stories and 
scenic views which can be repro- 
duced through the art of tapestry. 
Certain colors will be woven over and 
over again in small sample pieces un- 
til the right combination is obtained 
accurately to depict some of the 
multitudinous contributions of nature. 


Obituary 





John E. Bronson 

John E. Bronson, for years overseer 
of the paper box and printing depart- 
ment of the American Thread Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., died suddenly of a heart 
attack at his home in Hazardville, Conn., 
on June 7. He was born in Huntington, 
Conn., on March 31, 1849 and when 21 
years old moved to Holyoke where he 
lived until his retirement from business. 
He was a 32d. degree mason. He leaves 


a widow and a daughter. Burial was in 
Holyoke. 


J. Frank McCall 

J. Frank McCall, for many years 
prominently identified with textile manu- 
facturing at Utica, N. Y., died at a 
hospital in that city after a brief illness. 
He was 52 years old. For a long period 
he held the position as superintendent of 
spinning at the plant of the McLoughlin 
Textile Corp., retiring 
owing to ill health. 


SIX years ago 





John E. Hess 


John E. Hess, for about 15 years 
superintendent of the former Swift 
River Mfg. Co., Enfield, Mass., died at 
his home in that town on June 7. He 
was a native of Enfield, 64 years old and 
learned the woolen business in the plant 
of which his father was superintendent 
and he succeeded him in that position 
about 30 years ago. 


A. A. McLean, Sr. 

A. A. McLean, Sr., prominent retired 
textile manufacturer and business man 
of Gastonia, N. C., died suddenly at 
Stella, N. C., Friday, while on a visit to 
relatives there. For many years Mr. 
McLean was an official of the McLean 
Mfg. Co., the Atlas Mill and the Huss 
Mfg. Co., of Bessemer City. He is 
survived by three sons and one daughter. 


J 


Business Literature 


MATERIAL-HANDLING PRINCIPLES AP- 
PLIED TO WAREHOUSING; Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O. 
This folder tells how the two principles 

of material handling—carrying larger and 

heavier loads, and picking up the load 
but once in transporting it from any point 
to the point where it is required—are 
applied to warehousing and shipping by 
the use of Cleveland tramrail equipment. 

Eight illustrations show tramrail con- 

veyor systems as installed in widely di- 

versified industries to solve problems of 

material handling, and the advantages of 
tramrail conveyors are enumerated. 





FyNN-WEICHSEL Motors; Wagner Elec- 
tric Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

This is bulletin No. 144 of this com- 
pany, and in it are described Fynn- 
Weichsel motors. This motor was 
developed in response to a request for a 
general purpose, alternating current 
motor that would operate at unity power 
factor—in other words, a motor that 
would furnish its own magnetizing cur- 
rent. The power factor in its relation 
to production and costs; the effect of 
low power factor; the construction, the 
starting, running, and overload charac- 
teristics, and the cost of Fynn-Weichsel 
motors are all discussed. 
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Pacific Airplane Prints 


Catches Public Interest in Lind- 
bergh Achievement 

What is believed to be a speed rec- 
ord in textile creative work and 
production has been set by Pacific 
Mills in the origination and delivery 
of fabrics symbolizing the famous 
New York-Paris flight of Colonel 
Lindbergh. While public interest in 
the flight was at fever heat the com- 
pany’s designers created motifs for 
two new additions to the cotton gocds 
department’s lines—‘Welcome Home” 
and “Airway” Prints. 

These were originated and designed 
on June 3, on the 





eve of Colonel 


Lindbergh’s sailing for America. The 
schedule called for delivery of the 
goods on June 13, the date of the 


hero’s arrival in New York, but this 
schedule was beaten. ‘‘Welcome Home 
Prints” were ready for delivery on 
June 9, an elapsed period of only six 
days between the time when the de- 
signs were originated and the date of 
delivery. “Airway Prints” 
ready for delivery on June 10. 


were 
. ‘ a la 
Staples “At a Price 
(Continued from page 85) 





grade discourages inquiries 
from spinners as well as demand, yet 
such small sales as have been reported 
during the week have been put 
through at prices 50 to 100 points 
higher. 

The Alexandria futures market has 
been subjected to wider fluctuations 
during the week and to more violent 
speculation than have the New York 
or Liverpool markets, yet the net ad- 
vance in old crop options is only 37 
to 50 points and that in new crop 
options 24 to 35 points. The October 
option which closed today at $24.92 is 
up only 24 points against an advance 
of 37 points in the June option; the 
November Sak. option at $33.55 is up 
only 35 points as compared with an 
advance of 50 points in the July con- 
tract. 


dling 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for June-July ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 








hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
1 1/16 In.. ‘é 20'%to2le 21'4to22 
1 1/16 in. to %& in o~ ‘ax. Se 22 to23c, 
L % 1u:... ‘ 22 3 to24de. 
1 3/16 in 4 - é 27 to28c. 
1 % in 30 to32 q to34c. 


Basis on N Y. July, 16.70 r 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston 
June-July shipment as follows: Me- 
dium Sakellarides 34c, up 1%c, 
Medium Uppers, 27%c, up 1%c, 
from June 8. They report closing 
prices June 15 on the Alexandria ex- 
change as follows: June Uppers 
$23.89, up July Sak. $32.65, up 


for 


> 


3/f- 
soc from June 8. 





Forsyth Moves to New Office 

W. A. Forsyth, Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, announces the removal of his 
offices from this address to new 
quarters located in the new National 
3ank of North Philadelphia Bldg., 
3road St., at Erie & Germantown 
Aves., where he will occupy room 
1202 on and after July r. 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers — 


We do commission seaming on our 


Peerless Flat Seamers. 


Giving you a flat, narrow and elastic seam with a uniform stitch 


We are also hooking orders for this seamer for Fall delivery. 


For particulars write to 


PEERLESS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Coral and E. Hagert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen system to yarn on standard or super 
cones, sizes from 7 to 30 cut, single or plied. Any kind of yarn, including rayon 
converted to cloth on spring needles, in all widths, any gauge. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 





MAGIC 


The Arabian Nights told us of two magic 
words, “Open Sesame’’ which opened the 
doors of the hidden cave. 


The modern interpretation is found in the 
following words “‘wanted” and “‘for sale.” 
These have “opened the door’ for many a 
mill man who has used the Clearing House 
pages of Textile World. 


These columns are available to you as a 
means of selling or buying “‘used but use- 
ful’ machines and equipment, small lots of 
supplies, etc. 


Advertisements must reach us before 4 p. m. 
on Wednesday to appear in the issue dated 
Saturday of that week. 


Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Marine Corps Opens Bids on 
Flannel Shirting and Under- 
shirts 

PHitapeLpHia.—Bids for supply- 
ing the local Quartermaster Depot of 
the U. S. Marine Corps with 40,000 
yds., of khaki flannel shirting and 
100,000 cotton undershirts were open- 
ed June 14, the following concerns 
submitting proposals: on khaki shirt- 
ing, American Woolen Co., $1.66, net, 
delivery to begin in six weeks and to 
be completed in 10 weeks; Cleveland 
(O.) Worsted Mills, $1.90, _ net, 
delivery to begin in 60 days and to be 
completed at the rate of 10% weekly; 
William Whitman Co., Inc., New 
York, $1.60, net, delivery to begin in 
eight weeks and to be completed in 20 
weeks; H. D. Lehds Co., New York, 
$1.57 4/10 terms 1% 10 days, delivery 
to begin in 60 to go days at the rate 
monthly; Kent Mfg. 
Co., Clifton Heights, Pa., $1.73, net 
with delivery of 500 yds., in August 
and 10,000 yds., monthly thereafter. 

Bids received for furnishing 100,000 
cotton undershirts were; Oneita Knit- 
ting Mills, Utica, N. Y., 28.5¢ each, 
net, delivery to begin in eight weeks 
and to be completed ,in 12 weeks; 
Elmira Knitting Mills, Elmira, N. Y., 
20.25¢ each, with an alternate bid of 
19.5¢ each on sample submitted, net, 
with delivery to begin in 30 days at 
the rate of 30,000 monthly. 


of 10,000 yds., 


Philadelphia | Manufacturers’ 
Association to Hold Outing 

Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association will hold their first ‘Get 
Together Outing’ at the Manufac- 
turers’ Country Club, Oreland, Pa., 
June 29, from 3 P. M. until 8.30 
P. M. The Entertainment Committee 
consists of Roland Pollock, Pollock 
Huston Co., chairman, Henry Rath, 
Penn .Worsted Co., and William 
Drexel, McCallum Hosiery Co. They 
have outlined a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the day including golf, base- 
ball and other sports. 


To Push Textile Exports 


(Continued from page 34) 


pean market, A. Douglass Cook, now 
attached to the Textile Division at 
Washington, will be assigned to Ber- 
lin as assistant trade commissioner, 
specializing in textiles. Mr. Cook 
will undertake a systematic survey of 
the European markets, and like the 
other textile specialists, will submit 
not only reports on market 
conditions, but recommendations 
which, in his belief, will make for 
greater American 


routine 


sales. of goods 
abroad. 

The Department of Commerce also 
is planning to send a trained textile 
man as an assistant trade commis- 
sioner to South America. Neither the 
appointee nor the location of his office 
announced. E. B. 
a specialist in textiles and 


have vet been 
Law son, 
shoes, will be assigned as an assistant 
Havana, it is 
understood, in order that American 
manufacturers may be kept advised of 
the best means of holding and extend- 


trade commissioner at 








June 18, 1927 


ing that already large market agai: 
European competition. 

Numbering six in all, these trac 
commissioners will be instructed 
the Department of Commerce, to ce 
velop every opportunity that n 
present itself in their territory to p1 
mote the sale of American textiles 
Before leaving for their posts the 
will visit the domestic trade for th 
purpose of becoming thorough! 
conversant with the problems of mai 
ufacturers and exporters, in order tha 
they may go to their foreign post 
with a practical background. 

The Commerce Department’s plan 
have not yet developed fully but th 
official announcement probably will | 
made The stage which its 
plans already have reached is a suffi 
cient indication that the Department 
expects to do for the textile industry, 
particularly for the cotton  textil 
branch, something it could not very 
well do for itself, in engaging in 
systematic endeavor to promote de 
velopment of a worldwide market for 
American goods. In this endeavor 
the Department will maintain 
contact with the trade commissioners 
at their foreign posts and with do 
mestic manufacturers and exporters 
to the end that American textiles will 
be on the spot at the right time and 
the right place. 


soon. 


close 


Water-Soaked Cotton to be 
Handled Through Memphis 

MemPuis, TENN.— Flood damaged 
cotton to the amount of 100,000 bales, 
will be handled through Memphis in 
the next few weeks, according to 
Luther McCallum, vice-president of 
the cotton firm of McCallum & Robin- 
son, of this city. 

Mr. McCallum states that his com- 
pany has bought 50,000 bales of this 
cotton, which will be reclaimed here 
and sold on the local market. Prac- 
tically all of this 100,000 bales of cot- 
ton is “flat baled,” just as it came 
from the gin, and was stored in ware 
houses throughout the flooded States. 

F. Y. Kitzmiller Sons Co., Reading, 
Pa., hosiery manufacturers. U. S. Dis 
trict Court, Philadelphia, has authorized 
Charles Leippe, receiver in equity of the 
corporation, to continue the business until 
May 21, 1928, when the court will d 
termine whether a further extension will 
be granted. The report showed the com 
pany had earned a profit of $34,655 in 
the vear from April 3, 1926, to April 2 
1927. Creditors, it is reported, desire 
the business be kept in operation for a 
longer time in the hope it may be sold as 
a going concern or that the corporation 
may he able to effect a reorganizatio: 
The receiver has been in charge for mo: 
than three vears, having been appointed | 
March, 1924. Four mills are operated 
one at Reading, Pa., with others at Big 
Stone Gap, Va., Gate City, Va., and at 
Rogersville, Tenn. 

Harris-Penn Silk Inc., Harrisburg. 
Pa. Formal transfer of the plant 
this company to Westerhoff Bros. (¢ 
with mills at Paterson, N. J., Denver 
and Ephrata, Pa., has just been mace 
under the direction of John T. Olmstead 
referee in bankruptcy. The Westerhoff 
company purchased the property at 
recent public sale, and plans to opera! 
the mill. 
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We make all types of Calenders the 
one illustrated is a five roll type 


with Hydraulic Jack (Patented) 


HE hydraulic attachment on this calender parts the rolls when it is necessary 
T to let the calender stand idle from time to time. This saves climbing to the 
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The 


Butterworth 


line includes: 


Ageing Machines 

Atomizers 

Boiling Machines for 
Warps 

Calenders 

Coilers for Warps 

Crabbing Machines for 
Worsteds 

Dyeing Machines 

Drying Machines 

Finishing Machines for 
sil 

Finishing Machines for 
webbing 


: ° . ‘arate ; j ni can Jiggs 
uf top of the machine 13 or 17 feet and parting the rolls by means of a hand wheel. Kettes, Cotor 
: . ; ming Machines 
a The jack is fitted with single action hand operated hydraulic pump, while the Mangles, Tommy Dodd 
stry J . : : EA, bi : gp ae. atc Mangles, Starch 
til calender is fitted with a pair of hydraulic cylinders and rams. here is a latch emia Waee 
ve on the calender which holds the rolls in place while the calender is in operation. Mixers ae 
in When necessary to part the rolls, a few strokes of the pump releases latches and Soni wae 
- allows rolls to part. The distance between the rolls is governed by the position Presses, Hydraulic 
Ko of the saddle at the end of the journals. Through this jack, an operation which Setahias utili 
ee ordinarily requires two men and from 10 to 15 minutes of time is done by one aa 
mers man in about two minutes. In ing Machines for car- 
| do places where a motor driven rais- Siete antes: des 
a ing and lowering apparatus is Warps 
nine being used, the motor and other Soretliar ten 
- and 7 S Kling ines 
parts of the machine are apt to Squeezers 
drip oil and cause no end of dirty ‘cae “Sie Retr 
be goods and seconds are eliminated. wv ibratory) 
. Jashers 
118 ° s 
ae The two filled rolls of this calen- Winders 
bales, der are both cotton and husk. The 
is in three chilled iron rolls are fitted 
ig to for steam heating. The drive is by 
ae motor, direct connected through oe 
.O . . 
close connected helical gears which 
com- assure plenty of power and silent 
f this operation. The calender is lubri- 
ss cated by a gravity oil system which T 
“nad supplies lubricant directly to the he 
cae part which requires constant lubri- Klauder-Weldon 
ware cation. The calender has heavy Dyeing Machine 
States. housings; knee brackets, tension Divas 
bars with friction let-off and can ivision 
‘ading, ° a . ; ‘ 
De be equipped with either slip belt line includes: 
jorized winder or other winding devices. Gem Dee Me 
of the chines ; 
s until Skein Machines for dye- 
ill ce ing wool, worsted slub- 
oa oa alt bing and cotton, for 
* con bleaching cotton and 
6EE in scouring wool and 
| 7 worsted yarn 
pri 2 Skein Machines for silk, 
desir: mercerized cotton and 
tor a aw? artificial silk 
sold as Sa Raw Stock Machines 
oration woe 
famties > a. - osiery Dyei 
ation H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. ima" 
eeeegy Established 1820 Special machines for 
inter Sulpt i 
erated PHILADELPHIA Sulphur Dyeing 
at Big PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA AND BETHAYRES, PA. 
and at Canadian Representative: Providence Office: Southern Office: 
W. J. Westaway Company Turks Head Building 1211 Johnston Blidg., —— See cllso—— 
risburg. Hamilton, Ontario, Canada Charlotte, N. C. 
lant 0! 
ae . 
Denver 
1 maa 
Imstead 


sterhofi 
y at a 





operat 
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Skein Dye 


TYPE 


A Practical Machine 


This new Smith Drum Skein Dyeing Machine is 
designed especially for small lot dyeing of silk, rayon or 
cotton. It is built in units of 5 reels each, capacity of each 
unit is 15-25 Ibs. of silk and 25-35 Ibs. of rayon or cotton. 
Two, three or four units may be placed side by side in 
which case a Monel Metal tank is furnished divided into 
compartments by removable partitions providing one com- 
partment for each unit. Thus it is possible to dye several 
colors at one time when the partitions are in place or one 
large lot all one color when the partitions have been 
removed. 








These machines are exact duplicates, in design and con- 
struction, of the large skein dyeing machines so that the 
results will be equal in every way to the results obtained on 
a larger machine. 

They are shipped set up and require only ordinary 
foundations. The price is so moderate that it has made the 
cost of hand dyeing prohibitive. They are driven by only 
a 1% H.P. motor controlled by a snap switch. 

The ram for raising and lowering the reels operates at 
ordinary factory water pressure of 30-35 lbs. so that a pump 
and accumulator are not required. 

Every Knit Goods manufacturer, especially those mak- 
ing fancy colored goods, has need for at least one of these 
machines. Write today for full information on the Smith 
Drum Dyeing Machine, Type B. S. 


“The Skein Dyer with the Pyrex Reel’ 


Skein Dveing Machine e 
GS Smith Drum & Co. 


le 5-Reel Unit 
Established 


SMITH DRUM &: 
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ing Machines 
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for Small Lots 
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Skein Dyeing Machine 

Type B. S. 
Two 5-reel units placed side by side, also 
illustrating the two compartment moiel 


metal tank. 





(lllustrated at lower right) 


The Smith-Drum PYREX reel is 
made of the same material used so exten- 
sively in the manufacture of cooking 
utensils. We have sole sales rights for 
this reel in the United States and Canada. 
PYREX reels are offered to the trade 
as original equipment only on the Smith- 
Drum Skein Machine. They may also 
be bought separately for replacements. 
We will gladly furnish one or more reels 
on trial for comparison with your present 


equipment. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


1888 
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Are You Taking Advantage of 
Textile World’s Clearing House? 
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There is no more popular feature of Textile World’s service than 
its Clearing House (Classified Advt. Dept.). From May, 1926, to 
April, 1927, 3,297 paid advertisements were handled in this depart- 
ment. Needless to say this is more than the classified advertising 
volume of all other textile papers combined. 


Such preference can mean but one thing—that the results are con- 
sistent. They are. Clearing House returns are notable for their 
speed—quantity and dependability. 


Scores of textile men instinctively turn to the Clearing House 
when in need of reliable help—when surplus machines must be 
disposed of—when good used machines are desired, etc. 


Turn to the Clearing House columns of this issue. Study the 
diversity of needs displayed therein. Many of them represent 
sturdy values that can be duplicated in no other quarter. Let the 
Clearing House serve you as it is serving many other mill men at 
the textile crossroads. Whatever you want to dispose of—what- 
ever you want to get—you will find the Clearing House invariably 
a direct-hit medium. Send for a rate card. 


Textile World 


334 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Paddle Wheel Types of 
Klauder-Weldon Hosiery Dyers— 
Monel Metal Construction 
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Their 
Features: 





A balanced design incorporating proper 
proportions between paddle and tank to 
insure circulation and movement of the 
goods. 





A most solid and substantial paddle wheel 
entirely free from rivets or rough sur- 





10 pound machine 


10 p ine— ° ‘ 
oa faces likely to cause damage. It is smooth liquor feed and drain 


end—note overflow 


and will stay so. 
Equipped with overflow. 


The drive is simple and compact, with 
few parts, insuring long life and freedom 
from repair expense. 


Tub and paddle wheel are of Monel con- 
struction, supported in cast iron frames, 
which also provide support and alignment 
for the drive. 


Capacity—10 to 200 Ibs. per dyeing. 


We shall be glad to send you a complete 
description of these paddle wheel ma- 
chines. Also Klauder-Weldon Butter- 
worth Rotary Hosiery Dyers. 











KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE DIVISION 


wand dver—trve Hl, W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 25 pound dyer tive 


feed and drain end, 
a r Tal showing details of pad- 
BET HAY R ES. PA. dle wheel construction 


Plants at Philadelphia and Bethayres 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I., and Charlotte, N. C 
Canadian Representatives: W. J. Westaway Company, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


—— See cdlso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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OVER END DELIVERY WARPER CREEL for using tube or cone packages. 


Spindles and spacing to suit mills requirements. 

Equipped with Singer Tensions: gravity application: no springs. 

Tension adjustable for different grades of yarn. 

Uniform tension on all ends. 

Kinks reduced to the minimum. 

Yarn speed unlimited. 

Open yarn sheet: no crossed ends. 

When used for ball or warp beams no changes necessary in warper unless 

speed is consideration. 

On certain fabrics, used back of the loom for weaving-direct. caidas 

Built for using any size package and number of ends desired. RO CATALOG—— 


Builders: 


WARP COMPRESSING MACHINE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE: 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
ce 30 CHURCH ST. I 


PROVIDENCE, R. 





Machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, 
Printing, and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
) 
: YOUR ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 
| 





| 

| 

| 

i 

_ i : 

, ee TALOG—— Three-Roll Calender : 
| 
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No Splash, Slop and Confusion 


“Slack Loop” 


Reg. L S. Pat. Off 


and 


“Rodney Hunt” 


are synonymous 











in this modern RODNEY HUNT 
equipped Bleach Shed— 


‘More and Better Goods”—the above customer 
reports after starting up their RoDNEY HuNT 
“Slack Loop” Range. 


Entire range readily handled by two men. 
The power requirements are less than half that 
of the usual layout. Water consumption is only 
15 to 20% of the amount required by other types. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO., 66 Mill St., Orange, Mass. 


Philadelphia Dist. Representative Chicago Dist. Representative Canadian Representative 
R. C. JEFFERSON CO. R. R. STREET & CO., INC. W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 28 No. Clinton St., Chicago, I]. Hamilton and Montreal, Can. 
—— See Also —— 
——CATALOG—— 
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H. DUESBERG-BOSSON : 
VERVIERS — 


Carded woolen and spin- 
ning machinery. 


L. PH. HEMMER: 
AACHEN — 


Scouring and fulling ma- 
chinery. 


AACHEN TEXTILE SCHOOL: 


AACHEN — 


For general textile infor- 
mation. 


A. MONFORTS: 
M. -GLADBACH — 


Wire nappers of every de- 
scription. 


JAGENBERG-WERKE: 
DUESSELDORF — 


Cloth and paper cutting 
and coating machinery. 


FRIEDR. HAAS: 
LENNEP — 


Shears and rayon drying 
machinery. 


MAX KROENERT: 
HAMBURG-ALTONA — 


Printing machinery of every 
description. 


M. RUDOLF JAHR: 
GERA — 


Drying, tentering and car- 
bonmizing machinery. Also 
felt calenders. 


OSCAR KOHORN & CO.: 
CHEMNITZ — 


Carpet and tapestry looms. 


OSCAR KOHORN & CO.: 
VIENNA — 


Rayon spinning machinery. 








Max Kroenert’s Printing Machinery 
Hamburg — Altona 


Max KROENERT specializes in printing machinery for 
all classes of textiles—such as linens, cottons, silks, art silks, 
muslins, plushes, etc. [he above illustration presents a 
machine for printing sixteen colors—as used by The Calico 


Printers’ Association, Ltd., of Manchester, England. 


This machine is built in various sizes and widths, with equip- 
ment for from two to sixteen colors; it repeats up to six 
feet. Write for further 
information. 


JOSEPH F. HEGEMAN 


TEXTILE ENGINEER 
342 MADISON AVENUE 


Extremely efficient and productive. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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howing Installation of lhurst 
tors am Standard 
lant, Paters 


The Tolhurst not only handles more work 
per day, but turns it out quickly, safely, 
surely —with pleasing freedom from shut- 
downs and repairs. Also, the specialized 
effort which makes possible this remarkable 
production unit insures that precision in de- 
sign and construction which adds years of 
service to the life of the machine. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
ATALOG——— 


FOL AUR RSV 


XTRAC Tt 


EXTRACT TORS” 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS © = 2 Estasuisueo 1852. Troy. N.Y. 


im, 
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Fr ei H. Ww hite 
Ind ley en ien * mae 
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New York Office: 30 Church St. 
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Canadian Representati 

W. J. Westaway Co 
We staway Bldg., Hamilton, Ont 
75 Craig West, Montreal, P. Q 
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PATENT 


CONDITIONING MACHINE 


What does the mill man say about the What do the clothing houses, the big pur- 
Y ALE? chasers of Woolen and Worsted fabrics 
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“Ty with the new finish. Some goods not hr 
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cAbout half the 
weight of 
cast tron heads 


ET stronger because 

“American” Beam 
Heads are made of pressed 
steel so shaped as to brace 
them against every con- 
ceivable strain of mill 
service or shipment. 


This light weight saves 
freight and labor. Write 
for the rest of the story. 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission 
Pulleys, Pressed Steel Shapes, Pressed 
Stee! Hand Trucks and Pressed 
Steel Shaft Hangers 


4200 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


More than 6,000,000 “American” Pulleys are in 
use. These with the thousands of ‘‘American” 
Hangers are Standard transmission equipment 
in textile mills. Special literature on request. 


CAlso 
MERICAN 


STEEL 


=RS | PULLEYS» 


A 


_HANGERS 





aaa TEXTILE 


PRESSED STEEL 


BEAM HEADS 
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elect Four 
Interesting Colors 


OUR smart colors for your woven or knitted 
fabrics. Four colors shot into the cone at the 
| same time. You can depend on this new random dyer 
blending them smartly, interestingly. You can look 
for the modern-styled “impressionistic” designing — 
| and get it. In reality, this Eclipse-Van Ness can’t 
help creating fabrics original and startling. 





You have four colors practically at the cost of one. 
That’s because water is used instead of alcohol — 
water that gives the same results, the same through- 
to-the-core dyeing, the same fastness to light and 
washing. This new machine offers the cheapest 
method of random dyeing. 





There are several more advantages that we would 
like to call to your attention. May we send you this 
additional information? Write us today. 


eomene Textile mevines, Inc. 
! the Eclipse Yarn Cl 


ae. N. Y. 


ECLIPSE Van NEss 


Four - Needle Random Dyeing Machine 


InerT 


—— See cllso —— 
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MODERN D AND F MULE, 360 SPINDLES, PARTIAL VIEW 


The development of Textile machines and processes made by such 
men as 


SAMUEL CROMPTON, 
JAMES HARGRAVES and 
JOHN GOULDING 
cleared the way for the commercial production of textile fabrics. Due 
credit should be given those early pioneers, and the men and enterprises 


that have continued their work and helped to build one of the world’s 
most important industries. 


For nearly one hundred years our firm has stood in the centre of this 
continuous development, and today, as in the early days of the last 
century, we endeavour to serve our Textile Industry conscientiously and 
in good faith. 


DAVIS »» FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NO. ANDOVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY and CARD CLOTHING 
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Proposition to all 
2-B No. 27 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Winder 


For all full fashioned hosiery manufacturers, we 
have tried to convince you in our previous advertise- 
ments that we have overcome all obstacles in produc- 
tion of Winding and quality of knitting over any 
machine now on the market. To prove it, let us 
make an installation of one or more machines in your 
plant on its own merits. If it does not prove itself 
true to our statement, we are the losers. 















2-B 
Rayon Skein Winder 


This machine needs no special introduction to the 
up-to-minute manufacturer of hosiery and all knitted 
wear where quality is produced. As to production, 
we claim one-third greater than any other package 
that can be knitted from in the machine to the last. 
No left-overs on cones. 













1-B No. 25 
Cupbuilder Skein Winder 


There seems to be a prevailing idea that we only 
manufacture the two automatic Builder type machines. 
Let us tell you in simple phrase that we not only 
build the Cup-builder Winder, but we have the most 
up-to-date make for production and quality over any 
type of this kind of machine built. 


Like the two automatic machines, above mentioned, 
it has our latest improvements, including the only 
non-lift spindle with special feature of easy starting 
of the bobbin. Needs no holding back by operator, 
no matter what count of yarn is used. 














The same condition goes with this Winder as the 
automatic machines mentioned above; namely, if after 
installation it does not prove its own merits, we are 
the loser. In other words, any of these machines, 
after test is made, and you feel and can prove that 
the machine is not up to what we claim, then you 
can return same to us at our expense. 

















( “WINDERS | ) 


| SPOOLERS | “Posetita wbventn ‘ 


| | 
L.WARPERS }7) rican; ow taehane PHILADELPHTA,PA, 


AGENTS 









Canadian Representative Southern Representative 

—_— 130 — 

W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. CONSOLMDASCD TEXTILE Makenworth Company 
TALO 


Hamilton, Ont. so Greensboro, N. C. 
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COTTON S 


 MACHIN ERY 


Constant improvements developed 
under actual working conditions 
enable us to offer to the discrimi- 
nating Executive a line of ma- 
chinery that will give 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


HIGHEST QUALITY OF 
YARN 


LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP 


These features and many others are 
worthy of your investigation. 


—We Build— 
COMPLETE OPENING 
EQUIPMENT 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES 


(WITH ELECTRIC OR MECHANICAL STOP) 


SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE 
AND ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES AND 
TWISTERS 


(BAND OR TAPE DRIVEN) 
RINGS — FLUTED ROLLS — 
SPINDLES 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


—— See cdlso —— 


TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG-—— 
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Here's the Reason Why 


SACO-LOWELL’S 
OPENING and CLEANING 
KQUIPMENT 


EARNS REAL DIVIDENDS 


Pa a 


os 








1824 1927 





HE mills of this country are begin- 
ning to realize more than ever before 
that the Opening and Cleaning proc- 
ess is of vital importance in the spinning 
of yarn; and that it is one in which there 


is a great opportunity to lower costs. 


The Saco-Lowell Shops Have Been The 
Leaders 


of this country in developing improved 
methods of opening and cleaning cotton. 
Within the last three years we have put 
on the market a number of new machines, 
and at the same time have redesigned and 
added many important features to the old 
ones. 


SACO -LO 


Largest Manufacturers of 


147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 











But it is not only the development of 


new machines that counts; it is engineer- 
ing experience and practical knowledge of 
the subject that has enabled us to lower 
the costs of so many mills. 


Our Kitson Shop Has Been Designing 
and Building Opening and Picking Ma- 
chinery Exclusively for Over Seventy-five 
Years. 


Physically the Kitson Plant and person- 
nel are entirely separate from the rest of 
our shops; and their whole organization 
is given over to the study and develop- 
ment of the opening, cleaning, and pick- 
ing of cotton. 


It Will Be Worth Your While 


to let one of our Kitson engineers study 












It pays to 
| Install Modern 
hinery | 


Charlotte, N. C. 








Greenville, S. C. 


your problems and show you how to get 
the most out of the equipment you now 
have, and how additional machinery, 
where necessary, will actually save you 
money. 


Opening and Cleaning machinery is the 
lowest priced equipment in your mill, yet 
it is capable of paying you the largest 
return. 


The Sum Total Is— 
Better Opening and Cleaning, 
Better running work, 
Stronger and Evener Yarn. 
Equipment that Pays Dividends in DOL- 
LARS and CENTS. 












iH 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Just off the Press—1927 Issue 


Official American Textile Directory 
The ‘“‘Green Book’’ 


Lists over 20,000 concerns. It is completely revised 
annually with reports on new mills and changes in estab- 
lished firms. This directory is a complete index to the 
textile industry. 


What the Directory Contains 


Part I—Complete Directory of Mills. 

Includes Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, together with Dyeing and Finish- 
ing Mills, Bleacheries and Print Works. Details are given with each 
mill as to names of officials, character of goods manufactured, ma- 
chinery equipment, power used, whether equipped with a dye house 
or finishing plant, name of selling agent or if mills sell direct, also 
name of buyer and in most cases what they buy. List of Investment 
and Mill Securities Houses handling mill Stocks and Bonds. 


Part II—Raw Material Section. 


Complete lists of Dealers and Brokers in Wool, Cotton, Waste, 
Shoddies, Silk, Flocks and Rags. 


Part III—Yarn Trade Index. 


Classified lists of manufacturers of all kinds of yarns with sizes of 
yarns spun and form in which put up. Also contains lists of Yarn 
Dealers and Commission Merchants with kinds of yarns handled. 


Part [V—Commission and Dyeing Section. 


Lists and classifies the various mills doing dyeing, bleaching, finish- 
ing, printing, mercerizing and other classes of commission work. 


Part V—Classified Lists of Cloth Manufacturers. 


Classified according to kind of goods manufactured. 


Part ViI—Selling Agents. 


Selling Agents, Converters, Dry Goods Commission Houses, Export 
Houses and Cotton Goocs Brokers with kind of goods handled. 


DON’T USE AN OLD DIRECTORY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: ll 
Published by 


e 
The Standard Reference Authority of the Textile World 


Textile Industry—Since 1870 — . 











—_—— —- —_— =—~—_ 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 
334 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











ORDER BLANK 


| Bracpon, Lorp & Nace Co. D 
| $34 Fourth Ave. New York. N. ¥ De 6.6 45k 65 Nee Wee KS Oe wee eS 
| Gentlemen: Sk chal ae hy bei aca ak tis ak Caretta aoe aiaok 4: aera ee 
| 
nasi aagal once Titel athe tor which please send prepaid EE a a ack eek nae tik aR Wa CK's aa a we ke ae 
OFFICIAL AMERICAN TEXTILE Directory as checked below: 
caiales 5 aed : m o— AR a aici ea ia Ra a ga 
|_| Travelers’ Edition $32 Office Edition $5 : 
Flexible covers wa Stiff covers, thumb indexed ~ > ~. 
City itl aie ean Ree genes eee Lance CARES Kk ‘ 
Special Combination Subscription to $6 
TEXTILE Wortp with Travelers’ Fdition + Ps ea nasa en a sh a ia eee rw a SS ee oS +b eee wae 
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Do You Want lOO% Rayon Winding? 





Dyed and Bundled Rayon 


Ready for Delivery 


Let us dye your rayon sKeins for you 


Direct, Sunfast and Indanthrene Colors 


O YOU KNOW that the drying, finishing and 
D bundling of rayon is just as important as the 
dyeing? Our finishers and packers have been 
trained in rayon factories. Our skeins are dressed and 
our bundles made neatly and compactly in the same 


manner in which you receive natural yarn. 


E CUT YOUR COST. Our perfect matching and 
W even dyeing, together with our improved bundling, 
at the same price you have been paying, has cut 
our customers winding cost in two. We can do the same for 
you. Our location and larger facilities enable us to give 


quick delivery to any part of the country. 


Rayon Skein Dyeing That Winds Like Natural or Bleached 


DYERS OF WORSTED, WOOLEN, COTTON AND RAYON IN SKEINS OR PIECE 


Tre FURIE DYEING..: PROCESSING Co. 


2765 East 55th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 
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Advantages of *LESTERSHIRE FIBRE SPOOLS 


4th Advanta 


LESTERSHIRE 
FIBRE SPOOLS 
eliminate all possibility of injury 
to employes from rough 
or slivered spoo!s 







Operatives will stop spools with the palms of 
their hands. And rough, splintered spcol heads 
will continue to inflict injuries which often inca- 
pacitate needed employes. 

The operatives of mills equipped with Lestershire 
Fibre Spools are protected against the possibility of 
injury. That this protective feature. of Lestershires 
pays dividends will be observed from this survey 
made in the mill’ of a user:— 





“This feature also prevents cuts, bad splinters and 
infections in the hands of the spooler operators 
which were responsible for much loss of time, run- 


*LESTERSHIRE 
FIBRE SPOOLS 


Reduce direct labor costs ning to 50 or more days per year among this group. 
eign ciaaeabbhe cadena den Naturally the operators prefer the new spools 
Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools (in many mills . : 

chis loss runs into thousands of dollars) (Lestershire) which can be stopped by hand when 
anni igeth natin is ailaaala saa travelling 1,140 r.p.m. without the former hazard.” 
Increase about | the yardage on your spools, * . . . 

aia raat cee geile eas ia Ask us to give you detailed information about 
Beate Sees tans cies ate the many advantages of Lestershire Spools. 

to 30% 

Materially improve tl e quality of your warps; i . tName on request. 
a Satisfaction Guaranteed 









Southern Office: 
Box 3, 519 Johnston Bldg., 
Johnson City, N. Y. Charlotte, N.C. 


SPOOKE_MEG. CO. 
NRA 
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WHERE HAIRBREADTH ACCURACY RULES 





HEAVY ROLLING MILLS flattening and sizing cold drawn Swedish steel wire for manufacture 
parte 


EMMONS SPECIAL REED WIRE is rolled 
with a tolerance of less than the thickness 
of a human hair; yet such accuracy does not 
conflict with speed of manufacture. 


THE EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. main- 
tains a large amount of extra machinery for 
the immediate handling of even the largest 
of rush orders. 


—— See diso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
————CATALOG—— 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
1866 — LAWRENCE, MASS. — 1927 
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web embos- 
sing machine for 
plush, rubberized 
tabrics, artificial 
leather, etc. By 


ible against top 
and bottom paper 
rolls. This elimi- 
nates weak im- 
pressions on goods 
which are more or 
less elastic. 







Embossing Machines 


for SILKS, VELOUR, PLUSH 
and SPECIALTIES 


VS. No special 
xX 3 foundation 
needed! 


Por your Humatic Hydro Extractor on 
any dye or bleach house floor—upstairs or 
downstairs — without a special foundation. 
Because of its complete balance and sus- 
pension principle there is absolutely no 
vibration. By deducting the cost of the 
foundation required for the ordinary ex- 
tractor, you'll find the Humatic to be no 
more expensive. And you get a better 
machine—one that will handle every ex- 
tracting job in your mill, with a minimum 
of labor and upkeep. 





The new type Waldron Embossing Machines 
are proving important factors in textile produc- 
tion — turning out a volume of work and a quality 
of work far beyond the capacity of the older types. 





Waldron Embossing Machines are available in 
a range of widths up to 108 inches and provide an 
almost unlimited variety of embossed effects and 
finishes. They are particularly adapted for opera- 
tion at high speed where unusually high speeds 
are required. 











Built entirely in our own shops with frames, 
gears, rolls and bearings of the well known Wald- 
ron quality, recognized throughout the industry as 


We're ready to prove these facts. Write! 
7 P the highest obtainable. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 
Specialty Department D 

“any ; . Among the thousands of machines that we 

Cincinnati, Ohio have built, we have likely cncountered the very 

The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. problem that you are interested in solv- 

47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


THE 


ing. Consult us about it. No obligation. 


JOHN WALDRON 
CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works - - NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


EXTRACTOR 
“It’s worth the difference” 






208 West Washington St., 30 East 42nd Street, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Our Self Acting 
Mule of Today 


—with Patented 


all-steel carriage 


Notable for 
Light Running 
and 
Steady Winding 


Note these features— 


Patented all steel carriage. 


Headstocks—spacious, strong, cast in one piece— 
easily accessible. 


Holes—bored uniformly. 
Rim Shaft—134, in. diameter. 


Backing-off Friction, 19 in. diameter, giving maximum 
power. 

Taking-in Friction—13 in. diameter, is also very 
powerful and can be thrown out by foot lever during 
inward run of carriage. 

All motions arranged so that no two which are an- 
tagonistic can be in gear at the same time. 


Regulator Motion (Strapping and Governing Motion) 
—The slightest variation in position of fallers makes 
a corresponding alteration, and a cam releases the 
motion without strain on the faller. 


Improved Tension Motion specially arranged to re- 
lieve tension on yarn during backing-off and com- 
mencement of winding, by the very gradual increase 
and decrease of weight applied, permitting applica- 
tion of heavier weights at the correct moment to 
insure firm winding. 

Winding absolutely perfect whether carriage runs in 
fast or slow; hard cop and increased length of yarn; 
builder rails and copping plates machined to template. 
Improved Stretching or Jacking Motion—Rollers can 
be disengaged at any part of outward run and jack- 
ing then commences. 
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One of the most popular of the Hetherington line 
is illustrated above. The Hetherington self-acting 


mule has met with the consistent approval of mill 
men everywhere. 


This mule represents the best in modern-day textile 
machine construction. It comes of a distinguished 
heritage in mule building and is constructed by 
skilled craftsmen. 


A few of the technical details of this machine are 
described at the left. It is such features as these 
that are responsible for its excellent performance 


and its resistance to wear. 


We shall gladly submit further details. 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


Manchester, Eng. 
Sole Agent U. S. and Canada 


HERBERT HARRISON 


49 Federal St. 


Boston, Mass. 








» 
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Thousands of these cans are in use in textile 
mills everywhere. Some are new, some have 
been in use for a few years and many have been 
in use for from 5 to 35 years—and furthermore 
with just ordinary care every Leatheroid roving 


can made will give the same service and satis- 
faction. 


In circulars, catalogs and advertisements we 
have described Leatheroid and pointed out 
the advantages of Leatheroid construction— 
but the sum total of it all is that because of 
the material used and the methods of con- 
struction these cans_ represent the most 
economical purchase you can make. 


Roving cans are one item in a full line of 
receptacles—trucks, boxes, barrels—manu- 
factured and sold under the trade mark name 


—Leatheroid. 

ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
—=t TAL —— 210 Lincoln St. 78 Fifth Ave. 1024 Filbert St. 326 South Church St. 




















PERKINS Bin Piler 


BIDWELL PATENTS 


TRALL MALE 


Modern Machines 
for Singeing 
Piling 
Bleaching 
Mercerizing 
Dyeing 
Drying 


Eliminates hand labor 
Assures uniform processing 
No snarling No. knotting 


—— See cllso 


Finishing | 


B.F. PERKINS & SON, INC., Holyoke, Mass., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative: FRED H. WHITE, 304-308 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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London Daily Express, 
Friday, April 8, 1927. 


COTTON WORKERS’ 
PERILS 


DEPUTATION TO THE HAT floating lint, d 
HOME. OFFICE aoa catetioceneede 


— mill is proven by authen 
gures showing a high janie 


CARD ROOM pUST mortality from resulting pulmo 


na i 
ry and respiratory diseases 


TRIKING examples of the perils which It can 
S cotton workers have to face were laid and should be checked 


before the Chief Inspector of Factories, Sir In the 
Gerald Bellhouse, at the Home Office yester- . system we have devised f. 
day afternoon, when an important deputa- oil spraying Cotton —th or 
tion of thirty representatives of cotton mill Minerol P : the Breton 
owners and operatives waited on him. aun rocess—it has bee 
The discussion centered round the ills ae usively shown that “fly” - 
caused by the dust in card rooms of cotton dirt can easily b y” and 
mills. y be prevented. 


TWENTY YEARS’ PROBLEM —also production of yarn per 100 
Z 





“For along time past masters and opera- lbs. of Cotton pr * 

tives have been combining in an endeavour creased to vi Pp ocessed, is in- 

to surmount the ills of cotton dust,” he said. : yield profits approxi 

“Jt has been a big problem in the cotton mating 25c per spindle per om 
year. 


industry for the last twenty years: The dust 
resulting from the carding of raw cotton has 
in some cases 4 most harmful effect upon 
the workmen engaged in card rooms. Dis- 
eases resultant from it are very prevalent, 
and naturally employers and workmen alike 





BRETON 


MINEROL 


PROCESS 


PATENTED 


medy. 

“Jn many mills, extensive and costly up- 
to-date appliances have been fitted, but in 
most cases We find that the operatives are 
still dissatisfied. 

“We want to solicit the Home Secretary's 
help and place the facts of the situation be- 
fore him, in the hope that the Government 
will be able to give us some help towards 
its solution. 

“Sir Gerald Bellhouse listened appreci- CI 
atively to our case and said that the matter ean t h ° 

e Air and 


would receive his attention.” I 
ncrease ‘Profits 
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“Acid Dyes are 


“UNAFFECTED” 
by Monel Metal 


There is pronounced tendency among leading 
dyestuff manufacturers to indicate on their 
color cards, the effect of commonly used metals 
on their acid dyes. Reproduced above are 
typical color cards of the Newport Chemical 
Works, Inc. of Passaic, N.J.,in which it is 
definitely stated that Monel Metal has no effect 
on these acid dyestuffs. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (inc.), 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


i nnn 





—— See Also —— 
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PERFORMANCE in every 
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Coagulation 


The foreign matter in water which causes trouble in 
your process may consist of infinitely small particles, some 
estimated at 1/12000th of an inch long. 


To facilitate the removal of these particles together with 
the coloring matter in the water a coagulant, usually sul- 
phate of alumina, is added to the water. This chemical 
application clots or flocs the finely divided particles into 
masses which settle out or are collected on the filter bed. 


The efficiency of the filtration process depends upon 
the uniform application of the coagulant. Hungerford & 
Terry, Inc., coagulant feeders can be depended upon to 
feed the required chemicals accurately with a minimum 
of attention. They are available for operation with 
pressure Or gravity systems and are designed for manual, 
automatic, wet or dry feed. 


Hungerford filters, coagulant feeders and related equip- 


ment are the result of more than forty years of study and 
development of water purifying apparatus. 


Equipment installed of our manufacture has a capacity 
of well over one billion gallons per day and the plants 
are to be found in some of the largest textile mills of 
the world. 


The services of our engineers are yours for the asking — 
no obligation except ours to convince you of the value 
and necessity for Hungerford filter equipment. 


Hungerford & Terry, inc. 


Manufacturers of Hungerford Filters 
and Inversand Water Softeners 


CLAYTON, N. J. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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~in All Industries 


OTOR performance and motor 

life depend upon many factors— 
soundly developed and properly bal- 
anced factors. But no single develop- 
ment within the last quarter century 
has been of such outstanding impor- 
tance as the Sealed Sleeve Bearing. 


This is not an idle boast. Performance 
records, under all kinds of operating 
conditions, and including the most 
gruelling ever encountered, have proved 
the Sealed Sleeve Bearing to be both the 
trouble-proof bearing and the trouble- 
preventing bearing. 


In cement mills where dust flies thick 
and fast; in dry grinding, where the tiny 
particles of metal have heretofore quick- 
ly eaten into the heart of the bearings; 
in mines and quarries; in lumber, textile, 
steel, and other mills—everywhere, in 
all industries, the Sealed Sleeve Bearing 
has demonstrated the importance of 
simplicity in bearing design and the 
further value of “sealed” simplicity. 






Westinghouse 


Motors 


The 
Sealed 
Sleeve 
Bearing 


1s performing 







Oiling is only a once or twice- 
a-year job—because the oil 
stays put and remains clean. 
And when, eventually, renewal 
becomes necessary, it can be 
done easily and quickly and 
economically. 


These and other advantages 
have been proved by years of 
performance—proven so def- 
initely that. the Sealed Sleeve 
Bearing is not only the accepted 
bearing; it now is the demanded 
bearing wherever electrical en- 
gineers and motor users have 
observed its advantages. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburg’! ennsylvania 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 


X92744A 


@Qith 


Sealed Sleeve Bearings 


—— See cdlso —— 
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"WHITNEY" 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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How Well Made? 


is a vitally important question in selecting your silent chain. But 


How Well Applied? 

is equally important. 

The occasional failures of silent chain drives are more often attribu- 
table to poor application than to poor quality. 


That is why we are always emphasizing the idea of 


“Fitting the Drive to the Job” 


“WHITNEY” CHAINS are made to resist wear and give dependable 
service. “WHITNEY” DRIVES are applications of these good 
chains, carefully selected to meet individual conditions and combined 
with correctly designed and accurately made sprockets. 


Write or call our nearest office. 










SALES AND ENGINEERING OFFICES 


THE WHITNEY MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SYRACUSE CHICAGO 
L. C. Biglow & Co., Inc. The Whitney Mfg. Co. The Whitney Mfg. Co. George McPherson The Whitney Mfg. Co. 
250 W. 54th St. 711 Boylston St. 133 So. 36th St. 201 Norwood Ave. 549 W. Washington Bivd. 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


27th & Smallman Sts. 1218 Ontario St. 2-240 General Motors Bldg. 615 Howard St. 924 First Ave. So. 


CHAINS AND SPROCKETS FOR POWER TRANSMISSION CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


Pittsburgh Gear & Machine Co. Smith Power Transmission Co. The Whitney Mfg. Co. A. H. Coates Co. A. H. Coates Co. 
——CAIALOG—— 
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Nothing Else 
Will Do 






It is efficiency that counts. 
Nothing will take the place of 
it. Efficiency in business, in 
production, in labor—in all of 
our endeavors. It is ethciency 


that wins. 


That attribute makes Skinner 
Bros. Heating Systems pre- 


ferred wherever they are known. 


When you find the marked 
eficiency of Skinner Bros. 
Heaters in making mills, dye 
houses, and bleacheries com- 
fortable, you, too, will say, 
“Nothing else will do.” Their 
excellence in eliminating steam 


and fog is yet to be contested. 


For literature just write you 


are interested. 


KINNER HROTHER 


COMPANY INC. 
SERVING INDUSTRY OVER A THIRD OF A CENTURY 


Home Office: 
1408 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis 


Eastern Office: 
1710 Flatiron Bldg., New York 


Serving Industry over a Third of a Century 


Factories at St. Louis and Elizabeth, N. J. 
Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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MARION 


STOKERS:—Marion Stokers are of three types; Hand 
Fired, Semi-Mechanical and Full Mechanical. The Full 
Mechanical Stoker operates by steam, Hydraulic or electric 
power. Stokers save the coal. 


GRATES:—tThe Marion Line of Grates consist of Rocking 
and Dumping Grates. Marion Master Grates are scientific- 
ally designed to save fuel. They are made of the highest 
grade of iron. A warped Marion Master Grate Bar is 
unknown. 


SOOT BLOWERS:—There is a Marion Soot Blower for 
every type of boiler. Marion Type “‘AB” is the soot blower 
with valve-at-head, independently operated, which permits 
100% cleaning pressure thru entire blowing arc. 


MARION METAL BUILDINGS:—Strong, durable, weather- 
proof, fire-proof, quickly erected. For Storehouses, ma- 


chine shops, tool houses, multiple and single garages and 
many other uses that will readily suggest themselves. 


Marion Machine Foundry 
& Supply Co. mi 


Marion, Indiana 


Gentlemen: 


We are interested in the equipment below, which we have checked. 
Without obligation, please send us further information. 


ia Stokers C] Grates 
[ ]Soot Blowers [] Metal Buildings 
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When a spinning department expands 
three times in 3 short years, it is proof 
conclusive of an unusually fine quality of 
product and an efficient management. 


The Spinning Department of the Dixie 
Mercerizing Company of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, has expanded from the origi- 
nal 12,000 spindles to 16,000 spindles, 
then to 24,000 spindles, and now the unit 
contains 40,000 spindles. This great spin- 
ning department, 980 feet long, has oper- 
ated full time day and night since it was 
first put into operation several years ago. 


The easy expansion of such a plant illus- 
trates a point of all modern engineering 


—Architects and ongineers 
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forethought. They are planned to meet 
the needs of greater and greater produc- 
tion. 


It is a matter of pride to us an organiza- 
tion so well known as the Dixie Mercer- 
izing Company should have selected us 
originally, and for each expansion, as 
their engineers and architects. It is evi- 
dence of the success we have had for them 
and others in laying out and constructing 
efiicient units. 


Whatever your problem, moving south, 
constructing a new unit, employee hous- 
ing, etc., we will be glad to furnish you 
with exact pertinent data without obliga- 
tion. 


SO Has 
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USE.THE RIGHT STEEL FOR THE RIGHT PURPOSE 
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UNION _ 
Precision Shaiting 





HE shafting of a great variety of mechanical equipment, 
typified by that used in an efficient, smoothly operating and 
sturdily built printing press, requires an unusual degree of 
precision in size, straightness and roundness. ~-a> FP 


Union Precision Shafting has been developed to a measure of 
quality in all details that fills these demands to the highest point 
of satisfaction. Co CP CP cP Pr Co 


The manufacturing process is executed with extreme skill 
and care, calling for constant and close inspection of the material 
through every stage to completion. «7 eT FP 

The finished bars are entirely free from distortion or warp- 
ing. They are true to round and accurate in size and straightness. 

The name of this special steel is of itself indicative of excep- 
tional merits for those applications where such high virtues are 
required. Its use is commonly confined to shafting of medium or 
larger sizes. «= > ra _ a cm — 


UNION DRAWN STEEL CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Sp, (eh a) le 
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UNION DRAWN STEELS 





1927 
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CO-ORDINATING BASIC FACTORS 
with Plant location 


in the South 


A good factory site is not merely a suitable topographical location. It is a 
place where all the essential factors of that particular industry may be co- 
ordinated to the best advantage. Proximity or accessibility to markets, 
transportation, labor, raw materials, power sources— these are a few of the 
elements to be considered and weighed before a location is decided upon. 
These factors vary in importance in different sections of the South; they represent 
variables from conditions in other parts of the country. 


Our experience in many phases of engineering and industrial work in more than 
half of the states of this country has placed us in a position to render valuable 
service in adapting the problems of northern industries to Southern conditions. 
Write for ‘‘Factories for the Future” or any of the other books listed below, for 
a brief summary of the character of this experience. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
General Offices Branch Offices 
Greenville Chattanooga, Tenn. 
South Carolina Birmingham, Ala. 
o. Books of interest to executives. Write for those of interest to you. anil 
“Picks to the Minute” (Textile) “Contentment under Roof” (Housing) oe 


Some of the buildings of 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobac- 
co Company plant at 
Winston-Salem, N.C., 
located conveniently to the 
tobacco- growing districts 
of five states. This is one 
of the many structures 
designed by and buile 
under the supervision of 
J. E. Sirrine & Company 
for this leader in the to- 
bacco industry. 





ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 
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Like Time—Never Stops 


Somewhere, always, all around the clock, Cocheco 
Belts are driving the machinery of the world’s 
industries. che 
“Making time” in a well known clock factory, o~ mm 
turning the wheels in machine tool plants, giving 
maximum satisfaction under severe conditions in BELTING 
tropical coffee plantations, in ice plants, quarries 
and lumber mills and camps. 


The Cocheco booklet 
on belts tells the story 
of Cocheco Belting— 


aerite for it. 


The quality of Cocheco Belts guarantees satisfac- 
tion wherever leather belting can be used—and the 
best leather belting is the choice for service on 
most important machine drives. 


1. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Chicago New York Detroit Boston 
1215 Washington Blvd. 71-73 Murray St. 5219 Trumbull Ave. 111 Summer St. 
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What Is That Roof 
Going to Cost You 


Per Year? 





A few facts about 
‘‘Wolmanized’’ Lumber 


1. The characteristics of the 
wood remain unchanged. 


2. The preservative ‘‘stays 
put” due to unusual fixation 
qualities. 


ww 


A lower-cost lumber may 
oftentimes be specified. 


4. Can be painted, varnished 
or stained. 


5. Fire-retardant. 


6. No discoloration that af- 
fects painting. 


7. Treating operation flexible 
according to individual re- 
quirements. 
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yw you planning a new roof for your 

mill? Figure its cost on the plain- 
sense basis of years of service. Wet proc- 
essing and high humidity play havoc with 
the ordinary mill roof. That is why mill 
men are becoming more and more “roof- 
conscious.” They are looking over the 
shoulder of first cost—cost per year of 
service is entering in. 


Why build a mill with permanent walls 
and floors and put in a roof that will rot 
out in eight years? Why not put ona 
“Wolmanized” roof that will last the life- 
time of the mill? “Wolmanized” Lumber 
is of vital aid in giving a roof longevity. 
“Wolmanizing” does add to the initial 
cost but it saves materially in the long 
run. The Wolman Salts employed are 
noted for their preservative qualities both 
here and abroad. “Wolmanized” Lum- 
ber is clean. The preservative is held in 
by unusual fixation qualities. This lum- 
ber provides an excellent base for mill 
white. 


What do you want to know about “Wol- 
manized” Lumber? We shall gladly send 
further information. 


AMERICAN WOLMANIZED 
LUMBER COMPANY 


7 So. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


“W OLMANIZED 
LUMBER 


DOES NOT DECAY’”’ 





